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Your Right to Know All 


AD you been shopping a few weeks ago in one of 

the prominent department stores of Quebec your 

eye might have fallen upon a sale announcement that read 
something like this: 


i at Co eh. Oe (let ee a UCC 66 ae eee 


The goods on this counter are shopworn 
and in some cases damaged by rehandling. 
The sale price, however, represents good 
values. Customers are asked to look care- 


fully for defects before purchasing. 


oR ll on Wl on et en nd a ee | 


What refreshing frankness—a sale of merchandise offering 
a real value and yet admitting and emphasizing possible 
defects lest the shopper might be misled. 


—— 


And some of you may ask the question—Was the sale a 
success? It was indeed, not only from the viewpoint of 

the store management but in a much bigger way. Hun- 

dreds of Quebec women for the first time interpreted in 

this announcement the true meaning and purpose of adver- 
tising—they realized, as never before, that the printed word 

of the man who rightly demands your patronage is not to 

be used as a means of clouding the facts but rather as the 
channel for giving the whole truth and nothing but the 

truth. 


a> « 


il | 


+r co 


But the story of the Quebec store is the story of the mer- 
chant whose obligations are local and rest entirely with 
local patrons. What of the manufacturer—that man who, 
hundreds of miles away, is making your food and drink, your 
clothes and scores of other necessities, and whose products 
perhaps are presented to you through the advertising pages | 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING? His field is country-wide, his 

obligations are with the millions. What frankness should 

you expect from him? 
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While the manufacturer of standardized, trade-marked 
goods has no cause to point to defects in his merchandise 
there are many such advertisers whose products have their 
limitations and who should be as much required to make 
these limitations plain to you as they are required to make 
their packages full weight or their prices fair. A wall-board, 
for instance, may be a first-class product and absolutely 
unfit for outside walls,—a cleaner may be remarkably effi- 
cient for scouring metal surfaces and yet decidedly destruc- 


tive if applied to woodwork. These are limitations, not - 


defects, that you have a right to know and wise is the adver- 
tiser who recognizes that an ounce of frankness will bring a 
pound, yes, many pounds of confidence. 


We shall occasionally find, of course, the manufacturer 
whose vision is too narrow to see the wisdom of such a 
stand. He is to be both pitied and censured. Only recently 
have we parted company with a large advertiser who was 
unwilling to make clear to you that his product—a powerful 
cleansing agent—was absolutely ruinous if used without 
definite painstaking care. It is not enough that you be told 
the half and not the whole truth, and the manufacturer 
who is afraid lest you know all has no place in our advertis- 
ing pages. 


One of the most universally beneficial byproducts rendered 
by the growth of honest and efficient advertising is business 
frankness. Everywhere men who fashion and sell are better 
understanding the strength of this wonderful byproduct, 
and everywhere the housewife is learning to depend upon it. 


If at any place in our pages business frankness seems to be 
lacking even in the least degree—if some advertisement fails 
to make clear all that you should know about the product, 
may I not count on you women of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


to write and tell me so? 
\ ' # 


Advertising Manager. 
119 West 4oth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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**The Romantick Lady” 
RANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
joins the Goop HousEKEEPING family 
next month. We should like to tell 
you all that that means, but for the 
present it is enough for you to know that she 
has let us have the first and only short story 
she has written in years, that it is a Christmas 
story, and will be right in the front part of the 
Christmas issue where you can find it easily. 
If we were in the habit of crowing, lusty would 
be the jubilation, for this story is to be fol- 
lowed by others as rapidly as Mrs. Burnett 
writes them. That probably will not be every 
month, as we would wish, but there will be 
a number of them during the year. 

These will not be the usual type of short 
story; they will be that and more. They 
will be in a sense a part of the author’s auto- 
biography, which will add immensely to their 
charm. Perhaps you have read the first part 
of her self-story. It appeared something more 
than twenty years ago. At that time Mrs. 
Burnett’s public, which can justly be said to 
include nearly all the reading world, received 
a charming and original little book under the 
title, “‘The One I Knew the Best of All.” It 
was about a deliciously human-feminine and 
imaginative “Small Person,” and those more 
intimate with the author knew that the “Small 
Person”? was indeed the child she knew the 
best of all, none other than her own self, and 
that she was having the delightful experience 
of looking at her childish personality with 
older eyes and was passing the pleasure on, in 
her own inimitable way, to others. The book 
presented a unique bit of autobiography written 
with charming detachment and impersonality. 

Our first story, “‘The Christmas in the Fog,” 
and the others that are to follow from time to 
time in this magazine deal with the ‘Small 
Person” in maturer years. If you knew the 
“Small Person” you will doubly enjoy the 
grown-up “Romantick Lady”; even if this is 
your first meeting with her, you will find her 
a delightful person. 

And the first story is in the December issue. 


Motherhood Tomorrow 


The articles by Miriam Finn Scott have been 
among the most popular ever published in 





this magazine. No sooner had “ Discovering 
a Human Continent” appeared (in the Sep- 
tember issue) than a flood of letters began to 
descend upon us. Now, after nearly a month 
and a half, they are still coming, and Mrs. 
Scott has written letters enough to make three 
or four magazine articles. But that is a part 
of the service we expected to give. Some of 
the letters have contained suggestions of such 
far-reaching importance that it seems that it 
will be necessary to have a second series of 
articles by Mrs. Scott. The first series ends 
in this issue. -Perhaps these articles have 
fully met your needs; if not, and you wish to 
see your problems discussed in the second series 
please write to us or to Mrs. Scott. If you 
have no children of your own you are probably 
interested in a child somewhere; all children 
everywhere should have the benefit of the simple 
theory which Mrs. Scott stands sponsor for. 

Simplicity is the keynote of Mrs. Scott’s 
method of unlocking the mind of the child; 
it is also the keynote of the system of child 
nurture recommended by Sarah Comstock in 
a series of six articles which begin in December 
—simplicity and thoroughness. The first 
article calls your attention to those nearly 
300,000 little white coffins that carelessness 
and ignorance are responsible for each year, 
and as well and completely as it can be done 
in print tells you how to care for your baby. 
We never published anything more worth while. 

: 66 Limpy ”’ 

Now and then there is a “find” in fiction as 
in other things. Our fnd of the month is 
“Limpy,” a short story by William Johnston. 
If we gave you nothing but that in the Christ- 
mas issue we should feel that you were getting 
the worth of your money. But there are more 
than a hundred pages of other things quite as 
good in their way. 


“Although marriage has been the chief 
business of woman since Eve pulled off the 
first wedding in the Garden of Eden, women 
have not yet mastered the first indispensable 
principle of success in their profession. Mil- 
lions of women, have .been married; hundreds 
of thousands of women marry annually; and 
yet, as a class, women do not know’’—what 


(Continued on page 8) 
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If You Want to Economize 
Use—“Diamond Dyes” 


OU can economize on your fall clothes without 
depriving yourself of anything. Give a last 
season’s suit or gown a new color—make a few 
alterations in the cut and the trimming—the result 
will be a garment just as satisfying as a new one. 
































Miss Margaret Sampson, of Yonkers, New York, writes: 


“I wanted a new dress for school as the fall term was beginning and 
all the rest of the girls had new clothes, but father said he could not 
afford one just then. I didn’t want to wait so I looked over the closet 
and trunks to see if there was anything I could possibly use by making 
some changes init. I found a rose color silk dress which I had stopped 
wearing because it was soiled. 

“Some hints on economy which I had cut out of a magazine mentioned 
the dyeing of old clothes. Our druggist recommended DIAMOND 
DYES, and said that he knew they gave splendid results. I bought 
some dark brown dye and, as a result I have a dandy dress to start 
school with. With a cream lace collar and ruffle at the wrist, I look 
as well as any girl in school.” 


Mrs. J. A. Roper, of Detroit, Michigan, writes: 
“Recently my husband suffered severe business reverses, and it was 
necessary for me to economize in every way possible. 


“I have always been very fond of nice clothes and bought the very 
best for myself and the children. 


“*“We have never lived cxtravagantly and it seemed to me the best 
way to make immediate saving was on my own clothes. I happened to 
read an article in a magazine which said that any woman could save 
money by dyeing their old clothes. I must confess that I bought some 
DIAMOND DYE feeling that I was making a great sacrifice and that 
my last year’s clothes redyed would look far from pretty. With a feel- 
ing of misgiving, I undertook the work of recoloring several last year’s 
gowns, but now that they are remodeled and retrimmed, and dyed in 
bright solid new colors, they are just as stylish and fashionable as 
any new clothes I could have bought. 


“*I send you my photograph showing one of my costumes (green dyed Green suit 
black), which_was sn ate successful. I earnestly advise all dyed black 
women to use DIAM OND DYES whether they must economize or not.’ 


Diamond Dyes 


A child can use them. 
Simply dissolve the dye and boil the material in the colored water. 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

There are two classes of fabrics:—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or 

“Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that 
claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely:—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color 
Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to Color Vegetable Fibre 
Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 





Rose color 
dyed brown 


Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 


A 1amMm0O | Si ‘4 iC C 
Valuable Book and Samples Free Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


Dorothy Dix will tell them in December. 
Here is just a hint at her recipe for married 
happiness. She says husbands like their 
wives to treat them “like a baby, like a demi- 
god, like a good fellow.” More in December. 


Patterns Extraordinary 

Have you ever used a pattern cut especially 
to your order and to fit your individual meas- 
urements, lines, and figure? And do you real- 
ize that with such a pattern you can achieve 
unusual distinction in dress, and without nec- 
essarily increasing the cost? In connection 
with the truly smart costumes from authorita- 
tive designers which we are publishing each 
montk in our fashion department, this maga- 
zine is now Offering cut-to-measure patterns 
—patterns of exactly the same grade as those 
offered by the very best and most expensive of 
the fashion publications. These patterns are 
cut by hand, and every line, every little curve is 
carefully executed so that the finished costume 
will have exactly the same dash and piquancy 
as the original model, just as if it had come from 
one of the ultra-expensive New York shops. 

These individually adapted patterns come 
to the customer pinned together, as a costume, 
with directions stamped on each piece, and the 
trimmings indicated in colored tissue-paper— 
so that no mistake may be made. Though cut 
by the most expensive system these patterns 
are sold more cheaply than any cut-to-measure 
pattern on the market. The prices are: com- 
plete costume, $3.00; waist or skirt or cape or 
jacket, $1.50. Standard patterns are not cut 
for the models shown in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and these models are not shown in any other 
magazine. 

Patterns of the children’s costumes are fur- 
nished in the standard sizes designated, at 10 
cents each. Measurement blanks are furnished 
upon request. 


Last Year and This 

NE year ago this month we made the pre- 
liminary announcement of a series of 
important articles—no less than the story by 
the general in command of the aggressive forces 
in what had come to be called “The Women’s 
War” of the beginning and so-called battles 
of that war. That war was being waged to 
better the conditions of living for women and 
children. All the suffering incident to the 
disturbance had been borne by the women, who 
endured it cheerfully because the means em- 
ployed by them seemed to them the only way 
to make the people realize that they were in 
earnest. They asked for power in order that 

they who produced life might raise its level 
raise it above want and degradation and vice. 
Now the Women’s War is at truce because 


a men’s war is on—and when men fight every- 
thing else has to be subordinated to that busi- 
ness. Never mind the broken hearts—nor the 
mangled, bleeding bodies. Without them a 
men’s war would be a fizzle. The more blood 
there is shed the greater is the glory to the 
victor. Some of the most marvelous devices 
of this wonderful -age of invention have only 
one purpose, the wholesale destruction of men 
in war. “Make me a cemetery down there,” 
a French officer is reported to have said when 
he had trained machine-guns on several hun- 
dred Germans carelessly occupying a position 
in a cup-like valley. And only a few rifle shots 
were needed to complete the work—which was 
not finished there, but in desolate hearts of 
wives and mothers beyond the Rhine, in big- 
eyed hungry children wondering why. 
We Still Believe in “the Vote” 

And so the women’s cause—which, when it 
finally wins, will stop all this—had to give way. 
If that proves anything it is not that women 
should not be consulted when stern and bloody 
things are at hand, but that women, weighing 
the gain and the glory against the sorrow and 
loss, would stop short of the shedding of blood. 
“Tt will never come,” said the world for nearly 
a generation, thinking of the war for which 
Europe was preparing. But it did come—and 
no man can tell you why. “It will be the last 
great war,” they are now saying, with no more 
prophetic vision than they had before. Why 
will it be the last great war? Not because of 
the horror or the carnage or the cost of it. 
Other wars have been relatively as great. We 
have a score of battlefields on which the blood 
ran just as fast. There is no lack of knowledge 
of the awfulness of war. No, if this is the end 
of war, if this really is, as some say, a war 
against war, if the battle-flags go from the last 
red field of this conflict to be forever furled, it 
will be because a finer, completer democracy 
than we have yet known is seeded in it—a 
democracy that shall not arbitrarily reduce to 
voicelessness the better half of any state, the 
mothers of its men, but shall take counsel of 
them, whether they will permit the doing of 
anything that kills men or debauches them or 
makes them less than free— 

“When a man shall stand by his mother for the worid- 
wide common good, 

And not bring her tears and heartbreak, nor make 
mock of her motherhood.” 

When the chance comes for you to assume 
responsibility at the ballot-box, accept it— 
if only to push off into the unreckoned future 
the thing that takes strong, courageous men— 
even your men—as targets for machine-guns 
shooting a thousand shots a minute. 

WiLirAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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humility, give me a thankful heart. I go my 

way among men, accepting as my due the 
rewards that come to me, the helpfulness of friends, 
the love of wife and children. 

Llive ina happy land; no man is my master whom 
I do not choose to serve; if I wish to render homage 
unto thee I can do it in my own way; there is no 
class or caste to bar my way to any achievement: 
in myself is the measure of my success. 

These things are the common lot of a people who 
declare their trust in thee; I profit from the faith 
of the builders of the nation. I eat and drink from 
the fields over which thy hand is held, giving and 
withholding rain, sprinkling the warmth of sunshine, 
leading the cloud that casts the cooling shadow. 

And so in my selfishness I stand forth as one 
small and mean, almost to be condemned for making 
so little of such rich endowment. Therefore do I 
come to thee, unto whom is thanksgiving, begging 
for the gift of a sense of thankfulness, that praise 
may be given where it belongs; asking to be made 
glad because of blessings, and to be led into the 
path of humbleness, at whose end is mercy. 

Amen ! 


(cs to whom my father prayed, teach me 
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THE LITTLE GO-CART 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 


“ dliene "aes by 
Clara Elsene Peels. 





T was long, long ago that a soul like a flower 
Unfolded, and blossomed, and passed in 
an hour. 
It was long, long ago; and the memory seems 
Like the pleasures and sorrows that come in 
our dreams. 


The kind years have crowned me with many 
a joy 

Since the going away of my wee little boy; 

Each one as it passed me has stooped with a 
kiss, 

And left some delight—knowing one thing | miss. 


But when in the park or the street, all elate 
A baby I see, in his carriage of state, 

As proud asa king, in his little go-cart— 

I feel all the mother-love stir in my heart! 


And I seem to be back in that long-vanished 
May: 

And the baby who came but to hurry away 

In the little white hearse is not dead, but alive, 

And out in his little go-cart for a drive. 


I whisper a prayer as he rides down the street, 

And my thoughts follow after him, tender and 
sweet; 

For I know, by a law that is vast and divine, 

Though I know not his name that the baby 


is mine ! 





She was descending the stairs, a figure of 
flower-like sweetness in her long, white, crépe 
gown, when she heard the outer door open, and 
her husband's hurried entrance. The next mo- 
ment he stood at the bottom of the stairs, look- 
ing up at her in amazement. “ Why, Molly.” 
he exclaimed, “I thought you were ill!” 
























A Man’ 


s Word 


This is the story of a man who felt that he had a right to the whole treasure of his wife’s 
love; also, being a man, the right to dally a little on the straight and narrow path. He 


deceived his wife to please himself, and lied 


of more ingenious stuff. She faces the situation frankly, and fights her battle with a light- 
some humor and an airy wisdom that completely disarm the bewildered philanderer. 


to her to spare her pain. The wife was made 


It 


is a story for every woman to read, ponder, and laugh over—especially the woman who is 


Illustrated by F. 


T was five o’clock in the afternoon, 
a very fair April afternoon, when even 
the streets of New York show an 
artificial spring verdure. The Avenue 

was a kind of migratory flower-garden. 

Wide-open white blossoms stared with 

pop-eyed innocence from young girls’ hats 

as they went by. Many roses nodded to 
many other roses from the high places and 
the low places on smart women’s heads. 

Here and there a lonely gardenia passed, 

fastened upon the winter hat of some shop- 

girl, making a brave effort to appear kin 
to the whole wreath of finer gardenias that 
flew by upon the white straw hat of some 
maid who was not a shop-girl. In short, 
it was the usual millinery proclamation of 
spring, most brilliantly displayed at this 
hour of the afternoon when pretty women 
go out for tea, for amusement, and for con- 
quest. They floated, bobbed, and minced, 

a long, fashionable, fairy line, into the big 

hotel on the Plaza. 

Presently the glass-winged doors emitted 
what might have been called a flying spark 
of femininity, certainly no fairy. The 
fairiness of her was blazing, which is not 
recognized as a quality of mere elves. A 
white veil, as fine as a web, fell over her face. 
There was dew upon this web, two sparkling 
tears. The flushed cheeks, the pouting 
lips, the blue eyes—stormily blue—bore 
out the idea of an impending April freshet 
beneath the veil. After the manner of 
whirlwinds she disappeared in an incredibly 
short time through the doors of one of 
those stately old houses which face upon 
Central Park. 

This was Mrs. Cyrile Underwood, the 
beautiful and devoted young wife of Mr: 
Cyrile Underwood. A moment before she 


appeared in the street she had been seated 


blunderingly trying to recapture that gossamer light and elusive thing—a vain man’s fancy 


By Corra Harris 


Author of ‘‘In Search of a Husband,” “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,’ ‘“Eve's Second Husband,” etc. 








Graham Cootes 


in the tea-room of the hotel with Mrs. 
Buxton, waiting for the other guests whom 
Mrs. Buxton had invited to meet her. She 
was discussing the woman question, with 
the dainty, uptilted insolence of a man- 
beloved woman who is not really interested 
in any question. 

““Cyrile doesn’t approve of the feminist 
movement. He thinks it is an awful way 
they have of taking the name of woman in 
vain, and that it should be discouraged, like 
other forms of profanity,” she was saying. 

“When you have been married as long 
as I have, my dear, you will not quote your 
husband so often. You will do your own 
thinking,” Mrs. Buxton answered. 

There was no reply to this. The older 
woman went on arranging the cups and 
saucers. Then a little sound, like a half- 
suppressed sob, caused her to look up. She 
was astonished. 

Mrs. Underwood was staring over the 
motionless fronds of many ferns toward the 
door as if she had just seen her happiness 
vanish. 

“‘What is it? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost!” exclaimed Mrs. Buxton. 

‘“‘No, I wish it had been,” answered the 
girl in a quivering whisper. 

The color rushed back to her face, flamed 
from cheek to brow like a conflagration. 
Her lips trembled. She pressed her hand- 
kerchief to them as if she was determined 
to keep them in place—all this beneath 
the amazed eyes of her hostess. 

“Do tell me what has happened, Molly; 
I know something has,” she insisted. 

Mrs. Underwood dropped her veil, where- 
upon the two tears already mentioned 
splashed upon it. She stood up, and in 
a tone which was half a titter and half a sob 
she managed to say: 














55° 


“T believe I’m ill. I must go home at 
once. Will you excuse me?” 

“Of course, my dear; I’ll go with you, 
you should not—” 

“‘Oh, please don’t!” she interrupted; ‘“‘it 
is nothing. I shall be all right as soon as 
I get home. The others will be here pres- 
ently. You must stay. So sorry to—to— 
be taken like this.” 

Mrs. Buxton watched her until she dis- 
appeared through the door, then she fer- 
reted the room with her eyes. 

“That girl must have seen some one here 
who gave her a turn; most likely her hus- 
band, but where? And whom was he with? 
Undoubtedly with some one of the same sex 
as his wife. Nothing else would account 
for her eruption. Curious the way women 
are made. They can behold the deflections 
of a lover with another woman and mask 
their grief with a smile, but if one of them 
sees her husband, to whom she is compara- 
tively indifferent, with another woman, she 
explodes like fireworks.” 

She was moving from side to side, search- 
ing every corner of the place diligently. 

“Most likely he was with that thieving 
butterfly, Blanche Harmon. Well, Molly 


is probably doing her own thinking for the 


first time since she married. It always 
brings tears,” she concluded, with a wry 
smile upon her fat, good-natured face. 

As a matter of fact, Molly Underwood 
had not got so far as thinking yet. She was 
still suffering, lying across the bed in her 
room. She stared at the ceiling, her knees 
even with the edge of the bed, her feet 
beating a muffled but furious tattoo upon 
the rug below. Her mouth worked, wid- 
ened, primped, like a little red cupid’s bow 
fatally out of order. Suddenly she moaned, 
flirted over on her face, clutched the bed- 
spread with her hands, drew up her knees, 
writhed. One would have said she was 
dying a horrible death. The room was 
filled with little shrill sounds, with “Cyrile! 
Cyrile!” The wail could not have been 
more poignant if she had just learned that 
Cyrile had been killed. She stiffened; first 
one foot and then the other shot out the 
length of the pretty stems of her being. 
They were clad in green silk stockings, a 
dryad’s extremities. The silver buckles 
on her suéde pumps twinkled and glittered 
with reflected lights as she flung them up 
and down upon her little agonized feet. 

Then, as if death had come at last, she 
relaxed. She lay perfectly still; only the 
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gentle rising and falling of her shoulders 
indicated that life was not extinct. She 
was breathing as softly, rhythmically, as 
a kitten on a cushion. 

When a woman reaches this stage of 
reaction she has entered into one of the most 
dangerous and subtle phases of femininity. 
It is proof that she has reached a conclusion 
which satisfies her, which has nothing to do 
with love or submission. It means that 
she has discovered a means of vengeance 
sweeter than love, stronger than hate, 
cunning and perfect. The lover who faces 
a mistress in this mood invites treachery. 
The husband who faces his wife in it walks 
into an ambush from which no one can 
rescue him. He has fallen into the hands 
of the most ruthless highwayman in this 
world, and will be held for a ransom which 
will bankrupt his pride and his liberty, to 
say nothing of his pocket. 

After a few minutes of this exquisite 
peace, Molly rose from the bed and sought 
her mirror. Leave any woman alone in a 
room with a mirror long enough, which is 
not very long, and she is as sure to consult 
it as she lives, and if she is as young and 
beautiful as Molly Underwood she does 
it by way of a triumphant affirmation. She 
receives inspiration and assurance from 
contemplating her own image. She enters 
into a conspiracy with it to accomplish— 
whatever she purposes to accomplish. 

Molly stood now in this confidential 
relation to her reflection in the glass. The 
two of them were conspiring-—-two women 
with faces as fresh as roses that have just 
been blown and stimulated by a summer 
storm, and which still retain merely the 
dew of that experience upon their petals. 
There was not a trace upon either vivid 
countenance of the suffering through which 
they had just passed. Yes, she nodded to 
herself, she was equal to the emergency. 
She would repay Cyrile in his own coin. 
He had taken his word away from her, 
made it a lie—his word that had been 
more sacred than any Scripture to her. 
Very well, let him take the consequences. 
As for Blanche Harmon, she knew her. 
They were friends. Still, she had never 
been deceived as to that girl’s real character. 
Only, she had not expected to become the 
victim of her kleptomania for other women’s 
lovers and husbands. It was a vandalism 
practised in the best society. Blanche 
amused herself this way instead of marrying. 
She had a talent for it. So! Well, she 
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would develop a certain talent latent in 
herself—one with which all women are 
endowed, the gift for a certain trafficking 
which is not in lovers. 

All this time she was considering her- 
self in the glass, patting her shoulders, 
arranging her hair, turning this way and 
that, practising something—and humming 
a little tune. 

Presently she turned from the glass, 
moved swiftly to and fro, pulling out dresser 
drawers, choosing things, disappearing and 
reappearing from a closet, trailing behind 
her garments of the most entrancing pretti- 
ness. For the next half-hour she was very 
busy making a toilet equal to the situation. 
And she accomplished that beyond a doubt. 
When a woman prepares for war, for deadly 
conquest, she does not streak her face with 
paint like a savage, neither does she buckle 
on a sword and choose a gun, like a more 
civilized savage. She touches her cheeks, 


merely touches them, with rouge, and she 
clothes herself in the most becoming illusion 
of sweetness and innocence which the ro- 
mantic garments of her sex afford. 

Before six o’clock she was ready. She 
was dabbing her neck and hair with some 
violet perfume, very faint but necessary. 


She was descending the stairs, a figure of 
flower-like sweetness in her long white 
crépe gown over which was a sheath of 
pale-green chiffon, drawn and fastened in 
such a manner that it gave her the effect 
of a half-blown lily. She heard the outer 
door open, and her husband’s hurried 
entrance. 

The next moment he stood at the bottom 
of the stairs looking up at her with amaze- 
ment. He was a tall, fair man, with a face 
as narrow as a creed and tightly fastened as 
a pair of forceps. His high forehead, pro- 
truding chin, prominent nose, and thin- 
lipped mouth suggested this comparison. 
Ic also accounted for his success in Wall 
Street. The fact that he was a man ac- 
counted for his other characteristics. 

“Why, Molly,” he exclaimed, ‘I thought 
you were ill!” 

“Til? What could have made you think 
anything so absurd?” She laughed, still 
descending leisurely. 

' “T met Mrs. Buxton on the Avenue. 
She said you had just gone home ill. I ex- 
pected to find you in bed.” 

“T was never so well in my life,” said 
Molly, ‘“‘and I have not seen Mrs. Buxton 
today.” 
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“You have not seen her? She said you 
went to the Plaza and were taken suddenly 
ill.” 

“T have not been out of this house to- 
day,” she answered, trailing by him and 
choosing a chair into which she folded her- 
self with languid grace. 

““By Jove, I never heard of such malice! 
That old cat frightened me so I took a taxi 
so as to get to you quicker!” he exclaimed. 

“She must have had her own reasons for 
wishing to alarm you, then, for you see I am 
quite well,”’ she answered serenely. 

“But what reason?” he persisted. 

“You must ask her the next time you see 
her,” was the reply. 

“T will,” he said grimly, as he ascended 
the stairs to change for dinner. 

When she heard his door close Molly 
gave way to her mirth, she pressed her 
hands to her breast, threw her head back, 
and laughed. She was really merry. She 
experienced the new and delightful sensation 
a truthful woman has when she feels justi- 
fied in deception. She was indulging for the 
first time in her life in something that had 
always been natural and always virtuously 
suppressed. She felt deliciously unscrupu- 
lous. 

During dinner she was gay, like a girl who 
has not been subjugated, who still retains 
a secret sense of liberty. No wife has that. 
Every word a wife speaks to her husband 
has the same preface: ‘‘You know me, I 
keep nothing from you. There is really no 
need for me ever to say this. You know 
what I think before I speak.” This is one 
reason why married people have so little 
to say to each other. It is also the reason 
why a man often finds his wife dull—that 
everlasting preface, always implied. She 
is a poor little volume he learned long since 
by heart. There is not a prayer, not a 
scripture, not a single little doggerel of 
her soul that he does not know. Of course, 
that makes her entirely safe. It is the one 
reason in the world why he can and does 
absolutely trust her. Still, it is tedious. 
Many a man has wished his wife could add 
an epilogue to her nature after marriage, 
but at best she only adds maternity, which 
he understands as well as her children do. 

Underwood was confused by this new and 
subtle manifestation of his wife. He was 
uncomfortably attracted to her as the 
evening passed. He felt like a Columbus 
who had not gone far enough in his voyage 
of discovery, as if there were new lands in 








this woman, the existence of which he had 
never before suspected. 

She talked away from their relations as 
man and wife—not into it, as is the manner 
of wives when they are alone with their 
husbands. 

“One might think this room was full of 
people, that she was quarantined from me 
by them!” he thought to himself, as he 
listened to her gay and inconsequential 
chatter. 

“Gad! I believe she’s trying to enter- 
tain me,” he concluded at last, and he 
thought that was pathetic, all things con- 
sidered. The next moment she confounded 
him. 

“Tt’s been such a lovely day. The 
Avenue was like a spring madrigal this 
afternoon,” she said, looking at him over her 
shoulder from the piano, where she was 
trailing her fingers over the keys in one of 
Chopin’s soft water-murmuring, star-shining 
nocturnes. 

“T thought you said you had not been out 
of the house?” he said quickly. 

“Oh, yes. No, I have been in all day. 
But isn’t the Avenue like a spring madrigal? 
You saw it, didn’t you?” she replied shame- 
lessly. 

“T didn’t notice how the darned thing 
looked. I was hurrying home to you. I 
thought you were ill and needed me. Mrs. 
Buxton said she was very much alarmed 
about you,” he answered irritably. 

“By the way, she told me that Blanche 
Harmon is engaged to Charley Ripley.” 
This with her head bent over the keys. 

“You told me you had not seen Mrs. 
Buxton today!” he exclaimed, staring in 
astonishment at her back. 

“No, not today. The last time I saw her 
she told me that. I thought you would 
like to know. Blanche is such a nice girl, 
so attractive,” she said artlessly. 

“TI do not consider her attractive. I pity 
Ripley if he marries her,” in the solemn tones 
of one who wishes to wash his hands of all 
guilt. 

Molly turned upon the stool and looked 
at him with gentle reproach. “I’m sorry 
you don’t like Blanche, we are such good 
friends, you know. I was thinking of 
having her and Charley in for dinner with 
some friends,’”’ she said. 

“Don’t do it,” he protested. ‘I do not 
care for you to—to be intimate with the 
Harmon girl. She’s all right, of course, 
but not your kind, my dear.” 
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This thrusting of Blanche under his nose 
was particularly disagreeable. It made him 
nervous. 

“T think she is a perfect darling,” Molly 
insisted. 

This was too much. 

“Molly, dear, you are the most adorably 
innocent woman in the world,” exclaimed 
Cyrile as he came over and kissed her. She 
accepted the caress with adorableness and 
perfect innocency. 

“You don’t seem to understand how dif- 
ferent you are from these foolish, false 
women. Lord, I ought to be thankful that 
I have married a woman whom I can trust,” 
he concluded fervently. 

Men are not always conscious of their 
own slyness, but they have the most accom- 
plished way of throwing dust into the be- 
lieving eyes of their wives upon occasion. 
Whenever a man compliments his wife over- 
whelmingly at the expense of all the other 
women of their mutual acquaintance, the 
wife may know that there is another woman 
in the wings, or something to conceal from 
her. But she rarely ever does. No being 
in the world is so easily flattered as she is by 
this proclamation of her wonderful superi- 
ority, especially if she knows she is not. 

Molly made a rapid mathematical cal- 
culation in the psychology of her husband, 
and gained this point, which she placed in 
his debit column. ‘It must be awful not 
to believe in the one you love,” she agreed. 

“Tt’s fatal,’’ he answered. 

“T suppose it is the very foundation of a 
man’s peace that he can trust his wife.”’ 
She led him on with that. 

“Tt is. That is why we can go about our 
work in the world and accomplish it with 
undivided attention. We know we are 
safe—that we have a reserve in the bank 
at home which cannot fail.’””’ He smiled at 
this adequate figure of speech. 

“And women, they must feel the same 
way,” she added confidently. 

“T suppose so; still it is not quite the 
same, you know,” he answered. 

“Why isn’t it?” Without heat, merely 
as if this question was prompted by idle 
curiosity which had nothing to do with her 
own fate. 

“T do not know why it isn’t. But we see 
women perfectly happy whose husbands 
deceive them. I suppose it is because they 
don’t know it,” he said. 

“But they must feel it,” she put in. 
“Oh, no; they can’t imagine it! They 
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That thieving butterfly, Blanche Harmon—she knew her! She had never been deceived as to that 
girl's real character. Only, she had not expected to become the victim of her 
kleptomania for other women’s lovers and husbands 
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are so faithful themselves, good women are, 
that that is their peace and foundation.” 
He was beginning to fidget, wishing to change 
the subject. But she was like a child with 
a clock, determined to disembowel it, take 
every wheel and spring out of it. 

“That would be like living all your life 
beyond your income, wouldn’t it, to draw 
upon a love and loyalty that didn’t exist?” 
she mused. 

“What would it matter so long as your 
checks were cashed with kisses and every- 
thing you wanted?” He smiled. 

“But they would be bankrupt just the 
same, poor things—and,” she added with a 
quivering look at him, “they couldn’t ever 
take the homestead—is that what you call 
it?—to preserve the estate of their own 
affections. They must go on squandering 
them upon the man—who was not faithful 
—who didn’t really pay.” 

“You little goose, you don’t understand 
these things. The relation of a man to a 
man is so different from his relation to— 
well, any woman. His honor compels him 
to make his word as good as his bond to 
another man, but his very tenderness, his 
consideration might make him less truthful 
to a woman. It’s very difficult to explain; 
that is, to a woman. I couldn’t make you 
understand,” he ended lamely. 

“Oh, yes, you do. I see what you mean. 
It’s almost funny,” she giggled, “but sup- 
pose, Cyrile, she should treat him the same 
way, what would happen?” 

“She wouldn’t,” he: answered sagely. 
“When a good wife discovers that her hus- 
band has deceived her, she makes a scene. 
She—” 

“Weeps and accuses, and in the end falls 
upon his breast and is comforted; and then 
she forgives,” interrupted Molly, telling 
off the stages of the tragedy on her pretty 
fingers. 

“Something like that, yes. You must have 
been reading a novel today,” he laughed. 

“Well, a piece of fiction, at any rate,” she 
admitted. 

He yawned, showed symptoms of the 
evening husband. 

“You are tired!” she sympathized. 

“Very tired,’ he admitted. “It’s been 
an awful hard day in the office. I didn’t 
get away till the last minute, nearly six 
o’clock—what are you looking at?” 

“Your eyes, Cyrile; they are so candid. 
Are mine like that to you? I want to 
know.” 











“Yes, dear, the very color of truth. I’ve 
always had a notion since I first knew you 
that truth must be a certain shade of blue.” 
He drew her to him and was astonished at 
the sound of a sob as she hid her face upon 
his shoulder. 

“What is it, Molly?” lifting her chin and 
looking half-amused at the tremulous lips, 
the dewy eyes she showed. 

“T was just thinking how awful to be— 
to have the color of truth and yet not to be 
true,” she whispered, with lowered lids. 

“Nonsense! You are tired, too—such 
morbid fancies!”’ he comforted. 

“But if a man is justified in deceiving his 
wife, to precerve her peace of mind and hap- 
piness, a woman would be justified in doing 
the same thing for the same purpose.” She 
stated this as an axiom. 

“Don’t bother your dear head about 
things you don’t understand, or need to 
think of, dear.” 

Later, upstairs, he reverted to Mrs. Bux- 
ton. “‘Can’t understand why that old cat 
should wish to alarm me about you with 
that silly fib,” he complained. 

“She has blue eyes, too,” giggled Molly, 
flirting over on her pillow. 

“Never noticed what kind she has, but 
by Gad, she has a viperish mind.” 

This was the beginning of Molly’s traffic 
in fabrications. She refrained from telling 
the truth about the most trivial things. 
She avoided it as if it were a transgression. 
And she was by no means careful not to 
be suspected. She courted suspicion. She 
permitted herself to be trapped a dozen 
times a day in statements that were ob- 
viously false, merely contenting herself by 
sticking to her little lie with blue-eyed per- 
sistence. When she had been out, she 
vowed she was at home. When she was at 
home, she gave long accounts of her social 
adventures at some reception, which he 
would discover from the papers was to take 
place next day. Whereupon he would 
throw his paper on the floor and regard her 
with fresh amazement. He began to be 
afraid of her shamelessness. He forebore 
to accuse her. 

All he wanted to know was what in heav- 
en’s name did it mean, this scandalous false- 
ness in a nature apparently so innocent she 
was never able to conceal it. He considered 
whether or not he should consult a specialist 
about his wife’s condition. But what kind 
of a specialist? Where was there a physi- 
cian who would undertake to cure a woman 
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Besides, he could not bear the 
He nursed his sor- 
He became a 


of lying? 
idea of betraying her. 
row. He became morose. 
prey to nameless suspicions. He could not 
control his anxiety, his fears. He studied 
her. She was in perfect health. He had 
never known her to be in happier spirits. 

He often looked up, intending to do so 
without being detected, only to find her 
eyes fixed upon him with—what was the 
expression? Surely not malice, yet there 
was undoubtedly mischief sparkling there, 
like a child about to laugh. He was 
ashamed of this, but he began to come home 
at unexpected hours of the day, only to step 
immediately into some gay little falsehood 
which she prepared for him as if it were 
an exceptional delicacy—conjugal fudge. 
Meanwhile he was reduced to the necessity 
of offering the most absurd explanations 
for his unexpected appearance—which she 
invariably accepted without question. Once 
he declared he had a terrific headache. 
She was concerned. She devoted the after- 
noon to him, torturing him with heroic 
remedies. He would have denied even to 
himself why he came home. 

The telephone became a peculiar instru- 
ment of torture. He was tempted every 
hour of the day to call Molly to know what 
she was doing. When she answered he did 
not know what to say, how to explain. 
And his distress was increased if she could 
possibly think of any contradictory thing 
to tell him about what she was doing or 
meant to do. Many a woman who has 
cause to suspect her husband suffers from 
this telephone anguish, but as a rule men 
are not subject to it. 

From being the happiest of husbands, the 
most assured of men, he became the most 
miserable. There was a “short circuit” 
somewhere in his wife that he could not 
find or remedy. 

Molly was not without her qualms. A 
woman does not forsake the truth, risk the 
confidence and respect of her husband, 
without realizing that she uses a two-edged 
sword. There were hours when she lay 
again upon her bed, bathed in tears, very 
sad. She wondered if she ever could return 
to the truth and nothing but the truth, in 
her relation to him. She had found fibbing 
very easy, and often diverting. She would 
recall incidents of that and break through 
her tears with shrieks of laughter. She 
wondered how long she would be able to 
hold out. She was very sorry for him, sor- 
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rier than she had ever been for herself since 
she discovered that he placed an entirely 
different valuation upon his word given to 
a man and his word given to her; that he 
masked his liberty with a lie, when neces- 
sary, and satisfied his conscience with the 
reflection that in so doing he preserved 
her peace. No man, she was sure, would 
accept peace on such terms. That was 
the point. She was resolved to have the 
same terms, or break both their hearts. 
Whereupon she wept again. 

“But,” exclaimed Cyrile one evening, 
“T called over the phone, and the maid told 
me you were out. She said you told her 
you were going to meet Blanche Harmon 
at the Plaza.”’ 

“Well?” answered Molly, turning her 
head sidewise and ogling him with a blue- 
eyed smile. 

“But you were not there. I’ve been 
watching the door of that tea-room all the 
afternoon!”’ 

This was delicious. Cyrile Underwood 
leaving his office to guard the tea-room door 
of a hotel! Still she did not say so. 

“T don’t know why the maid should tell 
you such a thing as that. I was here all 
the afternoon. I have not seen Blanche,” 
she answered steadily. 

It was obviously impossible for him to 
question the maid. Molly counted upon 
that. Therefore he never knew that the 
girl had been instructed to give him exactly 
that message, if he did call, though Molly 
had really gone for a drive with Mrs. Buxton. 

The next day he met Blanche face to face 
on the Avenue. 

“Mr. Underwood!” she exclaimed, pret- 
tily purring. “I haven’t seen you for an 
age!” 

“T’ve been busy,” he answered coolly. 

“Too busy to keep promises, it seems. 
We were to have tea together the very next 
afternoon, but you didn’t come. Now 
give an account of yourself!” 

“T’ve been busy,” he repeated even more 
formally, lifting his hat and passing on. 

He wondered how he could ever have 
been attracted to that wretched, hard-faced, 
fashionable flirt, whose chief business in 
life was to secularize love. He was now 
confronting a matter of real love so much 
more significant that she only existed as a 
reproach. He was in that state of suspense, 
humiliation, and jealous suspicion in which 
many women pass the whole of their mar- 
ried lives; a state which accounts for their 
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naggings, their senseless nerves, their hope- 
less lack of vitality and attractiveness; a 
condition which leads to every kind of do- 
mestic misery and unhappiness, to disgust- 
ing accusation, to futile reconciliations, to 
the horror of all horrors in this world, that 
of being married to a man whom you can- 
not trust, or to a woman whom you cannot 
love, because her loveliness has perished in 
grief and despair. 

Fortunately, men cannot endure this 
kind of thing at all. They either seek 
refuge in business or in pleasure outside the 
home; or, if the victim loves his wife, some- 
thing happens. 

Cyrile did love Molly; so much that he 
reached the limit of endurance in less than a 
month from the time he felt his foundations 
going, carried away upon her little slipping, 
sliding fabrications. 

The trouble was that he could see no one 
in sight to accuse besides Molly herself. If 
a man, any man, however old or decrepit, 
however inscribed with all virtues, had so 
much as showed his face in the background 
or foreground of her world, his jealousy 
would have flamed, and he would have 
known what to do. He ground his teeth at 
the very thought, and then was ashamed to 
have entertained it with reference to his 
dear wife, his beautiful and faithful wife, 
who was suddenly and mysteriously going 
to pieces before his very eyes, dissolving 
into something as illusive and unstable as 
the mists of April mornings. He felt as if 
for days and days he had been in the 
crouching position of one ready to spring; 
every nerve was strung to the breaking- 
point. 

The very mildness of Molly’s temper 
added to his distress. He remembered that 
she had not always been so even-spirited. 
That also was a recent development. She 
had the spitting kitten’s spite at him often 
enough in the old days. Now she merely 
purred, asked no questions, appeared to be 
serenely indifferent to what he did or did 
not do. Formerly she had showed a loving 
wife’s anxious curiosity. He was continu- 
ally obliged to elude her emotional, grasp- 
ing femininity with those gentle deceptions 
which it is the privilege of a devoted hus- 
band to practise according to discretion. 
Now, he said nothing, did nothing, which 
he desired to conceal from her. He found 
himself passionately concerned to be above 
reproach in this new business, to set her an 
example in candor and a blameless life. He 
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did set it, but she was like some cunningly 
wise wild thing who refused the example as 
a cooing dove might have refused to see a 
snare. Formerly he exercised the man’s 
prerogative of keeping his movements and 
affairs to himself. It was his custom to 
evade her half-tender, half-jealous ques- 
tions before he left the house in the morn- 
ing, with a laughing, kissing, concealing 
answer, while he received the details of her 
own plans with masculine indifference to 
such small matters. Now, all this was 
changed. The dialogue at the breakfast- 
table would go something like this one, 
which is a literal transcription of what they 
said upon the day of the final upheaval. 

Molly was dipping her spoon daintily 
into her grape-fruit. He was considering 
his coffee and despising his eggs. He had 
lost his appetite. 

. “You are looking very fetching, Molly, 
in that blue frock,”’ he began. 

“Tt’s the color of truth. You see, I re- 
member what you said about that,” she re- 
plied, smiling sweetly over the pointed gold 
bow! of the lifted spoon. 

“Ahem, yes, I did say that, but one 
really doesn’t know what the color of truth 
is; it may be pepper-and-salt, for all I 
know!” he retorted, evidently annoyed. 

“For shame, Cyrile! You are wearing 
pepper-and-salt homespun yourself,’ still 
smiling. 

“And I am about to tell you exactly 
where I shall be and what I shall do to- 
day,” he added significantly. 

“Oh, don’t trouble. I think married 
people should trust each other implicitly. 
They should not bandage and tie each other 
with questions, as if they suspected each 
other!” she protested. 

“T shall be at the office from the time I 
leave here till half-past-one o’clock. Then 
I shall meet Phipps for lunch at the Wal- 
dorf. After that, I shall return to the office 
and remain there till five o’clock, when I 
shall come immediately home,” he said 
slowly, emphasizing each change in his 
movements as if he desired to impress her 
with the fact that there would not be a sin- 
gle moment when she would not know ex- 
actly where he would be and what he would 
be doing. 

“Tt’s going to be an awfully dull day for 
you, isn’t it?” was her comment, with low- 
ered eyes and a quivering smile. 

“The engagement with Phipps is an im- 
portant one. I was mighty glad he asked 
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Molly permitted herself to be trapped a dozen times a day in statements tnat were obviously false, merely 
contenting herself by sticking to her little lie with blue-eyed persistence. Whereupon Cyrile 
would throw his paper on the floor, and regard her with fresh amazement. All 
he wanted to know was what in heaven's name did it mean! 
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me—means he’s interested in a deal we 
want to pull off.” 

He had given her the cue, but she refused 
to take it. He waited. She went on with 
her excavations in the grape-fruit. 

‘What are your plans for the day, dear?” 
he brought himself to that. 

“They are of no consequence. The little, 
frivolous plans of women never are to you 
great creatures,”’ she answered, laughing. 

“What my wife does is of importance to 
me, the very least thing,” he said gravely. 

“Oh, well, then, I think I may go down 
about noon to the exhibition of modern 
paintings at Montross’s gallery. After that 
I suppose I shall come back home for lunch. 
That’s as far as I’ve got with my day,” she 
told him. 

“Don’t you know you'll come home for 
lunch?” he could not resist asking. 

“Not absolutely. Something might turn 
up,” she said. 

“What could turn up?” he wanted to 
know, and was readily ashamed for showing 
so plainly that he did. 

“T might meet some one there, Blanche 
or Mrs. Buxton, or somebody. We might 
go out somewhere to lunch,” she speculated. 

“YT wish you would drop both those 
women. Miss Harmon is not exactly your 
sort, and Mrs. Buxton is a meddlesome per- 
son. She walked with me two blocks 
yesterday, fairly seized me. I couldn’t 
escape. She talked about you the whole 
time, praising you as if she thought I needed 
to know of your good qualities; one might 
have thought to hear her that I didn’t ap- 
preciate my own wife,” he concluded 
angrily. 

“She’s an old dear,” said Molly. 

“She’s not. She’s an old cat,” he con- 
tradicted, rising from the table. 

At two o’clock Underwood and Phipps 
were seated at a table near the window in 
the dining-room of the Waldorf. They had 
got as far as cigarettes and coffee on the 
menu and at the beginning of their business 
conference. 

Suddenly Underwood sprang from his 
chair with glaring eyes and a face purple 
with rage. 

“‘God bless my soul! what’s the matter, 
Underwood?” exclaimed Phipps. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” Underwood 
hissed between clenched teeth. “By the 
way, will you excuse me? I just remem- 
bered an important engagement — must 
keep it!” 





A Man’s Word 








He was gone before the other man could 
reply, striding through the room, almost up- 
setting a waiter with a tray in his hurry to 
reach the door. 

He had seen Molly on the opposite side 
of the Avenue. She was standing as far 
back as possible in a doorway, plainly visible 
to him, yet he felt sure she meant to be 
concealed as much as possible: She was 
evidently waiting for some one. That was 
what enraged him. Well, he would know! 

When he reached the street she was no- 
where to be seen. He rushed this way and 
that, looking for her. Then he called a taxi, 
sprang into it, and was driven rapidly up 
the Avenue. He fumed at the delay at 
every crossing. It was fully twenty min- 
utes before he reached his own house. He 
let himself in, looked about him like a 
madman bent upon committing a crime, 
then, leaping up the stairs, he burst into his 
wife’s room. She was calmly reading, 
with no suggestion about her that she had 
been out of the house that day. 

“Why, Cyrile! I thought you were 
lunching with Phipps!” she exclaimed. 

“T was. But I saw you standing in the 
doorway on the other side of the street. 
What were you doing there?” he demanded, 
looking down at her sternly. 

“You saw yourself. I was standing, you 
said, not sitting; not running, just stand- 
ing!” She began to laugh again. 

This was too much! She could be face- 
tious about such a thing as that! He seized 
her roughly by the hands. 

““See here, Molly, things can’t go on the 
way they have been going for weeks and 
weeks now—” 

“Only four, not quite four weeks, Cyrile,”’ 
she interrupted. 

“From being the most faithful and truth- 
ful woman Iever knew you’ve become—” 

“The most untruthful,” she finished. 

“Yes, you have deceived me almost every 
time you’ve opened your lips. I haven’t 
known one single thing about you, any more 
than if you were a stranger,” he cried fiercely. 

“And you’ve suffered, haven’t you, 
dear?” was the unexpected response. 

“T have! My God, I have suffered the 
tortures of the damned,” he said, releasing 
her hands. 

“Ves, know. I’ve suffered, too, though 
of course not as much as you have,” she 
said, sitting erect, fluffing her hair, and 
looking at him like a holy penguin 
with naked wings. 
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“There has not been an hour of the day 
when I could count on you, Molly, not a 
word from your lips that I could believe,” 
he groaned. 

“And think of it, Cyrile, there are women, 
many, many women, who pass their whole 
lives in that dreadful uncertainty about 
their husbands. I’ve heard you laugh at 
some of them. That poor little Mrs. 
Calligen, for example, who is always calling 
her husband over the phone to find out 
if he is really in his office, who pops in 
and out there unexpectedly, just to see 
if he is where he said he would be at such 
and such an hour,” she said, looking at 
him gravely. 

“Ves, she’s a fool. That woman makes 
her husband ridiculous with her senseless 
jealousy,” he admitted. “But what has 
that to do with us, Molly?” 

“Everything! Don’t you see you’ve 
been acting exactly like Mrs. Calligen,” 
she explained, beginning to smile. 

“T have not!” he protested indignantly. 

“Yes, you have. You come home at 
unexpected hours, you call over the phone 
when you have nothing to say, only to find 
out if [am here. You ask me all kinds of 
questions. You’ve been watching me, ac- 
tually trailing me, Cyrile. Something has 
made you ‘senseless,’ too. It always 
does,”’ she concluded. 

‘What are you driving at? I don’t see 
the point,” he said. 

“Yes, you do, only you are ashamed to 
admit it. One always is. One denies that 
one is suspicious or jealous when really one’s 
heart is on fire with both. You could not 
help it. Your faith and sense of security 
in me, in my word, were gone, so you be- 
came senseless. It’s the same with us, dear. 
Wives who discover that their husbands 
deceive them—in—even little things—” 

“But, Molly—” 

“You remember the afternoon you had 
tea with Blanche Harmon at the Plaza,” 
she went on, taking no notice of his inter- 
ruption. “You said you were in the office 
at the very hour I saw you there with her. 
Then I remembered other things you said 
which I knew were not true, either.” 

“T’ve been a faithful husband to you, 
Molly. You shouldn’t—” 

“A faithful husband who deceived, dear, 
just to keep me comfortable. Well, it 





doesn’t, you know. Women always find 
out, soon or late; then—then, Cyrile, they 
become, as you say, senseless, they lose 
their poise. They sneak, they are always 
trying to find out what you keep from them. 
They suspect more than is true. They be- 
come perfectly hateful. The divorce courts 
are full of them. Society is honeycombed 
with these poor, contemptible, senseless 
women. But now—” she hesitated a little 
before she went on, “now, Cyrile, you know 
why they are so. You know what they 
suffer. You have felt a little, a very little, 
of what they endure. It’s been truly awful, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Ts this why you’ve been—Good Lord, 
Molly, is this the explanation of your dia- 
blerie for the last month?” He stared at 
her with amazement—and with a slowly 
growing relief. 

“Ves, I thought I’d try that first, let you 
know how it feels not to be able to believe a 
man’s word because one is a woman, and 
his wife—before I became ‘senseless.’ You 
understand now, don’t you?” Tears leaped 
into her eyes. Her cheeks flushed, her lips 
trembled. 

He drew her to him, held her in a close 
embrace. “To think you care so much for a 
little thing like that, Molly—”’ 

“Tt’s the little things that count, Cyrile,” 
she sobbed. “They’ve counted awfully 
with you, all the little, little lies I’ve told. 
They’ve made you perfectly miserable. 
They’ve changed your whole nature. 
You’ve become a morose man, a suspicious 
man, an insanely jealous husband, all in a 
month, because my word to you was as 
worthless as your word was to me.” 

“But it’s all over now, thank God!” he 
murmured, kissing her. 

“Tt is if you speak the truth to me as you 
would have me speak it to you. Heaven 
knows it’s been hard enough to do what I’ve 
done, to have you look at me, Cyrile, the 
way you sometimes did, as if you were 
ashamed for me, more than you were 
grieved for yourself. That hurt worse than 
anything. But it’s the way women suffer, 
too, when they listen to—well, you know 
now, what makes them that way!” 

“T’m not likely to forget, dear!” 

“Best not,” tittered Molly. “I feel 
I’ve developed a real talent for lying, 
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Cyrile! 


Justice, “the best short story Corra Harris ever wrote,” says a well-known critic, 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The thought forced itself upon me out of the brightness and busyness of the 
And my son drove the shaft home by 


Avenue, where the mating call was louder than all others. 
There is no need on earth for you to 


“And I am done with it!” 


saying: “Come on out and live with us, mater. 

do anything but just be serene from now on.” No place in the scheme of life for 
me—just because 1 am a woman and no home needs me! I rebelled 

; ‘Happy at Half-Past Forty” 
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Happy at Half-Past Forty 


Few problems of women are more poignant than the one which faces them as they round 
the corner past middle age. Their life-work has seemingly ended; the children are grown 
up, their husbands are engrossed with business. They themselves have abundant energy, 
but custom has given them no way in which they can employ it. And so in thousands they 
have drifted into an empty old age. Now, however, revolt is in the air, and women seem de- 
termined that the world shall not lose the benefit of their ripe experience, nor they the happi- 
ness that is their due. They have gone into business and made money, into politics and- made 
trouble for the politicians, into public service and made it better. If there is in the mind of 
any woman a doubt that she should join this movement the following article should dispel it. 


By Rose Young 


With an Illustration by Lejaren Hiller 


ERE is a bit of woman-human 
experience, as told by the woman- 
human who lived through it. 
As experience it was probably 

not unusual. The unusual part probably 
came in only in the story-teller’s conscious 
relation to it; only in her being able to 
analyze her own psychology so heroically. 
She was past fifty, and the most remarkable 
thing about her was that, though she looked 
fifty, she had the sort of beauty that holds 
with the sense of its present adequacy; 
so that you never caught yourself thinking, 
“How beautiful she must have been!” 
Instead, you found yourself admitting, 
“How beautiful she is/” 

“Tt was on the Avenue,” she said. “I 
was walking with my son in the mid-after- 
noon of one of those spring days that fairly 
bubble with life. The sidewalk was 
thronged with men and women. Often 
they were paired, a man and a woman. 
Even when they were not paired, even when 
they only passed one another going in the 
same direction, or face to face, there was 
a sort of potential pairing suggested. You 
can get that suggestion on Fifth Avenue 
any day in the week. It’s the mating call, 
and in spite of the overlay or artifice, in 
spite of manners, in spite of houses, and the 
clang of steel on steel and the roar of traffic, 
it bugles from block to block with elemental 
directness. And you can’t help seeing that 
the women dress and come out especially to 
hear it; you see that they redden their 
cheeks and their lips to incite it; you see 
that to challenge it more they stick feathers 
on top of their heads, tie strings around 
their knees, and prop their heels on little 
stilts. ‘For a woman it is all there is to 
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life,’ I acknowledged to myself. ‘For a 
woman there is no light, no sound, no hope 
without it. If a woman is done with it, 
she is done with living.’ Just there my 
thought broke short off. A curious thing 
had happened. The sun was still shining, 
but a chill had come out of the air and 
struck through me to my bones. The 
farther in I drew my breath the colder it 
seemed to get. Then, as if it had to, my 
mind finished the broken sequence of 
thought—‘ And I am done with it!’ With 
that, Fifth Avenue slipped from me. I 
seemed to be standing in a cemetery, tracing 
my own epitaph on a tombstone that shone 
white in a purple twilight, ‘To the memory 
of one who has lived.’ 

“My son recalled me from this cheerful 
digression. ‘Do give up the house and 
come on out and live with us, mater,’ he 
said, as we parted at Forty-Second Street. 
‘There is no need on earth for you to do 
anything but just be serene from now on.’ 

“He went on then to Grand Central 
Station, and I hurried home with that 
cemetery feeling strong upon me. ‘What 
am I to do?’ I kept wondering. ‘I will 
never marry again. That means that there 
is no place in the scheme of life for me. 
That means that I am dead. Yet I am 
strong and well. I feel in myself capacity 
for joy and for work. How can I accept 
this death-in-life arrangement?’ I was, 
unfortunately, free from the urge of eco- 
nomic necessity. I could see myself sit- 
ting about my own house, reading a little, 
sewing a little, going to friends’ houses to 
play cards a little, going out to my son’s 
house ‘for. week-ends, tickling his babies’ 
toes, teaching them to say granny as they 
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came on, one by one. There could be a 
little travel, of course, but I had already 
been nearly everywhere. I could not use 
myself along any of those lines. To use 
myself. My whole protest, and by this 
time I was protesting, began to center in 
that phrase. I had been a good home- 
maker, a bearable wife, a well-loved mother, 
and as long as I had had my home-making 
business ‘to occupy my thought and time 
I had felt used, needed. The truth was, 
my occupation had failed too soon, leaving 
me with unused, untouched capacity. 
There are many women like that today— 
so many all around us.” 

“And what is the answer for them?” 

“At least, I can tell you the answer for 
me. The thought of using myself resur- 
rected me. I got out of my encoffined state 
and shook off my grave-clothes. I knocked 
over my Own tombstone and walked out 
of that purple-lighted cemetery. A 
third of my natural life was before me. 
Why should I wrap myself in the shroud of 
popular tradition that for a woman the 
life-cycle is limited to the physiological? 
Why deny the pulse in me, the power? 
I took my salvation into my own hands. 
I forcefully re-established the idea of effec- 
tive living, and put the idea to the test 
forthwith. I got myself appointed to this 
no-pay-for-much-work city job, and I have 
been for many years a happy woman in 
active service; and, what’s more, I expect 
to be one for many years to come.” 

In that little fragment from the story 
of one woman’s life, you have evidence of 
twentieth-century woman’s resistless effort 
to assert her capacity to live and to do. 
To the earlier decree that woman’s career, 
vocation, whole destiny, in fact, lies in 
maternity, the twentieth-century woman 
opposes the practical challenge that such 
a destiny does not on the average—and 
cannot if quality and not quantity is to be 
the race standard—account for more than 
twenty years of activity in a woman’s life. 

In order to complete the picture of the 
life-scheme as it has been mapped out for 
women, she invites you to start with the 
beginning of those twenty years of maternal 
activity. Take the case of some woman 
you know who is bearing and rearing a 
houseful of children. Let it be, preferably, 
the case of the woman in the little town, 
or out in the country, the woman with 
the fullest hands of all. One baby is hardly 
out of the cradle before another is in it. 


The spirit’s reserves that should bank with- 
in the mother as an inexhaustible supply 
reservoir for the spiritual demands of the 
children are frittered away over polishing 
the stove, washing the wainscoting, chasing 
dust, and putting up damson preserves. 

“Mother,” pleads Susie, “why do birds 
fly?” 

“Because they can’t bear it where they are, 
and feel that they just must go somewhere 
else—take that lye can from the baby and 
get out of this kitchen with him before you 
drive me crazy!” 

Every morning mother wakes with a fine 
intention to keep her soul serene. Every 
night she realizes that most of the fineness 
got drowned in the dishwater. It seems to 
her that the days will never end, yet each 
is too short for the cooking, cleaning, mend- 
ing, pottering, puttering that must be 
crowded into it. “Talk of using women!” 
cries mother. ‘Iam used up. Don’t add the 
least little straw to my load. Don’t even 
give methevote. It might mean more work.” 

That lines up beside the woman of forty- 
five, resolutely refusing to be “dead,”’ the 
busy young mother, overworked to the 
point of wishing she were dead. (Inci- 
dentally it gives an illustration of the way 
we waste women, burdening them when 
they shouldn’t be burdened, and exempting 
them when they shouldn’t be exempted.) 
Mother’s perspective is work-obscured. 
But the perspective is there, and presently 
she is moving into the middle distance to- 
ward it, a more detached figure, on a clearer, 
upland grade. While the busy years have 
been going by, the busy children have been 
growing hard. Two are ready to start to 
school. Another year, and a third starts. 
Last of all Baby John trots away, a slate in 
one hand and the other hand in Sister Sue’s. 

All day long now there are no children at 
home. Great piles of sewing come off the 
machine during the quiet, undisturbed 
hours. If it were not for the fact that four 
growing children wear out so many clothes 
there would positively be time for a little 
rest. Next thing mother knows a neighbor 
brings in a catalogue and “some things” 
she has gotten from a mail-order house. 

“Just look at these!” cries the neighbor. 
“‘Aren’t you and I foolish to wear ourselves 
out over sewing-machines when the ready- 
to-wears are so nice and so cheap!” 

For a while the traditional way of achiev- 
ing clothes holds its own with mother. The 
feeling that she may be shirkins, betraying 
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somebody or something, the past maybe, 
delays her order. But finally it goes forth— 
for some overalls for the boys, some frocks 
for the girls. After that it seems foolish 
to make things at home that cost more and 
don’t ‘‘set”’ so well. 

Still the children grow. Presently they 
are graduated from high school and turning 
their eager young faces collegeward. Home 
has become for them a place to come back 
to. The active business of their lives is 
going forward elsewhere. At home they 
begin to talk of “saving mother.” And 
mother, fairly stewing with energy that has 
been massing on itself for these last ten 
years, listens dubiously. Mother has made 
a discovery—those busy first years were 
splendid years, splendid because busy. 
These empty years that stretch away with 
no business in them frighten her. She holds 
on to the children with passionate attach- 
ment. People remark anew her devotion 
to the children. Within herself she admits 
the selfishness of that devotion. Dis- 
possessed from the old natural channels of 
maternal activity, she tries to prolong 
maternity artificially. She clings to her 
girls and boys leech-wise. She gets in their 
way. Through their filial protestations 
she can feel their helpless sense of her in- 
sufficiency for their happiness. Prolonging 
maternity artificially is, she finds, as bad 
for grown children as golden curls are for 
an eight-year-old boy, or as knickerbockers 
are for one twice that age. Her surer 
ministry asserts itself. Resolution stays 
her clinging hands. “Why don’t you go 
on and marry, you youngsters?”’ she begins 
to ask. “You mustn’t wait too long.” 
And the youngsters, shaky with relief and 
gladness, take her at her word. 

Now, asks the woman of forty-five, what 
is mother to do? Her case has, you see, 
become my case. We are but one and the 
same woman at two distinct periods of 
growth and circumstances. Preach and 
powwow all you please about motherhood 
as a “career,” confuse function with voca- 
tion as long as you like, the fact remains 
that motherhood has not been enough to 
fill mother’s life. Even though it be enough 
while it lasts, it doesn’t last long enough. 
Here is mother, through with the activity 
of motherhood, her faculties intact, her 
whole being, experience-enriched, clamorous 
for further activity. And we ask her to 
take herself as an invalid! We remind her 
that she is shelved in so far as any actual 


need of her is defined in either the social or 
the domestic economy! We say, Take your 
knitting and go sit in the chimney-corner. 
You are through with life, and life is through 
with you. Make room for youth and beauty. 
Your place is needed for the next generation. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this insistence was too much for women. 
Even before they reached forty-five they 
gave up, put on black lace caps and the 
distressed smile of an inactive liver, and 
docilely filed into the chimney-corner— 
and knitted. But it was not too much 
for many women of the last half of that 
same century. And it promises not to be 
too much for any woman of the twentieth- 
century—though it must be admitted that 
the exigencies of the situation remain a 
sharp test of mettle. For one thing, even 
twentieth-century woman has still to pry 
her own mind open to the evidence that the 
physiological crisis confronting her may be 
of relatively little importance, because of 
its easy mastery by right ways of living and 
thinking and hoping. For another thing, 
she must nearly always accommodate her- 
self to wrenches in personal and home ties 
at the same critical time: the children will 
marry, John may die, the home may go to 
pieces. Moreover, she has to make ac- 
quaintance with herself all over again; 
she has to identify her new powers. And, 
lastly, and very importantly, she has to 
find the exact point of application at which 
to relate these powers to life in a practical 
and satisfying way. 

To the woman of forty-five the life- 
interest lies in the reality of being needed, 
the chance not to be superfluous. Before 
forty-five, a woman may, if she is of the 
leisured class, try all sorts of unredl -vays of 
defining a life-interest. But at forty-five one 
has come to know the difference between 
fooling oneself and using oneself. At forty- 
five the demand is very definitely to be used, 
and for the best of reasons. The death of 
physical function has subtly merged into 
the birth of psychic function, and that func- 
tion is demanding fulfilment through human 
and social activity. To send the woman 
astir with it to knit in the chimney-corner 
was as sensible as to tie Tommy’s legs 
together to keep him from climbing fences. 

Today the woman astir with it, instead 
of going into the chimney-corner, does the 
exactly opposite thing. She opens the 
front door and fares forth into the outer 
world to find the voint of application for her 
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resurgent powers. It may be that there 
are economic demands upon her. It may 
be that forty-five finds somebody suddenly 
looking to her for bread and butter. If so, 
she discovers the point of application in a 
store or an office, a millinery shop, or a tea- 
room, turns herself into a purchasing-agent 
or an interior decorator, markets home- 
made pickles or runs a buffalo-ranch. In 
some one of innumerable ways she defines a 
place for herself in busy marts among busy 
people, who have one of the best chances 
in the world to be happy because they 
don’t have time to be miserable. It may 
be that she has a profession to resume, or 
that she boldly takes up a profession, as did 
the mid-Western mother who was recently 
graduated in her son’s law class. 

But, judged by the evidence, the activity 
that most surely invokes the interest of the 
woman of forty-five today, and that prom- 
ises the most socially, can be summed up as 
“civic work.” For years American women 
have been making more and more definite 
connections along that line. If you will 
trace the trail forward from the beginning, 
you will find that the initial venture took 
form under the guise of church work, as 
little slum charities. And the woman who 
played slum angel was, you can count upon 
it, the same woman who, a little later, 
founded the women’s club in her home city 
and led the fight for a new slum school- 
house. A few years more, and that same 
woman was to be found hanging around the 
court where the juvenile delinquents were 
lined up. The voluntary mothering that 
she did with the scrubby derelicts attracted 
the judge’s attention, and he genially ap- 
pointed her a probation officer—without 
pay. She didn’t stickle for pay. She was 
pioneering; she had to make her case first, 
prove her capacity; and she knew it. 

Next, it was discovered that she seemed to 
have rather illuminating convictions about 
how to fit penalties to cases. The judge 
began to summon her more and more to the 
rail in front of the bench and listened more 
and more closely as she leaned across it to 
tell him what to do with little Rat Peters 
or Sulky Mamie Higgins, or some other 
young incorrigible before the court. Finally, 
it was apparent that her practical knowledge 
and facility should be listed among the 
city’s resources in the regular way, the job- 
and-salary way, and she was put on the 





city pay-roll as the head of one of the city’s 
penal institutions. From voluntary work 
to paid work, from little job to big job, 
she has been weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting, and the chances are that 
she is slated next for the commissionership 
of charities or correction in some compli- 
cated city government. 

That lets us catch up with her where she 
stands today, her eyes glowing over a pros- 
pect in which the factors of happiness can 
be seen to commingle promisingly—voca- 
tional interest, human interest, usefulness, 
helpfulness—while the world hesitates on 
the brink of a far more extended use of her 
tried abilities in solving the problems of 
municipal, state, and national welfare. We 
have women jurors and women mayors 
and we are fast getting used to them. 
And what we get used to in civics, as in 
economics, stops frightening us. Seventy- 
five years ago, for instance, the world 
had a dreadful scare over the idea of 
women going into stores as clerks. It was 
going to “de-womanize them;” and, the 
old alarm! it was going to side-track men 
from one of the ways of making a living. 
But none of that kept woman out of sales- 
rooms—for the very good reason that the 
salesrooms needed them, and they needed 
the salesrooms. By the year 2000 the need 
of women in civics will be as readily con- 
ceded as we of today concede woman place 
in the economic struggle. By then twen- 
tieth-century woman’s interest in the civic 
prospect will have been justified, and people 
will be as accustomed to women judges, 
prison superintendents, commissioners, may- 
ors, legislators, as we of today are accus- 
tomed to women clerks, printers, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, and storekeepers. 

Meantime, whether she is making her 
demonstration along economic lines or along 
civic, whether she is earning a living for 
somebody or mothering the city, it may 
easily be that the middle-aged woman’s 
most signal contribution to life is her own 
conviction of happiness in it. It radiates 
from her—in her spick-and-span appearance, 
her vigorous step, her energy and elasticity. 

To a world sick for the secret of happiness 
there is healing in the mere sight and sound 
of some one who has discovered that secret 
to the extent that today’s active, progres- 
sive woman seems to have done by the time 
she is half-past forty. 
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Felix O'Day 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of ‘*Peter,”’ ‘Kennedy Square,” etc. 
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Synopsis:—Felix O’Day is a man of mystery. Handsome, attractive, and likable, he is wrapped in a fine dignity and 
entrenched behind a reserve through which no one has succeeded in piercing. We find him in the night crowds on Broad- 
way, gloomy and imperturbable, peering into the faces of the theatergoers. _We trace him to his cheap lodging-house. 
where he is a mystery to his landlady. He isa mystery, too, to Otto Kling, the Fourth Avenue dealer in antiques, to whom 
Felix takes his dressing-case—the one so marked with crests—in order to raise money for his board. Here we meet “‘ Bees- 
vings’’—Otto’s motherless little daughter, Masie—and her dog Fudge. Otto, his curiosity and interest aroused, takes 
Felix across the way to honest Kitty Cleary, who, with her husband, runs a “‘local express” business; and Kitty, her warm 
sympathy immediately enlisted, sees at once that Felix is a gentleman—and Irish —and takes him in to board. When 
it becomes known that Felix is in search of work, Otto, not to be outdone, gives him a job in his store, where Felix proves 
invaluable, his knowledge of antiques and his thorough judgment enabling him to broaden and extend Kling’s business, 
establishing it on a firmer footing anda higher plane. Having stipulated that his evenings shall be entirely free, Felix per- 
sists in a hunt for some one—walking the streets and searching through the crowds, night after night. Meanwhile his fine, 
broad humanity begins to blossom in the friendly spirit of all those around him, and especially in the adoring love of little 
Masie—who has taken him straight to her heart. With Masie a visit is paid to the studio of new friends, old Sam Dogger 


and older Nat Ganger—ancient mariners on the sea of Art—whose hearts are as warm as their pockets are light. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE glimpse which Felix had caught 
of these two poor, unappreciated 
old men, living contentedly from 
hand to mouth, gaily propping 

each other up when one or the other weak- 
ened, had affected him even more than had 
the misery he had fathomed in the tramp’s 
eyes. If such battered hulks, stranded 
thesz many years on the dry sands of in- 
competency, with no outlook for themselves 
across the wide sea over which their con- 
temporaries were scudding with all sails set 
before the wind of success—if these casta- 
ways, their past always vith them and their 
{sture forever out of their reach, could laugh 
and be merry, why should not he make the 
best of his present situation, and carry 
some of their spirit into his relations with 
the people among whom his lot was now 
thrown? 

That they had all been more than good to 
him, and that he owed them something in 
return, continued to impress itself upon his 
mind as the days went by. Few such help- 
ing hands had ever been held out to him. 
When they had been, the proffered palm 
had generally concealed a hidden motive. 
What they lacked in the so-called refine- 
ments of modern life was more than made 
up by their fine sense of what each owed 
to a neighbor in distress; a death, a birth, 
or even a temporary disgrace, was all that 
was needed to arouse at once their active 
sympathies. 

With the proof of this constantly before 





his eyes, he came to the conclusion that he 
owed them something more than he had 
already given, and he made up his mind to 
try to add what he could of his own to the 
general fund of good fellowship and good 
deeds. 

He would continue his nightly search— 
this was inevitable, and he had not missed 
a single evening—but he would return 
earlier, so as to be able to spend an hour 
reading to Masie before she went to bed, or 
with his other friends and acquaintances of 
“The Avenue”’—especially with Kitty and 
John. He had been too neglectful of them, 
getting back to his lodgings at any hour of 
the night, either to let himself in by his pass- 
key—all the lights out and everybody asleep, 
or to find only Kitty or John, or both, at 
work over their accounts, or waiting up for 
Mike or Bobby, or for one of their wagons 
detained on some dock. 

By means of the increase in his salary 
made by Kling, he had been enabled, after 
two weeks, not only to recover his dressing- 
case, which then rested on the mantel in his 
room, but to take his meals wherever he 
happened to be at the moment—a great re- 
lief in many ways to a man of his tastes; 
Kitty, of course, had demurred, and had 
talked the matter over with John, wonder- 
ing whether she had neglected his comfort; 
but Felix had settled it at the time with a 
pat on her shoulders. ‘Just let me have 
my way this time, my dear Mrs. Cleary,” 
he had said, gently but firmly. “I am a 
bad boarder and cause you no end of 
trouble, for I am never on time. And 
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please keep the price as it is, for I don’t 
pay you half enough for all your goodness 
to me.” 

Under the impulse of his new resolution, 
and rather ashamed of his former attitude 
in view of all her unremitting attentions, he 
resumed his place at her table. Kitty was 
enchanted, and, much to his own surprise, 
he discovered the meals growing better and 
more savory. He taught her how to broil 
a chop over her coal-fire by removing the 
stove-lid—until then they had been fried— 
and a new way with a rasher of bacon, using 
the carving-fork instead of a pan, suggestions 
which had made the evening meal just that 
much more enjoyable, the three—four, 
when Bobby was present—getting a new 
sense of coziness out of the simple repast, 
much to the delight of the hostess, who was 
prouder of her boarder than of any other 
human being who had come into her life, 
except John and Bobby. 

To O’Day’s surprise, also, he found him- 
self growing happier, and daily more inter- 
ested in the sweet family relations of the 
small household. All the married couples 
he had seen until then had pulled apart, or 
lived apart—mentally, at least. These 
two were bound together heart and soul. 

“What do I care for what we haven’t 
got,”’ she had said to him one night, when 
some economies in the small household 
were being discussed. ‘‘I’m better off than 
half the women who stop at my door in their 
carriages. I got two arms, and I can sleep 
eight hours when I get the chance, and 
John loves me and so does Bobby and so 
does my big white horse, Jim. There ain’t 
one of them women as knows what it is to 
work for her man and him to work for her.” 

On some nights he would contrive to 
stop at the Studio Building, where both of 
the old fellows were always to be found, sit- 
ting side by side before Nat’s stove; and 
picking them up bodily, so to speak, he 
would set them down on hard chairs in a 
rathskeller on Sixth Avenue, where they 
would all dine together, the old fellows 
warmed up with two beers apiece. This 
done, he would bring them back, see them 
safely up-stairs, and return to his lodgings. 

It was after one of these mild diversions 
that, before going to his room, he pushed 
open the door of the Clearys’ sitting-room 
with a cheery, ‘May I come in, Mistress 
Kitty?” 
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“Oh, but I’m glad to see ye!” was the 
joyous answer. ‘I was sayin’ to myself, 


‘Maybe ye’d come in before he went.’ 
Here’s Father Cruse I been tellin’ ye about— 
and, Father, here’s Mr. O’Day that’s livin’ 
wid us.” 

A full-chested man of forty, in a long 
black cassock, standing six feet in his stock- 
ings, his face alight with the glow of a freshly 
kindled pleasure, rose from his chair and 
held out his hand. “The introduction 
should be quite unnecessary, Mr. O’Day,” 
he exclaimed, in the full sonorous voice of a 
man accustomed to public speaking. ‘“ You 
seem to have greatly endeared these dear 
people to you, which in itself is enough, for 
there are none better in my parish.” 

Felix, who had been looking the speaker 
over, taking in his intelligent face, deep 
black eyes and more especially the heavy 
black eyebrows that lay straight above 
them, felt himself warmed by the hearty 
greeting and touched by its sincerity. “TI 
agree with you, Father, in your praise of 
them,” he said, as he grasped the priest’s 
hand. “They have been everything to me 
since my sojourn among them. And, if I 
am not mistaken, you and I have something 
else in common. My people are from Lim- 
erick.” 

“And mine from Cork,” laughed the 
priest, as he waved his hand toward his 
empty chair, adding, “Let me move it 
nearer the fire.” 

“No, Dll take my old seat, if you do not 
mind. Please do not move, Mr. Cleary; 
I’m near enough.” 

“And are you an importation, Father, 
like myself?” continued Felix, shifting the 
rocker for a better view of the priest. 

“No. I am only an Irishman by in- 
heritance. I was raised here on the soil, 
born down in Greenwich village—and a 
very queer old part of the town it is. 
Strange to say, there are very few changes 
along its streets since my boyhood. I 
found the other day the very slanting cel- 
lar-door I used to slide on when I was so 
high! Do you know Greenwich?” 

He was sitting upright as he spoke, his 
hands hidden in the folds of his black cas- 
sock, wondering meanwhile what was caus- 
ing the deep lines on the brow of this high- 
bred, courteous man, and the anxious look in 
the deep-set eyes. As priest he had looked 
into many others, framed in the side-win- 
dow of the confessional—the most wonder- 
ful of all schools for studying human nature 
—but few like those of the man before him; 
eyes so clear and sincere, yet shadowed by 
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what the priest vaguely felt was some over- 
whelming sorrow. 

“Oh, yes, I know it as I know most of 
New York,” Felix was saying. “It is close 
to Jefferson Market, and full of small houses 
near by where I should think people could 
live very cheaply. I have walked a great 
deal about your city,” he added, then 
checked: himself, as if the mere statement 
might lead to discussion. 

Kitty, who had been darning one of John’s 
gray yarn stockings—the needle was still be- 
tween her thumb and forefinger—leaned 
suddenly forward. “That’s the matter with 
him, Father, and he’ll never be happy until 
he stops it,” she cried. ‘‘ He don’t do noth- 
in’ but tramp the streets until I think he’d 
get that tired he’d go to sleep standin’ up.” 

Felix smiled toward her. “And why 
not, Mrs. Cleary? How can I learn any- 
thing about this great metropolis unless I 
see it for myself?” 

“But it’s all Sunday and every night! I 
get that worried about ye sometimes, I’m 
ready to cry. And ye won’t 
listen to a thing I say! 
I been ’waitin’ for 
Father Cruse to 
get hold of ye, 
and I’m goin’ 
to say what’s 
in my mind.” 
Here she 
looked ap- 
pealingly to 
the priest. 
“Now, you 
just talk to 
him, Father, 
won’t ye, 
please?” 

The priest, 
laughing heart- 
ily, raised his 
protesting hands 
toward her. “If he 
fails to heed you, 
Mrs. Cleary, he certainly 
won't listen tome. What 





do you say for yourself, Mr. 42, O:Day's tuition Kitty's meals 
grew better and better. He taught her been, but your peopl or 


O’Day?”’ 

Felix twisted his head until 
he could address his words 
more directly to his hostess. 
“Please keep on scolding me, my dear 
Mrs. Cleary. I love to hear you. But 
there is Father Cruse, why not sympa- 
thize with him? He tramps to some pur- 















how to broil a chop over a coal fire by 
removing the stove-lid. and a new way 
with a rasher of bacon 


pose. I am only the Wandering Jew who 
does it for exercise.” 

Kitty held the point of the darning- 
needle straight out toward Felix. “But 
why must you do it Sundays, Mr. O’Day? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“But Sunday is my holiday.” 

“Yes, and there’s early mass. Ye’d 
think he’d come, wouldn’t ye, Father?” 

One of O’Day’s low, murmuring laughs, 
that always sounded as if he had grown un- 
accustomed to letting the whole of it pass 
his lips, filtered through the room. 

“You see what a heathen I am, Father,” 
he exclaimed. ‘But I’m going to turn over 
a new leaf. I shall honor myself by visit- 
ing St. Barnabas’ some day very soon, and 
shall sit in the front pew—or, perhaps, in 
yours, Mrs. Cleary, if you will let me— 
now that I know who officiates,” and he 
inclined his head graciously toward the 
priest. ‘I hope the service is not always 
in the morning!” 

“Oh, no, we have a service very often at 

night, sometimes at eight o’clock.” 

“‘ And how long does that last?” 
“Perhaps an hour.” 

“And so if I should come 
at eight, and wait until you 

are free, you could give 
me, perhaps, another 
hour of yourself?” 
“Yes, and with 
the greatest 
pleasure. But 

why at those 
hours?” asked 
the priest, with 
some curiosity. 
“Because I 
am very busy 
at other times. 
But I want to 
be quite frank. 
If I come, it will 
not be because I need 
your service, but be- 
cause I shall want to see 
you. Your church is not 
my church, and never has 


especially your priests—have 
always had my admiration 
and respect. I have known 
many of your brethren in my time. One 
in particular, who is now very old—a dear 
abbé, living in Paris. Heaven is made up 
of just such saints.” 
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The priest clasped his hands together. 
“We have many such, sir,” he replied, sol- 
emnly. The acknowledgment came rever- 
ently, with a gleam that shone from under 
the heavy eyebrows. 

Felix caught its brilliance, and the sense 
of a certain bigness in the man passed 
through him. He had been prepared for 
his quiet, well-bred dignity—all the priests 
he had known were thoroughbreds, their 
self-imposed restraint, self-effacement, ab- 
sence of all unnecessary gesture, and modu- 
lated voices, had made them so; but the 
warmth of this one’s underlying nature was 
as unexpected as it was pleasurable. 

“Yes, you have many such,” O’Day re- 
peated simply, after a slight pause, during 
which his thoughts seemed to have wan- 
dered far away. ‘And now tell me,” he 
asked, rousing himself to renewed interest, 
“where your work lies—your real work, I 
mean. The mass is your rest.” 

The priest turned quickly. He won- 
dered if there were a purpose behind 
the question. ‘Oh, among my people,” 
he answered, the slow, even, non-com- 
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mittal tones belying the eagerness of his 
gestures. 

“Ves, know; but goon. Thisisa great 
city—greater than I had ever supposed— 
greater, in many ways, than London. The 
luxury and waste is appalling; the misery is 
more appalling still. What sort of men and 
women do you put your hands on?” 

“Here are some of them,” answered the 
priest, his forefinger pointing to Kitty and 
John. 

“We could all of us do without churches 
and priests,” ventured Felix, his eyes twin- 
kling, “if your parishioners were as good 
as these dear people.” 

“Well, there’s Bobby,” laughed the 
priest, his face turned toward the boy, who 
was sound asleep in his chair, the door-mat 
dog, Toodles, sprawled at his feet. 

“And are there no others, Father Cruse?” 

The priest felt a hidden purpose in the 
insistent tones, and growing suddenly 
grave, he laid his hand on O’Day’s knee. 
“Come and see me sometime, and I will 
tell you. My district runs from Fifth 
Avenue to the East River, from the homes 
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Kitty paused in her darning and leaned over, her needle still 
between thumb and forefinger. “ Father Cruse, he don't do 
nothin’ but tramp the streets!" she said. indicating O' Day 

It's all day Sunday and every night ! That's the matter 
with him, Father. and he il never be happy until he stops 
it! Now. you just talk to bim, Father, won't ye. please?” 


of the rich to the haunts of the poor, and 
there is no form of vice and no depth of 
suffering the world over that does not 
knock daily at my study door. Do not let 
us talk about it here. Perhaps some day 
we may work together, if you are willing.” 
Kitty, who had been listening, her heart 
throbbing with pride over Felix, who had 
held his own with her beloved priest, and 
still fearing that the talk would lead away 
from what was uppermost in her mind— 
O’Day’s welfare—now sprang from her 
chair before Felix could reply. “Of course 
he’ll come, Father, once he’s seen ye.” 
“Yes, I will,” answered Felix, cordially. 
“ And it will not be very long either, Father. 
And now I must say good night. It has 
been a real pleasure to meet you. You 
have been a most kindly grindstone to a 
very dull and useless knife, and I am greatly 
sharpened-up. After all, I think we both 
agree that it is rather difficult to keep any- 
thing bright very long unless you rub it 
against something still brighter and keener. 
Thank you again, Father,” and with a pat 
of his fingers on Kitty’s shoulder as he passed, 
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and a good night to John, he left the room 
on his way to his chamber above. 

Kitty waited until the sound of O’Day’s 
footsteps told her that he had reached the 
top of the stairs and then turned to the 
priest. ‘Well, what do ye think of him? 
Have I told ye too much? Did ye ever 
know the beat of a man like that, livin’ 
in a place like this and eatin’ 

at my table, and never a 

word of complaint out o’ 

him, and everybody lovin’ 
him the moment they 
clap their two eyes on 
him?” 

The priest made no 
immediate answer. For 
some seconds he gazed 
into the fire, then looked 

at John as if about to seek 
some further enlightenment, 
but changing his mind, faced 
Kitty. “Is his mail sent here?” 
“What? His letters?” 

“Yes.” 

“He don’t have any—not one since he’s 
been wid us.” 

“Anybody come to see him?” 

“Niver a soul.”’ 

The priest ruminated for a moment more, 
and then said slowly, as if his mind were 
made up: “It does not matter; somebody 
or something has hurt him, and he has gone 
off to die by himself. In the old days such 
men sought the monasteries; today they 
try to lose themselves in the crowd.”’ 

Again he ruminated, the delicate antennze 
of his hands meeting each other at the tips. 

“A most extraordinary case,” he said 
at last. “No malice, no bitterness—yet 
eating his heart out. Pitiful, really; and 
the worst thing about it is that you can’t 
help him, for his secret will die with him. 
Bring him to me sometimes, and let me 
know before you come so I may be at home.” 

“You don’t think there’s anything 
crooked about him, Father, do you?”’ said 
John, who had sat tilted back against the 
wall and now brought the front legs of his 
chair to the floor with a bang. 

“What do you mean by crooked, John?” 
asked the priest. 

“Well, he blew in here from nowheres, 
bringin’ a couple of trunks and a hat-box, 
and not much in ’em, from what Kitty says. 
And he might blow out again some fine 
night, leavin’ his own full of bricks and 
cart off instead some I keep on storage for 
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my customers, full of God knows what!— 
but somethin’ that’s worth money, or they 
wouldn’t have me take care of ’em. There 
ain’t nothin’ to prevent him, for he’s got the 
run of the place day and night. And Kit- 
ty’s so dead stuck on him she’ll believe any- 
thing he says.” 

Kitty wheeled around in her seat, her 
big strong fist tightly clenched. “Hold 
your tongue, John Cleary!” she cried, in- 
dignantly. ‘“I’d knock any man down—I 
don’t care how big he was—that would be 
a-sayin’ that of you without somethin’ to 
back it up, and that’s what'll happen to 
you if you don’t mend your manners. Can’t 
ye see, Father, that Mr. Felix O’Day is the 
real thing, and no sham about him? I do, 
and Kling does, and so does that darlin’ 
Masie, and every man, woman, and child 
around here that can get their hands on 
him or a word wid him. Shame on ye, 
John! Tell him so, Father Cruse!”’ 

The priest kept silent, waiting until the 
slight family squall—never very long or 
serious between John and Kitty—had spent 
itself. 

“Well, I’m not sayin’ anything against 
Mr. O’Day, Kitty,” broke in John. “I’m 
only askin’ for information. What do you 
think of him, Father? What’s he up to, 
anyhow? ‘There ain’t any of ’em can fool 
ye. I don’t want to watch him—TI ain’t 
got no time—and I won’t if he’s all right.” 

The priest rose from his chair, and stood 
looking down at Kitty, his hands clasped 
behind his back. ‘‘ You believe in him, do 
you not?” 

“T do—up to the handle—and I don’t 
care who knows it!”’ 

“Then I would not worry, John Cleary, 
if I were you.” 

“Well, what does she know about it, 
Father?”’ 

“What every good woman always knows 
about every good man. And nowI must go.” 


CHAPTER VII 


S was to be expected, Kitty’s first 
words to O’Day on the following 
morning related to his meeting with 

Father Cruse. ‘You'll not find a better 
man anywhere,” she had said to him, 
“and there ain’t a trouble he can’t cure.” 

Felix had smiled at her enthusiasm for the 
frank, forceful priest and comforted her by 
saying that it had given him distinct pleas- 
ure to meet him, adding: “A big man with 


a big soul, that priest of yours, Mistress 
Kitty. I begin to see now why you and 
your husband lead such human lives. Yes 
—a fine man.” 

But no closer intimacy ensued, nor did 
he pursue the acquaintance—not even on 
the following Sunday, when Kitty urged 
him, almost to importunity, to go and hear 
the Father say mass. He was not ready as 
yet, he said to himself, for friendships among 
men of his own intellectual caliber. In the 
future he might decide otherwise. For 
the present, at least, he meant to find what- 
ever peace and comfort he could among the 
simple people immediately around him— 
meagerly educated, often strangely narrow- 
minded, but possessing qualities which every 
day aroused in him a profounder admiration, 
strengthening his belief in the saner side of 
life and in those who practised it. Their 
tenderness over each other, their mutual 
helpfulness, was a daily surprise to him, 
while their disinterestedness in kindliness 
aroused in him the greatest respect. 

Here, as he repeatedly observed, were 
men, absorbed in their several occupa- 
tions, proud of their successes, helpful of 
those who fell by the wayside, good cit- 
izens and gocd friends, honest in their busi- 
ness relations, each one going about his ap- 
pointed task and leaving the other fellow un- 
molested in his. Here, too, were women, 
good mothers to their children, and good 
wives to their husbands, untiring helpmates, 
regarding their responsibilities as mutual, 
and untroubled as yet by thoughts of their 
own individual identities, or what their 
respective husbands owed them. 

With the quick discernment of the man 
of the world—one to whom many climes 
and many people were known—he had be- 
gun to discover that this great middle-class 
was really the back-bone of the whole civil 
structure about him, as could be seen in their 
incessant industry in small ways, their do- 
mestic and social virtues, and their help- 
fulness each to the other—not with their 
bank accounts, but with their hands. 
Their self-restraint, sanity, and cleanliness 
marked the normal in the tide-gauge of the 
city’s activities; the hysteria of the rich 
and the despair of the poor were the two 
extremes. 

Moreover he had really begun to enjoy 
their company. This was another reason 
why, in preference to renewing his acquain- 
tance with Father Cruse, he would call 
twice in one week at Digwell’s, whose 
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undertaker’s shop was across the way; why 
he would pass the time of day with Pestler, 
the druggist; and give ten minutes to Cod- 
man, listening to his talk about his fish. If 
you had asked any of his former associates 
why a man of his intelligence should have 
sought such society as that of Digwell, 
whose face was like a tombstone, his 
movements those of a crow stepping 
across wet places in a cornfield, they would 
have shaken their heads in disparaging 
wonder. If you had asked Felix he would 
have answered with a smile, ‘“‘ Why, to hear 
Digwell laugh!”” And then, warming to 
his subject, he would have told you what a 
very jolly person Digwell really was, if you 
were fortunate enough to find him unoc- 
cupied in his private den, way back in the 
rear of his shop. How he would entertain 
you by the hour with anecdotes of his early 
life when he was captain of a baseball team, 
and what fun he had gotten out of it, and 
did still, when he could sneak away to help 
pack the benches. ; 

Or Felix would have answered your in- 
quiry about Pestler, the druggist, with 
some such reply as: “Pestler? Why, Pest- 
ler is one of the most surprising men I 
know. He has kept that same shop, he 
tells me, for twenty-two years. Of course, 
he knows a little about drugs—just enough 
to keep him out of the hands of the police— 
but he is fully alive to the value of patent 
medicines, and such a lot of them! All in 
the neatest of packages with the prescrip- 
tion printed on the labels. And then none 
of you know, perhaps, that Pestler is also a 
student? You might think, when you saw 
only the top of his fuzzy, half-bald head 
sticking up above the wooden partition, 
that he was putting up a prescription, but 
you would be wrong. At such moments he 
is occupied with the microscope, dissecting 
bugs, and pasting them on glass slides for 
use in the public schools. And then again, 


fancy it! he plays the violin—and very 
well, too! He often entertains me with his 
music.” 


Or if it were Codman, the fishmonger: 
“T have taken a great fancy to Codman, 
with his mild, china-blue eyes and red- 
apple cheeks. A fine fellow, that Codman,”’ 
he said one night to Kitty and John. ‘His 
shop was shut up when I went there half 
an hour ago, but he was good enough to 
open it at my knock, and I have just been 
watching him handle the seafood, as he 
calls it, in his big refrigerator. I got a look 
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at his chest and his arms, and at his pretty 
wife and children. She is really the best 
type of the two. American, you say, both 
of them, and a fine pair they are, and he 
tells me he pulled a surf-boat in your coast- 
guard when he was a lad of twenty, then 
took up fishing, and then went into Fulton 
Market, helping at a stall, and now he is up 
here with two delivery-wagons and four as- 
sistants, and is a member of a fish union, 
whatever that is. It’s astonishing! And 
yet I have met him many a time pushing 
his baby-carriage around the block.”’ 

“Yes,” remarked Kitty, putting on a 
shovel of coal. “And I'll lay ye a wager 
that Polly Codman will be drivin’ through 
Central Park in her carriage before five 
years is out; and she deserves it, for there 
ain’t a finer woman from here to the Bat- 
tery.” 

“T am quite sure of it, Mistress Kitty. 
That is where the American comes in—or, 
perhaps it is the New Yorker. I have not 
been here long enough to find out.” 

Sanderson, the florist, interested him 
enormously. To look at Sanderson tying 
ribbons on funeral wreaths, no one would 
ever have supposed that there was rarely a 
first-night at the opera at which he was not 
present, paying for his tickets, too, and 
rather despising Pestler, who got his theater- 
tickets free because he allowed the man- 
agers the use of his windows for advertise- 
ments. Felix forgave him his frozen roses 
whenever the Scotchman, finding a sympa- 
thetic listener, launched out upon his earlier 
experiences, among opera stars, especially 
his acquaintance with Patti whom he had 
known before she became great and whom 
he always spoke of as devotees do of the Ma- 
donna—with bated breath, and 4 sigh of 
despair that he would never see her again. 

Timothy Kelsey, the hunchback, largely 
because of his misfortunes, and especially 
because of his vivid contrast to all the 
others, appealed to him in a totally differ- 
ent way. Tim kept the second-hand book- 
shop, half-way down the block on the op- 
posite side of the street. He was but a 
year or two older than O’Day, but you 
would never have supposed it had Tim 
not told you—not if you had looked close 
and followed the lines of care deep cut 
in his face, and the wrinkles that crowded 
close to his deep, hollowed-out eyes. When 
he was a boy of two, his sister, a girl of six, 
had let him drop to the sidewalk, and he 
had never since straightened his back. The 
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customary outlets, by which fully equipped 
men earn their living, being denied him, he 
had passed his boyhood days in one of 
the small, down-town libraries, cataloging 
the books. With this came the opportun- 
ity to attend the auction sales, when some 
rare volume was to be bid for, he represent- 
ing the library. A small shop of his own 
followed, in the lower part of the town, and 
then the one a little below Kling’s, where he 
lived alone with only a caretaker to look 
after his wants. 

Kelsey had arrived one morning shortly 
after Felix had entered Kling’s service, car- 
rying a heavily-bound book which he laid 
on a glass case under Otto’s nose. ‘‘Take 
a look at it, Otto,” he said, after pausing a 
moment to get his breath, the volume being 
heavy. “There is more brass than leather 
on the outside, and more paint than text 
on the inside. I have two others from the 
same collection. It is in your line rather 
than in mine, I take it. What do you think 
of it? Could you sell it?” 

Kling dropped his glasses from his fore- 
head to the bridge of his flat nose. ‘Vell! 
Dot is a funny-looking book, Tim. Dot is 
awful old, you know.” 

“Ves, seventeenth century, I think,” 
replied Tim. 

“Vot you tink, Mr. O'Day? Ain’t dot 
a k’veer book? Oh, you don’t have met 
my new clerk, have you, Tim? Vell, dis is 
him—Mr. Felix O’Day. Tim Kelsey is an 
olt friend of mine, Mr. O’Day. You must 
have seen dot funny shop vich falls down in- 
to de cellar from de sidevalk—vell, dat’s 
Tim’s.” 

Felix smiled good-naturedly, bowed to 
Kelsey, and taking the huge, brass-bound 
volume in his hands, passed his fingers 
gently across the leather, and then over the 
heavy clamps, turning the book to the light 
of the window so as to examine the chasing 
the closer. Tim, who had been watching 
him, remarked the ease with which he han- 
dled the volume, and the care with which he 
ran his eye along the edges of the inside of 
the back, before paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the quality of the vellum, or to the 
title-page. 

“Did you say you thought it was seven- 
teenth century, Mr. Kelsey?” Felix asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I should say so.” 

“T would put it somewhat earlier. The 
binding is wholly tool-work, much older 
than the brasses, which, I think, have been 
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renewed—at least the clamps—certainly 
one of them is of a later period. The vel- 
lum and the illuminated text’’—again he 
scrutinized the title-page, this time turning 
a few of the inside leaves—‘‘is before Gut- 
tenberg’s time. Hand-work, of course, by 
some old monk. Very curious and very 
interesting. And you say there are two 
others like this one?”’ 

The hunchback, whose big, shaggy head 
reached but a very little above the case 
over which the colloquy was taking place, 
stretched himself upon his toes as if to see 
Felix the better. “You seem to know 
something of books, sir,” he remarked, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘May I ask where you 
picked it up?” 

Again Felix smiled, a curious expression 
lurking around his thin lips—a way with 
him when he intended to be non-committal. 
He was now more interested in the speaker 
than in the object before him, especially in 
the big, dome head and sunken eyes, shaded 
by bushy eyebrows, the only feature of the 
man which seemed to have had a chance 
to grow to its normal size. He had caught, 
too, a certain high-pitched note, one of 
suffering running through the hunch- 
back’s speech—often. discernible in those 
who have been robbed of their full physical 
strength and completeness. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mr. Kelsey. There 
are, you know, but few old clamp-books 
like this in existence. There are some in 
the Bibliothéque in Paris, and a good many 
in Spain. I remember handling one some 
years ago in Cordova. When you have 
seen a fine example you are not apt to forget 
ii. Why do you sell it?” 

Kelsey settled down upon his heels— 
the upper half of his misshapen body tele- 
scoping the lower—and shoved both hands 
into his pockets. ‘I did not come here to 
sell it’ — there was a touch of irony in his 
voice—‘‘I came to find out whether Kling 
could sell it. Do you think you could ?” 

“T might, or I might not. Only a few 
people, so I hear, appreciate this sort of 
thing around here.” 

“What is it worth?” He was still eye- 
ing him closely. People who praised his 
things were those who never wanted to buy. 

“Not very much,” replied Felix. 

“Oh, but I thought you said it was very 
rare?” 

“So it is—almost too rare—and almost 
too old. If it had been done fifty or more 
years later, on one of Guttenberg’s presses, 
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Felix would continue his nightly search—this was inevitable, and he had not missed a single evening—but he would 
return earlier, so as to be able to spend an hour reading to Masie before she went to bed 
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Quaritch might give you two thousand 
pounds for it. Hand-work—which ought 


- really to be more valuable than machine- 


work—is worth pence, where the other sells 
for pounds. One of Guttenberg’s Bibles 
sold here a year ago for three thousand 
guineas, sol am told. What are the other 
two like?” 

“No difference—a clasp is gone from one. 
The other is—’ He stopped, his mien 
suddenly changing to one of marked respect, 
even to one of awe. “Will you do mea 
favor, sir?” 

“With pleasure,’”—again the same quiet 
smile. He had read the financial workings 
of the bookseller’s mind with infinite amuse- 
ment, and decided to see more of him. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“T want you to come over with me to my 
shop. You won’t object, will you, Otto? 
I won’t keep him a minute.” 

“Let me come a little later, sir, say about 
nine o’clock. I have work here until six 
and an engagement, which is important, 
until nine. You are open as late as that?” 

“Oh, I am always open, or can be,” Kel- 
sey answered. ‘What would I shut up for 
except to keep out the rats—human and 
otherwise? I live in my place, and as I live 
alone nobody ever disturbs me—nobody I 
want to see—and I do want you, and want 
you very much. Well, then, come at nine, 
and if the blinds are up, ring the bell.” 
And so the acquaintance began. 

Interesting as these diversions were with 
his neighbors, there were moments when, 
despite his determination to be cheerful 
and to add his quota to the general good 
fellowship, his spirit sank to its lowest ebb. 
It was then he would turn to the thing that 
lay nearest to hand, his work—work often 
so disagreeable to him that but for his sense 
both of obligation and of justice to his em- 
ployer, and his love for Masie, he would 
have abandoned it altogether. 

He had long since become impressed with 
Kling’s deficiencies, and he cast about for 
some plan of helping him to do a larger and 
more remunerative business. There was, 
too, his own peace of mind to consider, and 
any break in the monotony of his life would 
be welcome. 

He outlined several ways by which this 
could be accomplished. His first experi- 
ment grew out of the disorder everywhere 
apparent in the shop. This he determined 
should come to an end, provided Kling 
could be persuaded to let him go about the 
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work in his own way. The present chaos 
of tables, chairs, bureaus, sideboards, and 
the like, heaped higgledy-piggledy, one 
upon the other—the customers edging their 
way between lanes of dusty furniture— 
must be abolished. So must the jumble of 
glass, china, curios, and lamps. This com- 
pleted, color and form would be considered, 
each taking their proper place in the general 
scheme. 

To accomplish these results—Kling being 
as obstinate as the usual Dutch cabinet- 
maker, and as set in his ways—all the 
unsalable, useless, and ugly furniture then 
taking up valuable space must be carted 
away to some auction-room and sold for 
what it would bring. Light, air, and 
space would then follow, and prices ad- 
vanced to make up for the loss on the 
“rattle-trap” and the “rickety.” Stuffs 
which had been poked away in worthless 
bureau-drawers for years, as being too 
ragged even to show, were next to be hauled 
out, patched, and darned, and then hung 
on the bare white walls, concealing the dirt 
and the cracks. 

And all of this, strange to say—espe- 
cially when Kling’s antecedents as a cabinet- 
maker are considered—was finally carried 
out; slowly at first, and with a rush later, 
when every customer who entered the door 
began by complimenting Otto on the im- 
provement. Soon the sales increased to 
such an extent, and the stock became so de- 
pleted in consequence, that Kling was 
obliged to look around for articles of a better 
and higher grade to take its place. 

At this juncture, a happy and unforeseen 
accident came to his aid. A _bric-a-brac 
dealer, with a shop in Jersey City, filled 
with some very good English and Italian 
patterns, and a fine assortment of European 
gatherings—most of them rare, and all of 
them good—fell ill and was ordered to Col- 
orado for his health. His wife had insisted 
on going with him, and thus the whole con- 
cern, including its good-will—worthless to 
Kling—was offered to him at half its value. 

O’Day spent the entire morning crawling 
in and out the interstices of the choked-up 
Jersey City shop: Masie, as his valuable 
assistant, propped up with Fudge on a big 
table, until he had finished. The next day 
the bargain was made. Mike, Bobby, the 
two Dutchies, and both Kitty’s teams were 
then called in and the transfer began. 

It was when this collection of things 
really worth having were being moved into 
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their new home under Felix’s personal di- 
rection, that Masie announced to him an 
important event. They were on the second 
floor at the time, overlooking Hans and 
Mike who had just brought upstairs the 
first of the purchase, a huge, high-backed 
gilt chair, stately in its proportions—Span- 
ish, Felix thought—with a few renovations 
about the arms and back, but a good speci- 
men withal. The chair had evi- 
dently excited her imagination, 
reminding her, perhaps, of some 
of the pictures in Tim Kel- 
sey’s fairy-books, for after 
looking at it for a mo- 
ment she began clap- 
ping her hands and 
whirling about / 
the room. 
“T’vethought / 
of suchalovely | 
thing, Uncle | 
Felix! Let’s 
play Kings and 
Queens! I will 
sit in this chair 
and will dress 
Fudge up like a 
page and everybody 
will come up and 
curtsy, or I will be 
the Fairy Princess and  Kiing 
you will be my Beauty coenged 
Prince, and—” Pele a 
Felix, who was hold- to the bridge of his flat 
ing up the heavy end 1: _, Vell)” he ex- 


claimed. “Dot is a 


of a piece of tapestry  funny-looking book. Tim. 


while the two men were Dot is awful old!” 


clearing a place for it 

behind the chair, called out, “When’s all 
this to happen, Tootcoms?’’—one of his 
pet names—he had a dozen of them. 

“Next Saturday.” 

“Why next Saturday?” 

‘Because then I’m eleven years old, and 
you know that a great many fairy princesses 
are never any older.” 

Down went the tapestry. ‘ Your birth- 
day! You blessed little angel! Eleven 
years old! My goodness, how time flies! 
Pretty soon you will be in long’dresses, with 
your hair in a knot on the top of your head. 
You never told me a word about it!” 

“No, but 1donow. And I am just going 
to have a party—a real party. And I am 
going to invite everybody, all the girls I 
know and all the boys, and all the old 
people.” 


























Felix had her beside him now, her fresh 
young cheek against his. ‘You don’t tell 
me! Well! I never heard anything like it! 
And what will your father say?” 

Her face fell. ‘Don’t let’s tell him! 
Let’s have a surprise!” 

Felix shook his head. “I am afraid we 
could never do that, unless we locked him 
up in the cellar and did not give him a thing 
to eat until everything was ready. Oh, 

just think how he would beg for mercy!” 
Masie rubbed her cheek up and down 

that of Felix in disapproval. ‘No, you 

wouldn’t be so mean to poor Popsy.”’ 

“Well, then, suppose—suppose—”’ and 
he held her teasingly from him to note 
the effect of his words—‘‘suppose we 

make him go away—way off some- 

where, to buy something—so far 
away that he could not come back 
until the next day. How would 
that do?” 
“No, that won’t do—not a 
little bit! I’ve got a better 
plan. You go right 
pata down-stairs 
this minute 
and tell him 
it’s all fixed, 

and that I’m 

going out this 
very afternoon 
to invite every- 
body myself.” 

Felix made a 
wry face. ‘Sup- 
pose he sends me 
about my business?” 

“He won’t. He thinks you are the most 
wonderful man in the world—he told Mr. 
Kelsey so, I heard him—and he won’t re- 
fuse you anything —oh, Uncle Felix”— 
both arms were around his neck now, always 
her last argument—“I do so want a birth- 
day-party and I want it right here in this 
room.” 

Felix smoothed back the hair from her 
pleading eyes, and kissed her tenderly on the 
forehead. For a moment there was silence 
between them, he continuing to smooth 
back her hair, she cuddling the tighter, her 
usual way. She always let him think awhile 
and it always came out right. But he had 
made up his mind. It had been years since 
a birthday of his own had been celebrated; 
nor had he ever helped, so far as he could 
recollect, to celebrate the birthday of any 
child, either a boy or girl; his own little 
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daughter had not lived long enough. Yes, 
Masie should have her birthday, if he could 
bring it about, and it should be the happiest 
of all her life. 

Suddenly he rose, releasing his neck 
from her grasp, and ran his eyes around the 
almost bare interior—the big chair being 
the only article, so far, in place. “It will 
make a grand banquet-hall, Masie,” he 
said, as if speaking more to himself than to 
her. “Let me see!” He walked half the 
length of the floor and began studying the 
walls and the bare rafters of the ceiling. 
These last had once been yellow-washed, 
age and dust having turned the calcimine 
to an old-gold tint, reminding him of a 
ceiling belonging to a Venetian palace. 

“Yes,” he continued, with the same ab- 
stracted air, his head upturned, “there’s a 
good place for hanging a big lamp, if there 
is one in the new lot, and there are spots 
where I can hang twenty or more smaller 
ones. I will cover the side-walls with stuffs 
and embroideries, and put those long Ital- 
ian settees against—Yes, Tweety-kins, it 
will come out all right. It will make a 
splendid banquet-hall! And after the party 
we will leave it just so. Fine, my child! 
And I have an idea, too—a brilliant idea. 
Hans, ask Mr. Kling to be good enough to 
come up here!” 

With the surrender of her Uncle Felix, 
Masie resumed her spinning around the 
room, and kept it up until her father’s bald 
head showed clear above the top of the 
stairs. 

““Masie has had one brilliant idea, Mr. 
Kling, and I have another. I will tell you 
mine first.” It was wonderful how thor- 
oughly he understood the Dutchman. 

“Vell, vot is it?’’ He had sniffed some- 
thing unusual in the atmosphere and was on 
the defensive. When there was only one 
to deal with he sometimes had his way; 
never, when they were leagued together. 

“T propose,” continued O’Day, “to turn 
this whole floor into the sort of a room one 
could live in—like many of the great halls 
I have seen abroad—and I think we have 
enough material to make a success of it, 
plenty of space in which to put everything 
where it belongs. Leave that big chair 
where I have placed it, throw some rugs on 
the floor, nail the stuffs and tapestries to 
the walls, fasten the brackets and sconces 
and appliques on top of them, filled with 
candles, and hang the lanterns and church- 
lamps to the rafters. When I finish with 








it, you will have a room to whieh your cus- 
tomers will flock.” 


Kling, bewildered, followed the play of . 


O’Day’s fingers in the air as if he were al- 
ready placing the ornaments and hangings 
with which his mind was filled. 

“Vell, vot ve do vid de stuff dot’s comin’ 
—all dem sideboards and chairs and de pig 
tables? Ve ain’t got de space.” 

“Half of them will go here, and the bal- 
ance we will pile away on the top floor. 
When these are sold then we’ll bring down 
the others—always keeping up the char- 
acter of theroom. Thatismyidea. What 
do you think of it?” 

The shopkeeper hesitated, his fat fea- 
tures twisted in calculation. Every move 
of his new salesman had brought him in 
double his money. The placing of his goods 
so that a customer would be compelled to 
crawl over a table in order to see whether 
a chair had three whole legs or two, dust 
and darkness helping, had always seemed 
to him one of the tricks of the trade, and 
not to be abandoned lightly. 

“Vou mean dot ve valk ’round loose in 
de middle, and everyting is shoved back de 
vall behind, so you can see it all over?” 

Felix smothered a smile. “Certainly, 
why not?” 

“Vell, Mr. O’Day, I don’t know.” Then, 
noticing the quickly drawn brows of his 
clerk’s face, and the shadow of disappoint- 
ment, “Of course, ve can try it, and if it 
don’t vork ve do it over, don’t ve?” 

Masie slipped her arm through O’Day’s, 
and began a joyous tattoo with her foot. 
She knew now that Felix had carried the 
day. 

“And now for Masie’s idea, Mr. Kling.” 

“Oh, dere is someting else, eh? I 
t’ought dere vould be ven you puts your 
two noddles togedder—Vell, vot is dot all 
about, eh?” 

“She is to have a birthday. She will be 
eleven years old next Saturday.” 

“By Jeminy, yes, dot’s so! I forgot dot, 
Masie. Yes, it comes on de tventy-fust. 
Vy you don’t tell me before, little Bees- 
ving?” 

“Yes, next Saturday; only four days off,” 
continued Felix, forging ahead to avoid any 
side-tracking of his main theme. ‘And 
what are you going to do for her? Not 
many more of them before she will be out of 
the window like a bird, and off with some- 
body else.” 

Otto ruminated. He loved his daughter, 
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Felix called Mr. Kling into the room where Masie sat in state in the big Spanish chair. ‘*Masie has had one 
brilliant idea, Mr. Kling, and I have another.” And he proceeded to unfold the plans for the banqueting- 
hall, while Kling, bewildered, followed the play of O'Day’s fingers in the air as if he were 
already placing the ornaments and hangings with which his mind was filled 
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even if he did sometimes forget her very 
existence. “Oh, I don’t know. I guess ve 
buy her sometings putty—vot you like to 
have, Beesvings? Or maybe you like to go 
to de teater vid Auntie Gossburger. I get 
de tickets.” 

The child disengaged her hand from 
O’Day’s arm, pushed her hair from her 
forehead, and tiptoed to her father. “I 
want a party, Popsy—a real party,” she 
whispered, tipping his chin back with her 
fingers, so he could look at her through 
his spectacles —not over them, like an 
ogre. 

“Vere you have it?” This came in a 
bewildered way, as if the pair had the big 
ballroom at Delmonico’s in the back of their 
heads. 

“Here, in this very place,” broke in Felix, 
“after I get it in order.” 

Kling, gently freeing himself from Masie’s 
hold, stared at his clerk. “Dot vill cost a 
lot of money, don’t it?” 

“No, I do not think so.” 

“Vell, who is coming? 
around?” 

“Everybody is coming—big, little, and 
middle-sized,” answered Felix. The cat was 
all out of the bag now. 

“Vell, dot’s vot I said. You don’t can 
get someting for nodding. You must have 
blenty to eat and drink.”’ 

“No. Some simple refreshment will do 
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—sandwiches, cake and some ice-cream. 
I'll take care of that myself, if you'll per- 
mit me.” 

“Vell, now stop a minute vunce—here is 
anudder idea. Suppose ve make it a Dutch 
treat—everybody bring sometings. Ve had 
vun last vinter at Budvick’s, de upholsterer, 
ven he vas married tventy-five years. I 
give de apples—more as half-a-peck.” 

Felix broke into a hearty, ringing laugh— 
one of the few either Masie or his employer 
had ever heard him utter. 

“We will let you off without even the 
apples this time,” he said, when he re- 
covered his breath. “They are not com- 
ing to get something to eat this time. 
I will give them something better.” 

“ And you say everybody is comin’. 
is dot everybody?” 

“Just leave it all tome, Mr. Kling. And 
give yourself no concern. I am going to 
use everything we have: all our cups and 
saucers, no matter whether they are Spode, 
Lowestoft, or Worcester; all the platters, 
German beer mugs, candlesticks—even that 
rare old table-cloth trimmed with church- 
lace. This is an entertainment to be given 
by a distinguished antiquary in honor of 
his lovely daughter”—and he bowed to 
each in turn—‘“‘the whole conducted under 
the management of his junior clerk, Mr. 
F. O’Day, who is very much at your service, 
sir. 
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The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the December issue. 





will be delighted with this series. 


story of what happened on a certain 


Christmas in the Fog 


The pictures are by Herman Pfeifer. You will want to read the story when you see them-in the 
December Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 





The Romantick Lady 


is a lady you will love the minute you have made her acquaintance—which will be when you turn 
to the place of honor in the December issue of Goop HousEKEEPING. There will appear the first 
of a series of short stories by the world’s best loved woman novelist, 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


All who remember “‘T. Tembarom,”’ “The Secret Garden,” “The Shuttle,” and the books that 
made literary history all the way back to “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” 
The Romantick Lady believes that in every life there is more 
romance than is generally acknowledged, and these stories from her own life light up the path for 
us. If you miss the first one you will miss her philosophy. 













You will also miss the fascinating 
















When Faults Are Virtues 






Our time-honored methods in the upbringing of children have been largely haphazard. As parents 
we have furnished the nést or home, provided proper clothing, three meals a day, and such education 
as our means afforded, and — loving our children all the while — trusted. to luck for the outcome. 
Sometimes this result has been a wonderful little citizen; and sometimes just “a little devil.”” Even 
in the case of the “‘ carefully trained”? child it did not occur to us that character could actually be 


molded in infancy. Now we know better. 


Regarding child-training as a science, we study to 


apply basic principles to the rearing of our children. Mrs. Scott shows concisely how this may be 
done. Taking, this month, temper, she explains how it is produced, and tells how it may be over- 
come in such a manner that the elements which compose it lose their evil shape and are seen as virtues 


By Miriam Finn Scott 


lilustrated by Maginel Wright Enright 


HE faults of our children, if we 
are to believe the complaints of 
exasperated mothers, are numer- 
ous beyond belief. Our children 

are wilful; they are disobedient; they are 
stubborn; they are spiteful; they are selfish; 
they are nervous; they are irritable; they 
have frightful tempers—not inherited from 
us, of course; they are— 
But every weary mother 
of us can complete the list 
for herself. Making sucha 
list is easy. What is hard 
to understand is why our 
children should have such 


faults. Certainly we try 
to check them. We pun- foo, 
ish our children, in spite \ 2 


of the pain it gives us, to 
bring them into a state of 


good behavior; and in 
endeavoring to better 
them we spare neither 


ourselves, our time, our 
strength, nor our money. 

Then why, oh, why, 
this perversity? 

For my part—and I am 
so bold as to think myself 
right—I hold that, pri- 
marily, the explanation, 
and the cure as well, lies 
in our point of view. 
We have said, ‘‘ These 
faults are faults, that’s 
all there is to it,” and 
upon that 
seemingly in- 
controvertible 
statement we 
have acted. 
But what we 


Ill temper grows, the same as 
weeds, and, the same as weeds, 
it results from lack of cultiva- 
tion. Stormy bedtime scenes 
are the parents faults, not the 
child's. A fixed hour, or a 
fixed habit of obedience, will 


forestall and prevent them 
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need is a new point of view. There are 
the faults, undeniabiy; but, we must ask 
ourselves what they mean and what powers 
may be behind them. 

When we try to answer these questions 
by analyzing the faults of our children— 
and I am speaking here of the normal child 
of normal parents—we shall probably 
discover that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the faults 
are only an unpleasant and 
deplorable expression of 
forces that, in themselves, 
were originally admir- 
able. They may spring 
from splendid energy that 
has not been permitted a 
: proper activity, from fine 
BAe emotions that are undis- 
x ciplined and have not been 
given a happy outlet, 
/ & from faculties that have 
ca not been given or al- 

lowed a wholesome 
occupation. "When we 
take the point of view that 
ordinarily the faults of 
our children are, in reality, 
virtues perverted in some 
way, then we have ac- 
cepted a fundamental and 
constructive working 
proposition, that is full of 
hope for us, as parents, 
and full of promise for 
the development of our 
children. 





<ZEB > The most common and 
~ @ “ @ distressing fault among 
ewe canre2— Children, and the one that, 
° as a rule, is least under- 

° stood, is undoubtedly an 
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uncontrolled temper. Parents have been 
driven to despair by that fault in their 
children; and the children themselves have 
inflicted immeasurable misery on others 
by it, have had their own usefulness and 
happiness crippled or curtailed, have per- 
haps even had their lives ruined by their 
inability to govern it. 

We must realize that, detestable as 
temper ordinarily is, the qualities which 
are behind it are, in themselves, qualities 
to be admired and treasured, as they are 
forces capable of incalculable good. Temper 
may have its origin in, or be a perverted 
expression of, any of the following desirable 
qualities: self-dependence, will-power, high 
spirits, a desire for mental or physical activ- 
ity, curiosity, initiative, concentration and 
persistency, imagination, personality, emo- 
tional strength. The trouble is that either 
these splendid forces, these virtues, have 
somehow been distorted or that we parents 





in our well-meaning ignorance of the 
truth, have pursued exactly the wrong 
course to encourage their proper growth. 

We must get the fact into our heads, ‘and 
get it there to stay, that the child who can 
cry hard and long for the fulfilment of a 
desire, keeping all the time to the point of 
his desire, the child who can go through 
a violent fit of temper without bodily 
injury to himself, has physical energy, 
emotional strength, will-power, and the 
power of concentration. That same child 
can use his emotional strength just as well 
for expressing happiness as he can for ex- 
pressing anger or disappointment; further- 
more, that child can use his physical 
strength, and will, and persistence, in doing 
useful, constructive, helpful, positive things 
instead of using such magnificent forces in 
purely negative, unhappy, or destructive 
ways. We must realize that it is the duty 
and; opportunity of mothers, fathers, 
teachers, and all 
adults who are 
responsible for 
the first years of 
children’s devel- 
opment to get 
hold of this pre- 
cious raw mate- 
rial and make the 
greatest possible 
use of it. Our 
great problem is 
so to handle the 
child as to pre- 
vent useful forces 
from going to 
waste in temper. 

To have phys- 
ical health in the 
home, the home 
should be clean 
and free of germs. 
As regards tem- 
per, the same is 
true; the home 
should be mor- 
ally aseptic and 
antiseptic, free of 
the germs which 
beget the disease 
of temper. In 


: [a | trying to prevent 
i 2 
Co TF Deen wr cer every the development 
“Mother, I came to say good night: it’s time to go to bed.” “How did you ever of temper, and to 


get Jane to do that?” asked the visitor. The mother explained that there 
had been no difficulty at all. Jane had been started that way 


save the waste 
that goes with it, 
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there are two chief work- 
ing principles we should 
lay down for ourselves at 
the start. First, we must, 
from the child’s earliest 
days, remove all possible 
causes of unnecessary irri- 
tation—and these are 
many in the average 
household. We must 
remember that temper, 
like practically every hab- 
it, good or bad, may take 
its start from an appar- 
ently insignificant event 
or practice, and that it 
becomes established 
through repetition. Sec- 
ond, we must see to it 
that, from the beginning 
of the child’s life, those 
energies, which when mis- 
understood, or suppressed, 
or mishandled, result in 
temper, must have mate- 
rials and opportunities for 
free, normal, happy, and 
constructive develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps the chief cause 
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of temper in a child’s Either the suppression or the misdirection of childish energy may promote 


earliest years is the ir- 
regularity of physical 
habits; often combined 
with this is inconsistency 
of treatment by the parents. There is no 
better way to begin our effort to save the 
waste made by temper than by trying to 
establish regular habits. The child who 
has not been given food at _ regular 
hours, who has not been expected to sit 
properly at table and to eat his food cor- 
rectly, will naturally be apt to fuss and 
misbehave at meal-time; and this will 
cause irritation to the parent, and an un- 
fortunate struggle of wills between the 
parent and the child. Such an upheaval 
will not only be a waste of energy on the 
part of both the mother and child at the 
time the struggle takes place, but it invar- 
iably means that the child does not get the 
full benefit of the food he eats, and, further, 
that the consequent nervousness and irri- 
tation diminish his desire for food. Fits 
of temper at meals may, at the time, seem 
a very small matter indeed, but in the end 
they may be the cause, partly at least, of 
an impaired body and an uncontrolled will. 


temper. The will of the parent should therefore not be blindly enforced. 

Each child presents a different problem, and should be carefully studied, 

so that any tendency to develop temper may be checkmated by turning 
the child's energies into constructive channels 


The mother who has been accustomed to 
put her child to bed at a certain hour every 
day, and who makes it a business to see 
that that hour is religiously kept, and takes 
the trouble not to allow any exciting events 
to happen just before it, will rarely have 
a struggle in getting the child to bed. I 
know a little girl of five who, while her 
mother was entertaining several friends 
at tea one afternoon, came in, and, to the 
surprise of one of the guests, said, “‘ Mother, 
I came to say good night; it’s time to go to 
bed,” and kissed her mother and went out. 

“How did you ever get Jane to do that?” 
asked the friend. 

The mother explained that there had 
been no difficulty at all; Jane had been 
started that way, and had continued the 
habit. As a matter of fact, it is just as 
easy and convenient in the average home 
to have a definite time at which the child 
knows he is to go to bed as it is to have 
irregular hours. Our thoughtlessness in 
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this respect affords one of the best illus- 
trations of how we ourselves are often 
responsible for the bad tempers of our 
children. 

“Johnnie, it is time to go to bed,” I 
heard a mother say to her little boy. 

“T don’t want to,” returned the little 
boy. 

“Johnnie, you must go to bed!” com- 
manded the mother. 

“T want to ride on my cockhorse just 
once,” whined Johnnie. 

“You heard what I said, Johnnie!” 

“But I want to!” Johnnie insisted. 

“T say no!” 

“But I want to!” exploded Johnnie, and 
stamped his foot. 

“Just for one minute then, Johnnie— 
only one, remember!” 

Johnnie pranced off for his cockhorse. 
The mother, in the meantime, became 
interested in something else, and fifteen 
minutes passed instead of the one the 
raother had agreed Johnnie was to have on 
his cockhorse. By that time Johnnie was 
playing marbles, and the mother again 
told him it was time to go to bed. Again 
a struggle ensued, again the mother yielded, 
again Johnnie began another game, and it 
was one full hour before he was finally 
carried off the scene, screaming, his little 
legs frantically kicking. 

“‘He’s very bad. I have the hardest 
time getting him to go to bed!” the worn 
mother exclaimed to me, with never a 
thought that her trouble was of her own 
making, and with never a dream of the 
handicap she was placing on her son. 


When Parents Are Autocrats 


Somehow, parenthood changes many of 
us into autocrats. We expect strict obedi- 
ence from our children, but regard with 
too little seriousness the promises we make 
to them, with the result that vicious ex- 
plosions of temper occur, as in a little scene 
I witnessed where the boy complained 
that his mother had promised him that 
he might go out and play ball with his 
friends. 

“But I say that you can’t,” the mother 
arbitrarily repeated to him. 

“But you promised me, mother,” the boy 
insisted. 

“Never mind what I promised you. I 
say ‘no’ now.” 

““But why, why, tell me why, mother?” 
the disappointed boy wildly demanded. 


“You’ve heard what I said. That should 
be enough for you.” 

“T am going to play ball anyhow!” And, 
with these words, the now frantic boy took 
up his ball, and hurled it through the 
window-pane. I want to forget all that 
followed, except. the little boy’s sobbing 
plea for himself: “Mother, I couldn’t help 
it! You promised me!” 


Arbitrary Repression Breeds Temper 


If we would avoid temper, we must avoid 
the arbitrary repression of the child’s natural 
instincts. Temper is frequently developed 
by our selfish way of thinking only of our- 
selves when handling our children. A 
nurse-maid in the park, with a child be- 
tween two and three years old, who was 
crying furiously, was desperately trying to 
appease him. She wheeled him up and 
down, she clapped her hands, she snapped 
her fingers at him, she rang a toy hung with 
bells, but nothing quieted the little fellow, 
When she noticed that I was watching her, 
she turned to me and said: “If his mother 
could see him crying she would go insane. 
This baby has never been allowed to cry 
since his birth. Every minute of his waking 
hours he is amused either by his mother or 
by me.” 

The nurse having absolutely failed in all 
her efforts to quiet the child, I ventured to 
suggest that she should leave him alone 
and see what he would do. She took my 
advice, and instantly the child stopped 
crying, threw off his cover, and said, “I 
want to walk.” ‘“‘ But his mother told me,” 
the nurse explained, “‘that he was not to 
be taken out of the carriage, that he gets 
too mussy and soiled, and that she expects 
company to see him this afternoon.” And 
she resumed her previous attempts to quiet 
the baby. The nurse, of course, was faith- 
ful to her commands, and not being able 
to do anything for the struggling little boy 
she, in despair, wheeled him home, the 
child struggling and crying all the while. 

Perhaps this is an exceptional example, 
but many mothers repress the natural 
desires of their children in less extreme 
manner, and the consequence is the same 
in nature, if not degree, namely, the gener- 
ation of temper, with a resultant waste of 
power. This particular child’s natural 
emotions and desires were continuously 
suppressed. On the other hand, he was 
continuously being artificially stimulated 
and diverted. He was living in a chaos of 




















his own emotions. How could this child, 
or any child so unnaturally repressed, have 
at maturity any control of his emotions, 
of his desires, or even of his thoughts? 

The merest trifle may bring on a fit of 
temper, or on the other hand, our way of 
handling that trifle may save the situation. 


Tact Saves the Day 


There should be a certain amount of elas- 
ticity in our methods of bringing up our 
children; we should know them well enough 
to be able to judge when, for the child’s 
sake, we should give him a little leeway, 
and when, likewise for his sake, we should 
be firm with him. I dropped in to luncheon 
at a friend’s house one day, and found the 
mother in a tussle with her little girl. The 
little girl had just come home from school 
and had refused to wash her hands before 
sitting down to the table. The mother in- 
sisted relentlessly that she was to do it at 
once. This treatment of the seven-year-old 
girl, already tired by her half-day’s work in 
school, had the very opposite effect upon 
the child from what was expected. She 
would not yield. She absolutely refused 
to wash her hands, to go near the bath- 
room. With every command of the mother, 
who was growing more irritable every 
second, the little girl grew more stubborn 
and more determined not to givein. Finally 
the mother, to prove her power, forcibly 
led the little child to the bathroom and 
washed her hands. The little girl was so 
outraged that she could not eat at all. 

“But what was I to do?” the mother 
asked me later. ‘“‘Of course I realized 
that I was cruel in the handling of Rose; 
but I will not, in the first place, have her 
disobey me, and, in the second place, she 
can not in all decency sit down at a meal 
without washing her hands.” 

Both of these ideas of the mother were 
good enough in themselves, but as impor- 
tant as the truth of an idea is the appli- 
cation of it at the right time and in the 
right manner. Certainly all the trouble 
and tragic waste of energy that went into 
this conflict between mother and daughter, 
begetting the spirit that would lead to 
further conflicts, could have been avoided 
if the mother had sympathetically and 
calmly suggested to Rose that as soon as 
she was either rested or ready to do it, she 
would of course wash her hands before she 
sat down at table. Sometimes the waiting 
of one minute, sometimes just a sympathetic 
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suggestion, giving the child the choice 
between doing a thing now or a minute 
later, is enough to prevent an explosion. 

How to handle temper, and cure it, if 
possible, in a child of five or six where 
temper has become established, is, of course, 
one of the most difficult problems of this 
aspect of child training. We must recog- 
nize that punishment, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, has practically no cura- 
tive effect. Spanking, whipping, locking 
in dark rooms, are but the home equivalent 
for the whipping-post and the prison black 
hole. A child may yield at the moment, 
through fear or pain; but most likely, there 
is engendered an evil, festering resentment, 
which will later burst out in an even more 
deplorable manner. 

And yet, in extreme cases of violent 
temper among older children—and such 
cases are most likely to develop where the 
child’s temper has been previously neg- 
lected or improperly cared for—severe 
measures must be taken. But the parent 
must always be in perfect command of her 
own temper; she must be kind, quiet, 
sympathetic. And the parent should al- 
ways, as a fundamental principle, clearly 
show the child that the penalty inflicted 
is merely the direct result of the child’s 
temper or other misdeed. The child’s 
nature must be studied—this is where 
the parent must exercise judgment—and 
the penalty adapted to fit that nature. 


Making the Child Understand 


Perhaps the penalty may be made to take 
the form of making the child understand— 
speaking always with firmness, gentleness, 
and an even spirit—that, unless he controls 
himself, he will bring upon himself the 
forfeiture of his dearest pleasure, or the loss 
of the plaything that he most loves. 

Mary is a normally sweet child of great 
will-power, which will in the end be her 
greatest curse or her greatest blessing, the 
latter if she is properly handled. She is 
liable, however, to fits of temper of the 
most imperious and uncontrollable nature. 
She had never been whipped, for obviously 
she was of the kind upon whom whipping 
has its very worst effect; but various other 
methods had been tried in order to get her 
to restrain herself. These methods had 


proved practically useless; for the child 
had enough physical strength and force of 
will to pass untouched through all efforts 
to correct and control her. 
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Toward noon of Easter day, after a very 
happy morning, she went suddenly into 
one of her wildest tantrums. The mother 
tried a new tack. The little girl had re- 
ceived several Easter remembrances which 
she prized very much; and, of them all, she 
loved most a pretty, inexpensive egg- 
basket of cardboard, crépe tissue-paper, 
and ribbons. The mother picked it up. 

“Mary, if you don’t stop,” she said 
firmly, “I shall tear this beautiful basket 
to pieces. It will make me very, very 
sad to do so but if you do not stop, you 
will make me do it.” 

This the mother repeated over and over 
again, to drive home to the child the con- 
nection between her behavior and the 
destruction of the basket. She gave Mary 
plenty of time in which to change her 
attitude. But Mary believed her mother’s 
words to be only a threat, and continued 
in her violence. Then the mother slowly 
tore the basket to bits. 

Instantly the child’s rage turned to 
grief. It was a world tragedy, and she was 
the chief person bereaved. She wept and 
wept. The mother let her sob her grief out; 
then, still trying to drive home the con- 
nection, she lovingly asked whose fault 
it was that the basket had been destroyed. 

“Tt—was—my—fault,” choked the 
child, ‘‘and, oh, mother, I’ll never be bad 
again!’’ 

On Easter Monday, however, the child 
had another tantrum. The mother picked 
up a little, inexpensive rabbit of white 
plaster, the Easter present which Mary 
had valued next to the basket, and she 
patiently went through the same proceeding 
as on the day before. Again Mary did not 
stop; whereupon the mother threw the 
rabbit to the floor, where it was shattered 
into fragments. Again Mary’s temper 
changed to grief; and, later, she again 
admitted that the loss of her beloved rabbit 
was her own fault. 

Mary has not had a bad fit of temper 
since that day. The method used by her 
mother was objective, dramatic, spectac- 
ular, something that would instantly make 
a vivid and profound impression upon a 
child. Of course, Mary wiil have tantrums 
in the future. But she has learned that 
her parents love her and wish the very best 
for her; and she has realized, through this 
dramatic linking together of cause and 
result, that the only person who suffers in 
consequence of her temper is herself, and 


that, in so far as she is punished, she 
punishes herself. No effort has been made 
to break her wil!-power, nor to impair any 
of the other admirable forces which have 
expressed themselves in her temper. 

“Why, I don’t agree with what you say 
at all!” a friend exclaimed to me after I 
had been talking of the virtues that lay 
in, or behind, temper. “I think temper 
is simply awful, and I don’t understand 
how, or why, people lose their tempers. 
Take myself; I have been righteously 
indignant, but I do not remember that I 
have ever had a fit of temper in my 
life.” 

I was surprised, for she was as far re- 
moved as any woman I knew from the 
placid, emotionless women who move 
through life untroubled. In fact, she was 
exactly the sort of person who, if thought- 
lessly handled, as a child would have 
been liable to violent and frequent gusts 
of temper. Later, I came to know my 
friend’s father, a man with a thoughtful 
and purposeful personality, and I asked 
him about his daughter’s training. He 
told me that, from her earliest years, he 
had recognized in her an intense power of 
the will and fervent emotions; and that he 
had taken the greatest precaution that 
these powers should not be wasted in tan- 
trums. From the beginning he had given 
her opportunities to enable her energies 
to find an outlet in a happy, construc- 
tive way. 

The mystery was a mystery no longer. 
My friend had a temper, or, rather, all 
the elements of a temper, but did not 
know it. All those elements, those energies, 
were unconsciously under perfect self- 
control. There was no wasted power; no 
infliction of misery upon others; no suffer- 
ing, from this cause, of misery herself. Here 
prevention had been the parent’s motto; 
and, consequently, no cure had _ been 
necessary. 

Our greatest interest in this problem of 
temper obviously should be how to handle the 
child so as to avoid the malgrowth of qualities, 
full of potential good, into destructive forces. 
The first step in this endeavor should be, as I 
have indicated, to make a study of the child’s 
characteristics. I know a little boy of five 
and a half, who without the guidance and 
thoughtful training that he is having, would 
most likely develop into an erratic, excit- 
able, self-willed man who, unless everything 
went his way, would have, and would give, 
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no peace. But his mother early realized 
that her child was possessed of powerful 
emotions and physical strength; and, from 
his infancy, she surrounded him with op- 
portunities through which these powers 
could find expression. She was most 
careful and regular about his physical 
habits, his meals, his rest period, his sleep 
period; she made a point of seeing 
that before bedtime 

he was never excited, 

or overstimulated, or —> 

led into doing some- Cae 
thing which would 
necessa- 
rily delay 
the period 
of going 
to bed or 
makegoing 
to bed less 
pleasant 
than what 
he had just 
been do- 
ing. Thus, 
the child 
acquired 
the _ hab- 
it of doing 
the right 
thing at 
the right 
time, and 
was happy in so 
doing; and thus 
endless _ pain- 
ful scenes were 
avoided, end- 
less conflicts of 
will, which would have been certain germ- 
inators of temper. 

She tried, to the best of her ability, to 
give the child’s recognized emotional power 
a happy and developing activity. She 
gave him the opportunity for unselfsh, 
joyous play. She gave him full chances to 
become acquainted with color and form, 
as he came in contact with them in his 
daily life; and so he loved flowers, and 
birds, and the beautiful things of nature. 
She saw that he was supplied with colored 
crayons, colored paper, scissors, and that 
he acquired the use of them. Without 
any fuss in dress or extra’ preparation, just 
in the regular, routine, manner of going out 
for a walk, this mother would take the 
little boy to various places of interest, to 
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No single treatment will fit all cases. One mother broke a 
habit of giving way to temper by destroying, after earnest - 
warning, some prized childish possession whenever the child forded by the life 
became uncontrollable. Lessons that are taught late are often of the deaf and 
hard to impart; begin early with your child 


the museum, the aquarium, or just merely 
to some new park. Thus, this child 
had pleasant occupation for his vitality. 
His instinct for physical activity, his 
emotions, his imagination, were so 
, satisfied, and constructively satis- 
fied, that there was no cause, and 
no time, for temper to be fostered in 
him. In consequence, 
S this little boy now goes 
TH | for weeks without hav- 
WT ae ing a tantrum, though 
\\ \)\ he possesses 
in a marked 
degree the quali- 
ties out of which 
wild temper 
is developed. 
Those _ quali- 
ties are be- 
ing utilized 
as qualities, 
not as the 
begetters 
of vices, 
and are 
assetsin the 
develop- 
ment of his 
character. 
Analmost 
ideal illustration 
of temper, what 
it is, what it may 
mean, and what it 
may become, is af- 





dumb Helen Kel- 
ler. As a child 
she had a temper so violent that, at times, 
it rendered her uncontrollably vicious; her 
autobiography tells us that. But, happily, 
the teacher who came to her, Miss O’Sulli- 
van, now Mrs. Macy, was gifted with 
patience, and she at length perceived that 
the awful outbursts of the child were 
merely perverted, unbridled expressions 
of driving energy. That energy was wisely 
handled, was set to work; the result is one 
of the sweetest, most inspiring, most 
accomplished women of our age. Yet, 
despite her native intellectual gifts, Helen 
Keller would never have become the woman 
she is had it not been for the energy and 
will-power which, when first seen, appeared 
to the eye as stubbornness, and malignant, 
ungovernable fury. 


A new series of articles, entitled Motherhood Tomorrow, will begin in December. 
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The only solemn Kewp on Earth, 
my dears, 
The bookish one, who's short 
on mirth, my dears— 
He up and said, “This is Thanks- 
giving Day 
And we've not done a thing 
the living day!" 
And oer his specs he beamed 
quite graciously, 


While all the Kewps exclaimed 


vivaciously. 


' 
eee 
. 


They then in haste began to bustle 
round— 
With raisins, nuts, and tarts to rustle 
round— 
“Bar desdiice things for Dade nad Musonics, dears! ™ fet eng eetebeen. | 
5) * ollecting goodies for young tummies! 
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“Some sorry soul will like 

these things,” they said. 

“We're late, but then we 

Kewps have wings,’ they 
said. 

But after several ding- ) 

dong-dings, they said, 

“No use! Everybody's 

tired of goodies!" 


The Kewpies now were in a 
quandary; 
They felt a little weak and 


{ N wander-y, 
\ And stood about a trifle 
| saggily 


Till Wag spoke up, as ever, 
waggily: 
2 ‘) Z- “The Rich,” said he, “are 


economical. 
| Le Let's give to them! That 


would be comical!" 







frolicsome, 3 
And cut up capers parabolic- ~~ 
some, 
His elders always think he's colicsome! 


| For though a child be fat and i Ny f Ha ; NY f 


They soon prepared some baskets heaping full 
For folks who have a hard time keeping full. 

They put in jams and jellies, pickles, too— 

And, goodness me! some shining nickels, too. 


Away they went, ig 
and found a shin- 
ing room, 
A sterling-silver, 
gold-plate din- 
ing-room 
Where. at a table big and beau- 
tiful, 
A couple sat, dreary but dutiful; « 
Toying with Hamburg grapes disdain- 
fully— 
Their splendor seemed to bore them 
painfully ! 


Now joyous Ducky Daddles cooed at them 
And then the rascal peek-a-boo d at 
them— 
They still seemed deaf, so he hal- 
loo'd at them! 
“By gum "said Wag. “they look per- 
nicketty! 
I'd rather live where things are ricketty— 
Give me a humble hearth that's cricket-y! 
* “Tis plain these folks are ill with gravity 
And may develop deep depravity 
At any time. So, though they're Quality, 
They've got to have a little jollity . 
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The Kewps found a sterling-silver, gold-plate dining-room. 
where a couple sat at a beautiful big table 
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When Ducky Daddles 
cooed at them they 
limbered up with 

marked ability! 


“A child like Ducky D.., who's chirrup-y 
And just as loving when he's syrup-y 
As when he's perfectly immaculate, 
Is what they need!"'the Kewps ejaculate. = 
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At this, that Couple almost fainted, dears: 
But later, when they got acquainted, dears, 
They limbered up with marked ability 
In jokes and feats of some agility; 
And, much improved by frolic foolishness, 
They both forgot their scornful coolishness. 
In fact, they showed a pleasant quality 
And quite an aptitude for jollity! 
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Before they realized he was there Joel had a clear view of them and their faces. Ames, his dark head leaning back 


against the shabby Morris chair, looked abominably at home! Opposite him sat Jane Linn 
herself, the reflection of Ames Anthony's pleasure shining in her eyes 
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The Reasonable Woman 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Author of ‘The Indifference of Juliet,” *‘Red Pepper Burns,” etc, 


Illustrated by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


Was the Margaretta of Jane Linn’s story too reasonable? That was the question, to discuss which editor Ames Anthony 
packed off his brother Joel—who was not an editor, but a business man, and didn’t believe in “‘moonshine”—on a trip up- 
town to see Miss Linn in her tiny apartment. Joel agreed with his brother that the heroine in the story was too perfect and 
too reasonable to be true. Jane Linn—who had a way with her—maintained otherwise, and she offered to demonstrate to 
Mr. Anthony, if he would see the thing through, the reasonableness of her heroine—for she existed in the flesh, in the person 
of Jane Lifin’s close friend, Ruth Carter.. Joel gladly accepted Miss Linn’s invitation to supper on the roof, to meet Miss 
Carter; and at the end of the ideal evening which resulted he had to admit that Ruth Carter was the reasonable woman, 
the perfect woman, and that Jane Linn's glowing description of her actually fell short of the reality: In fact, he was in love, 
deeply in love. He admitted it to himself, and Jane Linn guessed it. ‘‘On account of Ruth you will haunt my doors,” she 
teased, ‘‘ begging me to invite you and Miss Carter to dinner. That isn’t the way to know her, though. You must go down 
to her Settlement and get on as many of her committees as you can. Besides, I’m much too busy to chaperone the affair!" 


< OMORROW is my birthday,” 

said Joel Anthony to himself, two 

months later, on the eighteenth 

of September. “I shall be 
thirty-five—an awful age! I’m going to 
take a holiday. I’m going to celebrate. 
I'll go down to the shore somewhere, the 
real shore. I wonder if, just possibly, she 
would go with me.” 

He was doubtful about it. He knew her 
fairly well now—in a way. He had taken 
Jane Linn’s advice, and by dint of a good 
deal of managing had got himself on two 
of Miss Carter’s committees at the Set- 
tlement. She had looked a little doubtful 
about it, when she found him there—and a 
little amused. It was a way none of the 
others had troubled themselves to take. 
And it worked pretty well, too, though he 
had to rush himself at the office to make 
time for it. It gave him a great many ex- 
cuses for meeting her, and for walking 
along streets with her—narrow, ill-smelling 
streets. It even admitted him at her 
home, now and then, for he contrived to 
make himself valuable to her. But she 
herself was not much in her home, and he 
could hardly blame her. The stately 
mansion was too stately, it was too impos- 
ing and big and silent. Her father seemed 
to be always away, and her mother was 
always occupied with some social business 
or other, and her one brother put in an 
appearance there as seldom as _ possible. 
Altogether, Anthony thought he quite 
understood why she had _ thrown _her- 
self, heart and soul, into employing her 
time with things which seemed worth the 
doing. 

As to getting her to go on a holiday, 


however—a jolly, out-of-doors holiday, 
such as he himself delighted in, in inverse 
proportion to the number of times a year 
he felt free to take it—he was more than 
a little dubious about it. He had to pro- 
pound the question in as take-it-for-granted 
a fashion as he could, in the hall of the 
Settlement House, with busy people com- 
ing and going past them every other min- 
ute, and the distressing noise in their ears 
of coal being put into the cellar. 

“T don’t know that you’ve ever done 
such a thing in your life,” said he, “but it 
would be a new experience for you, and 
you might like it. Will you go with me 
tomorrow for a day in the country—the 
real country, the real sea beside it, and a 
September sky overhead? At least, I 
hope it will be a September sky—the wea- 
ther man promises it.” 

She looked at him in her delightfully 
kind and friendly way, and he noted for 
the ten-thousandth time that there never 
had been and never could be eyes so be- 
wildering, nor a face so altogether glorious 
as hers. She seemed to hesitate for a frac- 
tion of time, and he took occasion to 
press his plea. 

“As.an appeal to your sympathies, 
I’m going to tell you that it’s my birthday 
and that I have a kiddish sort of sentiment 
about celebrating it in the way I did when 
I was a boy in the country—not by a dinner 
at some club, nor even by a motor trip 
somewhere. I want to take a certain train 
and get off at a certain station. If it would 
appeal to you still more I’d say that I’m 
just a trifle seedy from a rather trying week 
of night work at the office. And although 
I can’t possibly urge you on the score of 
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your needing a rest, too, since—if I may say 
it—you look like Hebe herself today—” 

She interruptedhim.. “I do appreciate, 
Mr. Anthony, the very great compliment 
of your picking me out to help you cele- 
brate your birthday, and I assure you I 
should really love to do it. But tomorrow 
is the day of a very special appointment 
with the mayor—I’ve been working for it 
a long time, and he’s agreed to give me 
almost a whole day, for inspection and 
counsel about some matters we’ve been 
trying for ages to bring to his attention. 
Of course it’s a great day for us. So, you 
see—oh, I’m truly sorry! And I do hope 
you'll have a happy birthday!—Yes, Miss 
Robertson—in just a minute.” 

Confound Miss Robertson! She was 
always edging round Miss Carter when he 
was with her. And confound the mayor— 
especially confound the mayor! He was a 
good-looking and barely middle-aged bach- 
elor of a very good family. And Ruth con- 
sidered a day with him ‘“‘a great day’ for 
her! 

Anthony was going disappointedly away 
when Miss Carter, waving Miss Robert- 
son aside for the moment, turned eagerly 
back toward him. She spoke hurriedly, 
in a very low tone, so that he was sure Miss 
Robertson—confound her again!—could 
not possibly hear. 

“Mr. Anthony! Have you the very re- 
motest idea what a comrade Jane Linn 
would be for a holiday-making like yours? 
I’ve been with her; she’s like a boy for a 
friend—ready for anything. And she’s 
been working so hard, she looks so tired! 
And she hasn’t had one holiday this long 
summer—I couldn’t make her take one 
till that last long series of short stories 
should be off. Have you seen her lately? 
Oh, I should love to hear that Jane Linn 
had had just such a good time as you could 
give her!” 

Well, for that smile, and those words— 
in which he could manage to find a hint of 
consolation—he would do anything, of 
course. And, equally of course, he must 
take Miss Linn, after that appeal—if she 
would go. 

He called her up on the telephone, and 
received an unexpectedly hearty response. 
Instead of answering him in her usual 
“please - get - it- over - quickly - for - I’m - hor- 
ribly-busy”” tone—cordial though it al- 
ways was—she replied, with an eager note 
in her voice, that she had that very hour 
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come to the end of a long and difficult task 
and was in the mood for helping anybody 
celebrate anything. Therefore she would 
be ready, at the morning hour he men- 
tioned, and she thanked him very much— 
and meant it. 

This was really pleasant, and he felt 
decidedly glad that he had asked her. He 
found her, next morning, in the same mood, 
and as they went away together he could 
hardly believe that this was the Jane Linn 
he had known. The day was warm and 
bright, with the true September haze in 
the air; and the little dark-blue linen suit 
she wore, with an attractive small blue 
hat, bearing a tiny bunch of scarlet berries 
on its brim, gave her somehow a holiday- 
outing appearance which pleased Anthony’s 











fancy. She carried a little straw basket 
on her arm, and would not let him relieve 
her of it. 

“T like to carry it,” 


she said gaily, turn- 
ing up to him a face in which the heavily 
lashed gray-blue eyes held not a hint of 
weariness, even though the shadows of her 
long labors still lay appealingly under them. 
‘Carrying a basket makes me feel as if I 
were a little girl again, going into the coun- 


try for a lark. And do you know—I 
thought I wouldn’t tell you, but I find I 
must—you won’t believe it, but it’s my 
birthday, too!” 

“My faith, but that’s jolly!” cried Joel 
Anthony, and he felt it so. Certainly, if 
it was her birthday as well as his, there 
was a peculiar fitness in her being with 


“Have you the very 
remotest idea what a 
comrade Jane Linn 
would be for a holi- 
h day-making like 
yours?” asked Miss 
Carter. “She's been 
working hard and she 
looks so tired! I 
should love to hear 
that Jane had bad just 
such a ¢ time as 
you could give her!” 


wey 


him on this occasion, and the two of them 
together would put into it all the spirit 
birthdays should have, even if they were 
birthdays in the antiquated thirties. 

As they took their train, Anthony real- 
ized that his companion was already very 
happy, merely in her sense of freedom 
from work and obligation, and in the knowl- 
edge that she was bound for the open 
country. Evidently the open country 
meant quite as much to her as it did to 
him, and he realized that her heart grew 
lighter with each flying mile which took her 
toward it—as, rather unexpectedly, since 
he had been disappointed in his original 
plan for a companion, he found his own 
heart doing. Presently he was alighting 
with her at a small, deserted station. 
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apparently in the middle of a great salt- 
smelling, marshy meadow, with a glimpse 
of blue sea in the distance, and a long, 
white, clam-shelled road winding away 
thereto—with the hazy blue September 
sky over their heads and a bit of a breeze 
ruffling Jane Linn’s half-curly hair under 
her blue hat with its scarlet berries. And 
at this point Joel Anthony discovered that 
the true kid-comrade feeling was going to 
be his, for that day at least, in spite of his 
recollection that at this very hour the good- 
looking bachelor mayor of the great city 
was holding intimate conference with the 
lady of Anthony’s choice. After all, why 
not take the good the gods provided for 
the day—-since it was unquestionably good? 

He put out his hand and seized one of 
the two handles of the small straw basket. 
“Let’s be girl and boy all day,” he pro- 
posed. ‘So let’s swing the basket between 
us—what?” 

Laughing, she permitted it, and as the 
train steamed away into the distance the 
two were marching down the white clam- 
shelled road together, the basket swinging 
between them, the salt-marsh fragrance in 
their nostrils, youth and happiness in their 
hearts, in spite of the indubitable fact that 
she was thirty-two and he was thirty-five. 
Although the arrogant and self-satisfied 
twenties do not know it, there is really no 
decade equal to the thirties for getting the 
full richness out of things. And as these 
two tramped along the road, I doubt very 
much if even the twenties would have rec- 
ognized them as belonging to a decade 
more advanced than their own. 

The white road led, with a few turnings, 
to the rocks and the sea. At this particular 
point of the coast there was but one house 
in sight, a low-lying, white farmhouse on 
a green-crowned bluff, far out upon a spur 
of the cliff. 

“That’s where we'll have dinner,” ex- 
plained Anthony, waving his hand toward 
it with a sense of great satisfaction in a 
pleasure to come, as the two climbed over 
the rocks. ‘It’s a popular little place in 
the season, where they serve regular shore- 
dinners. I telephoned out. It’s a bit late, 
now, of course, but they’re still open, and 
they’ll accommodate us. Clams and baked 
blue-fish just out of the water—eh? Like to 
know about it beforehand, do you, like me?” 

Jane Linn sat suddenly down on a big 
gray rock, and looked up at him with the 
face of an enchantingly pretty girl. He had 
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not had the slightest idea that a breath 
of sea air and a bit of freedom could make 
her look like that. The half-curly hair 
was already fully curly, in that same sea 
air, and there was a fresh color in her cheeks 
which made them look round. As for her 
eyes—the eyes that were no longer tired— 
they. were of the sort that hold one’s 
attention. 

“Like to know about it?” she echoed, 
in the slightly husky, over-deep voice 
which struck him now as somehow inter- 
esting and attractive. ‘‘Why, I haven’t 
been so hollowly hungry in ten years! Do 
we have long to wait?” 

Laughing, and conscious of a ravenous 
appetite to match her own, such as he had 
not experienced in some time, he studied 
the face of his watch. “Just forty-five 
minutes,” he announced. ‘Do you think 
you can bear it?” 

“T can try,” agreed Jane Linn. “Per- 
haps if I sit quite still, and just look and 
look at that blue sea, and those little white- 
caps, and the tiny white sails in the offing, 
I can bear waiting.” 

Afterward, when they had had the din- 
ner—concerning which they concurred in 
the opinion that there had never been one 
like it—they spent a long, lazy, glorious 
afternoon upon the rocks, during which 
they talked only at intervals. In an 
hour of energy they built a couple of 
sand forts, and laid out a miniature town, 
and then, when they had been sitting 
silently for rather a long time, Jane sud- 
denly produced from the straw basket a 
few folded sheets of typewritten paper. 

With a quick blush—the blush of real 
shyness—she propounded a _ question: 
“T suppose it’s a silly thing to suggest, 
but if you want to make’ my day quite 
perfect you'll let me read you a little tale 
I’ve lately finished. Somehow I have a 
queer feeling that you will know if I’ve 
put into it what I think I have. Will it 
bore you very much?” 

“T shall consider it a great honor,’’ de- 
clared Anthony promptly, and so he felt 
it. For as she unfolded her papers he re- 
membered something which he had for- 
gotten all day—that this congenial and in- 
teresting comrade was really a distinguished 
woman, and that to be chosen as a critic 
of her work was truly an honor. He felt 
altogether incompetent for the réle, but, 
as Jane Linn’s name had never yet been 
connected with “moonshine,” he knew he 
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should be pretty sure to approve this latest 
effort. Of course, he told himself, he must 
be honest with her. She was that sort— 
and so was he. 

So he lay at full length, with his head 
propped on one hand, his elbow in a crevice 
of sand, and listened while Jane Linn read 
to him for a space of time not exceeding 
twenty minutes. At the end of that period, 
and when the slightly husky voice had 
ceased, he continued to lie still, without 
speaking, for the very good reason that he 
could not just then have spoken, even if 
the necessity had been great. But presently 
he leaned forward and laid his hand upon 
the hem of her blue-linen skirt. He lifted 
eyes which showed that they had lately 
been wet, and smiled rather queerly into 
her down-bent face. 

“Do I need to say anything?” he asked 
her, in a very low tone. 

He saw that her eyes were glowing. ‘Not 
a word,”’ she answered. 

So they were silent. By and by, when 
he had recovered control of his voice, he 
said slowly, “It goes without saying, 
but I want to say it. That thing you read 
seems to me the most appealingly hu- 
man thing I ever heard. I—I wish I were 
an editor. I know what Ames will do with 
that. He’ll clear his solemn old throat 
and shove it over to me and say, ‘See if 
you have brains enough to appreciate 
that, will you?’ But I’ve got ahead of him, 
this time. I'll say to him: ‘Here’s a nug- 
get of pure gold. Print it in gold type, 
if you have the sense of a typesetter.’ And 
he'll put it into cold, black type, and let 
some young chap illustrate it who never 
knew or even imagined what it was to 
feel the way the old fellow in that story 
does. But it'll get over, just the same. 
It'll get over, and in—im—to their hearts, 
just as it did into mine. By George! a 
woman who can do that—”’ 

But here he realized that he was growing 
much too emotional. Jane Linn realized 
it, too, and put him out of his agony of 
self-expression by jumping up quickly and 
saying lightly, but with a happy ring in 
her husky voice, such as he had never 
heard there before: 

“Never mind—don’t try to tell me any 
more. I’m quite glad enough now over 
your praise, and too much isn’t good for 
me. Do you see that little sailboat just 
coming in? It seems to have an old fish- 
erman in it. Do you suppose—?” 
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Joel Anthony leaped to his feet. “Of 
course I suppose. That was one of my 
plans, only I’d forgotten it, out of sheer 
content in just lying here on the rocks. 
Come on—we'll charter his craft and sail 
away to the Happy Isles for a couple of 
hours. Then—I can’t bear to think it— 
it'll be train-time. Where has this blessed 
day gone, anyway?” 

The old fisherman was only too willing 
to be engaged, and he managed to get his 
fish out of the way and to make the interior 
of his boat fairly tidy. So they sailed away, 
on the blue, blue sea, and though they came 
to no Happy Isles, for the sufficient reason 
that there were none within an hour’s dis- 
tance to come to, they had a very delight- 
ful sail, during which Joel Anthony de- 
cided that the color of Jane Linn’s eyes 
was mightily like that of the deep sea 
when a cloud has momentarily overcast it. 
And it was at this precise moment that he 
remembered that he had not remembered 
about the mayor and Miss Carter and 
their all-day counseling together, for at 
least two hours and a half. At which, of 
course, he set his mind to dwell upon it— 
and basely forgot it again. At which he 
spoke sternly to himself, and inquired of 
himself what sort of a fellow he was, any- 
way? 

Then, all too soon, it was train-time, 
and there was left only the late-afternoon 
walk back over the white, clam-shelled 
road, during which Jane filled her basket 
with all sorts of little marshy things, 
crowding the small manuscript into a cor- 
ner and getting it damp and blurred. The 
train came along, and took them away out 
of the salt air, and in no time at all they 
were back among the lights of. the city, 
with the newsboys calling the evening 
papers, and nothing left to tell them of 
the two birthdays except a wonderfully 
pleasant memory. 

“Good night,” said Jane Linn, at her 
own lower door. “I shall mark this day 
with a particularly white stone.” 

“Here’s one to do it with,” said Anthony, 
and took a fistful of little beach pebbles out 
of his pocket, where he had idly placed 
them one by one. Smiling, Jane took one, 
and smiling, she gave him her hand. He 
held it for an instant, said, “Thank you 
for giving me the happiest birthday I’ve 
had in ten years,” and went away, thinking 
hard upon a problem which was bothering 
him rather badly. 
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How could a man who was desperately in 
love with one woman, have such an everlast- 
ingly jolly and satisfying day with another? 


Of course he went on making engage- 
ments with Miss Ruth Carter and helping 
her in her work all that he could; walking 
with her in the ill-smelling streets, and 
talking with her on all manner of subjects 
bearing upon that work, for this seemed 
always to interest her most. As the days 
went by he grew more and more convinced 
that she was indeed the Reasonable Wo- 
man, “the perfect woman, nobly planned”’ 
—and all the rest of it. His admiration 
for her was intense—it was so great at 
times that he wondered how she could bear 
to have such a commonplace fellow as 
himself about. He looked into her wonder- 
ful face and realized that until she was 
eighty years old she would be a beautiful 
woman—and she would always be the 
Reasonable Woman, too. There was no- 
body like her in the world. 

And then, one November evening, there 
came over him such a sudden and unac- 
countable desire to know what Jane Linn 
was doing, and whether the tired look had 
come back into her eyes, that he went up 
to see her. He had seen her several times 
since the September birthday, but she had 
plunged back into work again, and seemed 
never to have any time to give him. He 
made up his mind that he would manage 
somehow to have an entire evening with 
her. It was a stormy evening, too, just the 
sort to sit in the glow of the pleasant, am- 
ber-shaded light she had on the table in 
her little den—the one place in the small 
apartment where her callers could get 
away from her family. 

He rang her bell and was admitted by 
her aunt, Mrs. Fielding, who took him 
straight through to the den, and opened 
the door upon its occupants without warn- 
ing. Before they realized that he was 
there, looking in upon them, he had a clear 
view of them and their faces, lit by the 
mellow, shaded light. There, his dark 
head leaning back against the shabby 
Morris chair, his lean face, usually set in 
lines of rather cynical tolerance, now soft- 
ened into an expression of keen enjoyment, 
a book in his hands from which he had 
evidently been reading aloud and had just 
looked up to exult with his companion 
over an entertaining passage, sat Joel An- 
thony’s brother, Ames. 
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Opposite him, in the prettiest possible 
frock of gray-blue—the very hue of her 
eyes—sat Jane Linn herself. And, as on 
the day of the trip to the beach Joel An- 
thony had discovered an entirely new as- 
pect of her, so now, staring at her in the 
moment before she caught sight of him, 
he saw yet another woman—the woman 
at home with a friend, on a winter evening, 
with all the soft color in the room captured 
and confined in her face and hair, in the 
blending hues of the garments she wore, 
in the firm little hands clasped in her lap. 
The reflection of Ames Anthony’s pleasure 
was in her eyes, too, as she laughed her 
low, throaty laugh with him over the words 
he had evidently just read. 

The next instant she was rising to greet 
the new arrival, and Ames was looking up 
at him with the air of the man who finds it 
impossible to give welcome to the intruder, 
but who means to be entirely civil, neverthe- 
less. Joel Anthony said to himself that old 
Ames looked abominably at home, for a man 
who sustained only the relation of editor to 
contributor, in the case of the woman in 
question. This could not be his first visit 
to the little den, nor the tenth, judging by 
the way things went after Joel reluctantly 
took the chair Jane offered him. It was not 
a very comfortable chair, by the way— 
Ames himself occupied the only chair in 
the room which could be expected to af- 
ford comfort to the frame of a man, the 
shabby Morris, in which he continued to 
sit, with his head resting against the back, 
his long body seeming perfectly adjusted 
to his comfort, his dark eyes lighted with 
interest. 

There could be no possible reason why 
Joel Anthony, sitting stiffly in a straight- 
backed chair somewhat withdrawn from 
the direct illumination of the drop-light, 
should object to the way in which Ames got 
up and strolled over to a small bookcase, 
glanced along its shelves as if he knew 
quite what he expected to find, and, when 
he had found it, returned to drop into the 
Morris chair again and turn over pages as 
if he had turned those same pages before, 
in the same environment. . There should. be 
no reason why Joel could object to the 
way in which Ames now and again addressed 
Miss Linn, using phrases like “you re- 
member,” and “as we were saying the 
other day,” and similar expressions de- 
noting acquaintance by no means casual. 
What should it be to Joel, who had never 
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spent an entire evening with Miss Linn 
in his life, if Ames showed him that he had 
spent many evenings with her and that he 
enjoyed doing so more frankly than he was 
accustomed to show gratification in any- 
thing? And why should Joel note with 
displeasure the fact that Miss Linn’s deep- 
sea eyes turned to meet Ames’s lazily 
sharp glances much more often than they 
met Joel’s own somewhat sulky scanning 
of the situation? 

As for Jane herself, it was impossible not 
to wonder at her. Clever author, gaily 
boyish comrade, busy woman of affairs, 
as Joel had found her, he had not imagined 
that she could play so engagingly the rdle 
she was playing tonight. The very folds 
of the gray-blue gown she wore twisted and 
trailed about her in lines of unquestionable 
beauty—as if, he thought, she had never 
seen an ink-pot or a typewriter in her life. 
The gestures she made with her hands now 
and then were so fascinatingly expressive, 
the things she said were so keenly to the 
point, contained such flashes of humor and 
again such delicate understanding, that 
Joel found himself watching her and lis- 
tening to her with a feeling which would 
have been sheer delight in her if it had not 
been for the unwelcome presence of old 
Ames—who was two years his junior, yet 
seemed ten his senior in the power to match 
Jane Linn’s intelligence and wit and, yes, 
even her charm—hang him!—with a splen- 
did intelligence and wit and sort of mascu- 
line equivalent for charm of his own, which 
Joel had never so observed in him before. 

Altogether, Mr. Joel Anthony was glad 
to get away, departing with his brother 
Ames, who had coolly remained until Joel 
himself had risen to take his decidedly 
formal leave, although Ames had said, in 
his half-satirical, wholly unendurable way: 
“Don’t let me hurry you, Joe. I’m really 
taking myself off early, to give you a chance. 
Miss Linn is in a happy mood of richly 
deserved triumph tonight, and staying to en- 
joy it with her has been rather irresistible.” 

At which he and Jane had smiled under- 
standingly, although not a word of any 
triumph. had. been. mentioned in Joel’s 
presence. But Joel would not stay, though 
Jane herself urged it with a pleasing air 
of regret at losing both her visitors at once. 
So he presently was marching down the 
street beside Ames, who whistled softly 
under his breath as he strode along, as if 
he were still in the unwonted and unwar- 
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rantable spirits he had shown during the 
hour just passed. By and by the whistling 
ceased. and Ames spoke genially. 

“That little girl,” said he—and Joel in- 
stantly resented the phrase—“is growing 
so fast it’s hard to predict what she’s going 
to produce next. She has just done the 
most extraordinary thing—such a brilliant 
piece of work, so far beyond anything she 
has given us before, I’m fairly taken off 
my feet. So far she’s shown wonderful 
talent, extraordinary promise, astonishing 
ability, to be reckoned with and exulted 
over. But now—I’ll be dog-goned if it isn’t 
real genius, the genuine article, that sticks 
out all over this last piece of work. Why, 
man—I cried like a baby, all alone by my- 
self in the office, over one of this last series 
of hers—and laughed till I was sore over 
the next—with the sheer human audacity 
of it. Every one of the lot—there are six 
of them—is a little gem of its kind, and 
the kind varies with each oné—that’s the 
wonder of it. Why, I’m crazy over them— 
just downright crazy!” And he laughed 
such a low, elated laugh of joy that Joel 
Anthony, staring miserably at him in the 
chill arc-light, could hardly believe his 
ears. This from old Ames, the cynical, 
the imperturbable, the hard-to-please to 
And he had 


the point of the impossible! 
confessed to crying like a baby, in his of- 
fice—he who was accustomed to grin sar- 
donically over his contributors’ attempts 
at pathos, and to peruse the most dashing 
efforts at humor with a face like a grave- 


digger’s for solemnity. It was incredible, 
but it seemed to be true. Ames would 
hardly manufacture a confession like that 
—not Ames. 

After a minute Joel found his voice. 
“What,” said he, “are these things about?” 

“About life—just about life,’ chuckled 
the editor. “Do you have the faintest idea, 
my boy, how difficult it is to write about 
life—convincingly? The first of them—I 
don’t know but it’s the best of all, though 
perhaps that’s merely because it got me 
first, for they’re all gems, as I told you— 
the first is nothing in the world but a 
sketch of a thing about an old man, a lonely 
old man, and a baby. That’s all—and it’s 
all it needs to be. It takes you by the 
throat. It—” 

But Joel Anthony’s memory was flash- 
ing a scene upon him—a scene of a rocky 
beach under a September sky, and a slim, 
blue-linen-clad figure with a few sheets of 
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typewritten paper in its hand. He remem- 
bered clearly enough that grip of the throat 
—the sudden intolerable ache at the reali- 
zation that there could be such loneliness 
in the world as that poor old fellow’s—un- 
til he found the baby. Then— 

“T heard that one,” he said, rather 
gruffly, staring straight ahead of him. “I 
wondered if you would appreciate it.” 

It was Ames Anthony’s turn to stare. 
He saw only his brother’s well-cut profile, 
the lips set rather sternly, the eyes looking 
straight ahead. Ames broke into an un- 
believing chuckle. 

“You don’t mean she read that to you?” 

“She did.” 

“You must have hypnotized her: She’s 
told me many a time that nobody ever 
sees her work till it’s finished. I’ve asked 
her, myself,-at different times, to—When 
did you hear it?” he demanded. 

“Last September, if you have to know.” 

“And you wondered if I would—oh, 
ye gods! You must have a great notion 
of my acumen.” 

Ames glanced at the well-cut profile 
more than once in the few minutes that 
passed before the two caught the down- 
town train. After that last remark Joel 
had shut up like a clam, and Ames himself 
seemed suddenly disinclined further to 
discuss Jane Linn and her affairs. — If 
Ames were wondering about Joei, Joel was 
wondering with equal intentness about 
him. Then, when Joel had done for a little 
with his puzzling over the case of Ames and 
what it all meant, he found still more in- 
tense cause for confusion and unhappiness 
in puzzling over his own case. 

What could it mean, he asked himself, 
that it made him so desperately down in the 
mouth to find Ames in close and friendly 
companionship with Jane Linn? If it 
had not been that he himself was in love 
with another woman—the most enchanting 
woman in the world—he might have con- 
ceded that that which had swept over him 
at sight of the two together was a pang of 
jealousy. Of course it couldn’t be that— 
it was merely envy of his brother’s happy 
state in being the friend of such a woman, 
while he, Joel, was being kept in a con- 
dition resembling that of outer darkness 
as far as concerned his getting past a 
fixed barrier with Ruth Carter—whom he 
adored—did he not?—with his whole soul. 

There had been a certain homelikeness 


:The last instalment of The Reasonable Woman will appear in the December issue. 


about the little den, with its amber-hued 
light and its shabby, brown-cushioned 
Morris chair. The tint of Jane’s gray- 
blue gown, with its long, graceful lines 
emphasizing her slenderness and heighten- 
ing the hue of her eyes, blended with 
the picture he discovered he had brought 
vividly away with him. And the only 
shadow in the room had been that. of 
his brother Ames, stretched in the Morris 
chair, his dark head against the cushion, 
that unwonted light of interest and pleas- 
ure in his lean, satiric face. 

“But what is it to me if he goes there 
as often as he likes?” queried Joel wretch- 
edly. “‘He ought to have married long 
ago— just as I ought. She’s undoubtedly 
the one for him—their tastes must be mighty 
congenial, all along the line. -He ap- 
preciates her. I didn’t. But, by the Lord 
Harry, there’s something I do, now! I’m 
afraid to think what it is—or might be.” 

So he went home, and to bed, resolving 
that on the morrow he would go and ask 
Ruth Carter to marry him—ask her in any 
old place they might chance to be alone in 
for a moment, even if it were the hall of 
the Settlement House, with Miss Robert- 
son poking her inquisitive head out of the 
committee-room door at them. It was of 
small use, he told himself, to try to make 
an engagement with Ruth at home, she 
was so seldom there. 

But when the time came, he found he 
couldn’t do it—just as, innumerable times 
before, he had found he couldn’t. She had 
so much on her mind, including the mayor, 
who had come down in his car to consult 
with her over something or other. It 
seemed to be a new thing in city annals, 
this eagerness of mayors to confer with 
settlement house committee-chairmen. This 
mayor was certainly giving too much of 
his valuable time to that sort of thing. 
Joel Anthony noted afresh what a person- 
able duffer he was, this most youthful 
mayor the great city had ever honored 
with the post, and how well his command- 
ing height matched Miss Carter’s, which 
was a little above the average for a woman, 
and almost precisely that of Joel himself, 
so that her eyes were all but on a level with 
his. By contrast, little Jane Linn had to 
look up a long way when she stood beside 
Anthony, who was but of the average man’s 
inches, though of considerably more than 
the average man’s vigor. 
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I could not forgive the disgustly 
attitude of that Hon. Rooster, 
Mr. Nero. When I attempt 
to show chivalry to chickens 
he plucked me painfully in 
leg with sharp nose. I | 
could not love such natures i 
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Togo Makes Fricken Chickasee 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor, ““Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who understand all style cookery, but would 
not eat Friendship, however delicious. 


EAR SIR: 

Hon. Mrs. Stanley McGrudge, 
who reside beside husband, in- 
fant, etc., in suburbly home ap- 

proaching Wm’sburg, N. Y., is now doing 
so without my help, which are inexcusable 
for her. Reason of this are the warmth 
of my chicken heart. 

“Togo,” she say so, when I obtain job, 
“in my coopyard are 27 delicious chickens 
which I have raised from seed. Do you 
unstand how to cultivate these sweet pets 
for foods?” 

“Yes can,” I abjure deceptively. “In 
Japan my grandfather made wealth grow- 
ing ostriches.” 

“So glad hear it!” she acknowledge for, 
gently smiling across her golden teeth. 





“Elope with me to my coopyard and I 
shall show you my edible zoo.” 

Behind enlarged fence resembling criss- 
cross wire we could hear sentiment ex- 
pressed in song of young hens growing up 
to majority. We make walk-in. O!! What 
charming varieties of feathered scratchers 
was there stalking forth & back while peck- 
ing bugs from weed! How dainty it were to 
see them chasing butterfly with flop of wing 
while yet others declined idly beneath trees, 
while scratching their chests with dirt. 

“How fortunate it are to be a bird!” I 
holla happily. ‘‘While man must lay 
bricks bird need merely lay eggs.” 

“These do not deposit eggs,” she renig 
coolishly. ‘They are only 14-size hens.” 

While she spoke this dishcouragement to 
my poetry, long came one enormalous high 
hen of serious suffragette appearance who 
waltz upon scenery with such appearance 
of bulldoze that all chickens scatter frightly. 
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“OQ! suredly such exaggerated hen covld 
lay egg, if not too lazy,” I narrate bashly. 

“She might, but could she?” require 
Hon. Mrs. “She are a rooster.” 

I did not say my reply. 

“That rooster are name Mr. Nero,” 
she narrate furthermore. ‘He got a mean 
political nature, and are therefore hated 
by all who met him. Otherwise my hens 
are perfect. I never observed so many 
fowlish virtues inside one fence. They 
got gentle hearts and tender natures. I! 
shall begin kill them in two (2) weeks.” 

I stand gast for this phenomenal. 

“Such a brutal lady to talk!” I snagger. 
“Ts this polite way to treat virtue among 
poultries? Answer is, No!! If I was chicken 
I should practise toughness and live 100 
years.” 

“T should disgust to eat you,” she 
vampire. ‘‘Now permit me tell you how 
to grow these pets for foods. 2 times daily 
you must approach them with diplomacy, 
corn, potatus-peal, and other delicacies 
unfit for human eating. Hon. Hens will 
gobble this with loving clux. By sunset 
of night you must watch them affection- 
ately, because at that time all hens becomes 
roosters and roosts till morning. After 
dark-time you must prowell 
considerable near and see that 
no foxes approach with hang- 
doggish expression.” 

You should 
notice my fi- 
delity, Mr. 
Editor, how 
for two (2) 
weeks contin- 
uously I chap- 
erone that 
roostyard with 
affection- 
ateness resem- 
bling negroes. Two 
times each daily I 
throw corns and 
other garbage 
which those sweet 
birds gobble with 
gratitudes peculiar 
to charity. When 
they make clux 
with Oliver Twist- 
ed expression I 
throw more. 

While doing so I could observe intense 
human nature of Hens. Some slight chicken 









Oh, what kindy companionship I learn from that 
female rooster! While I wash dish she walk around 
edge of pan singing poetry in barnyard Janguage 


was so greed about obtaining food that he 
starve while pecking others who ate. Some, 
with slyness peculiar to Trusts, seem en- 
tirely shy and pretend not to be there, 
while gubbling nearly everything. Yet 
some was poets and forgot come dinner 
because too busy chase butterflies. 

But I could not forgive the disgustly 
attitude of that Hon. Rooster, Mr. Nero. 
Whenever corn was contributed on ground, 
what he do? Come booling around corner 
with squawk-noise resembling ottomobiles. 
Loudy cackles emerged from everywheres 
while that indignant mammal bite feathers 
from innocence of chicken, who got away 
from there amidst hen-squeals, while he 
pluck nourishment into his mouth showing 
tense selfishness. When I attemp show 
chivalry to chickens and abolish that 
rooster with club he plucked me painfully 
in leg with his sharp nose. I could not love 
such natures. 

But how I admire the intelligence of one 
sweethearted hen I met there! She were 
more fatter than others, and her feathers 
contained plaids resembling Plymouth Rock 
pilgrim. She met me at gate each p. m. 
when I approach. I was very much 
obliged to make friends of this dear birdie, 
because friendship are too scarce 
in cook business. Most softish 
corn, most quaintish scrappage 

from kitchen I give her while 

Mr. Nero were looking else- 
wheres. Consequence of 
this, she grew sidewise 
and high beyond 
measurement 
of other dimin- 
ished hens. I 
name her Maud 
because she seem 
pleased when I 
come into the 
garden. 

Oh, what kindy 
companionship I 
learn from that 
female rooster! 
I learn her how to 
leapt to my shoul- 
der and eat car- 
rots from my ear. 
I teach her how 
speak like dogs. 
While I was in 
kitchen cooking splunge cake she set on 
chairs watching when it come out, so she 
















































obtain slight pick from it. While I wash 
dish she walk around edge of pan singing 
poetry in barnyard language. 

One Wedsday p. m. Hon. Mrs. McGrudge 
approach to kitchen and observe Hon. Maud. 

“T can observe many loving qualities in 
this pet which would be appreciated when 
boiled,’’ say she, with cannibal eye at Maud. 
“Tomorrow Rev. Jones, pastor, will be 
here for lunching. Be sure cook nice fricken 
chickasee for that holy man.” She point 
murder-finger to Hon. Maud. 

“O not to do!” I holla. ‘Her murder 
would be like killing your sister.” 

“T have plenty to spare,” she deprave. 

I look to Maud and Maud look to me. 
If only I could make her thin by tomorrow 
morning so she would become too unpleas- 
ant for clergy! Yet while I observe her 
she continue eating fattening pudding, 
and increase 1g pounds nearer her doom. 

Next morning a. m. I go parlor with all 
my diplomacy, and there I find Hon. Mrs. 
laying couched on sofa of illness. 

“Togo,” she snib, ‘‘shorten your dia- 
logue. I got to enjoy my headache without 
Japanese explanation.” 

“T ask to know,” thusly I commence, 
“‘which hen shall I choose for fricken chick- 
asee today?” 

“Use your own indescretion,” she dib 
brefly. ‘I told you yestday to slay the 
one most fit to kill.” 

I go henyard with axe & tears. Yes. 
There were Maud awaiting by gate as 
usually. When I make walk-in she pro- 
nounce “‘Queek!” and shake hands with 
my foot. Considerable weeps damped my 
necktie while I say Japanese fareby forever. 

Next thing I snatch her by ankles and 
elope to chopping-shed. Tragedies is 
most pleasant when delivered promptly. 
Before I could look I placed her affection- 
ate kneck lengthwise of block and uprise Hon. 
Axe with execution elbows. Yet I must 
close my eyes so I could not see the pathos 
of her face. Chops! I look. Hon. Maud 
still lay there in one piece, because I too 
inaccurate from grief to chop her correctly. 

“‘Ah well, sweetish henfriend!” I elapse. 
“Hon. Fate know more than cooks. You 
are not intended to die by my cruelty.” 

Again I snatched her by her tame ankles 
and replaced her back to roosting de- 
partment behind gate. And when I set 
her lovingly to weeds, what I seen there? 
That rooster, Hon. Nero, stood looking to 
me with irritation expression peculiar to 
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satire. This was too muchly for my im- 
patience. Making maddy grasps with my 
thumbs I obtained him by the wrists of his 
wings and eloped to wood pile where axes was 
there. I layed his unrespectable head cross- 
wise of wood. Already I could see him sneer. 
I uprose Hon. Chopper to extreme height. 
Hacks! Down come cutter to his wicked 
vertebral. Bounces! Sin had made his 
kneck too tough for chop. Again I uplift 
weapon. This time it downcome with such 
earnestness that Hon. Head drop else- 
wheres and Hon. Body otherwise. 


When lunching time was there I could 
hear clergy talk from dinning-room where 
soup was there. 

“Sin should be cut off by promptness,”’ 
say him. 

“Yes, exactly,” narrate Hon. Mrs. “Doyou 
enjoy fricken chickasee, Hon. Rev. Jones?” 

“Deleriously!”’ he send back. 

“So glad I am! We raise our own fresh 
in garden.” 

I could hear emotional sound of hungry 
knife & fork. So with immediate quick- 
ness I dish forth Hon. Nero to platter, and 
fetch him to table where he lay with inno- 
cent expression amidst dumples. I go 
back kitchen. Silences. Considerable 
sounds of more knives behaving angrily. 

“Togo!” When I hear my name like 
that I expect discharges. 

“Yes sir, Mrs. Madam!” Thusly I say 
while appearing there. 

“Are this chicken or ottomobile tire you 
cook it?” 

“That are fricken chickasee by Boston 
Cook Book,” I snignify. 

“What chicken did you assasinate for 
it?” she glub. , 

““Mr. Nero, depraved rooster,” I exclam. 

“Ol!!!” This from her. ‘Did I not tell 
you select chicken most fit to kill?” 

“You did, and I did also,” is rejoint from 
me. ‘‘What mammai could be more fit to 
execute than Hon. Nero? Sin should be 
cut off by all clergy preaching. I do so, 
and serve it for chickasee.” 

“If crimes are punishable with axes,” she 
shreech, ‘you must escape immediately!” 

Saying which she looked so much poison 
that I resign my situation by doing so. I 
could not live in such homelike, although 
I am now walking toward starvation. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HasHimurA ToGo. 





“If it had been a boy,” said the father, “* we would ha'e asked yer leave to name it Joseph. But seein’ 
it’s a lassie, we ll name 1t—*“ He paused. “Josephine,” said Mrs. Thomson softly 
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Here is a story as Scotch as heather and haggis, and one more refutation of the old English 
saw that it takes a hammer and a chisel to get a joke through a Scotchman’s head—the Irish 
say the same of the English, only more so. The old-time Scot may have been a solemn per- 
son, but today we have Bell and Barrie and Bunty—who pull the strings that turn tears thém- 
selves into laughter. The author of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor” is in some ways the blithest of this 
trio, and this sly tale of thrifty guile, canny art, and chuckles is in his most unctuous vein. Red- 
horn, the bachelor victim of all the parents who aspire to silver christening-cups for their off- 
spring, is as spirited a bit of characterization as Tammas or Effie, or even old Weary-warld of 
Thrums. A few months ago you met him in the delightful story, ‘‘Five and Thirty Shillings” 


By J. J. Bell 


Author of ‘Wee Macgreegor,”’ ‘‘Bobby,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by Angus MacDonall 


OSEPH REDHORN, the Fairport 
painter, paper-hanger, and decorator, 
as he was given to styling himself, 
was never in the best of humors when 

roused from a Saturday afternoon nap; and 
on this occasion his irritation was not 
lessened by the discovery of Mr. John 
McNab, the reputed oldest inhabitant, on 
the door-step of his bachelor abode. So 
far as Joseph’s experience went, a visit 
from McNab meant little more than a 
dreary dissertation on the latter’s great 
age, and a notable shrinking in the former’s 
stock of ginger wine. 

Nevertheless, the painter’s invitation to 
enter, though interrupted by a yawn, was 
not inhospitable. ‘And hoo’s a’ wi’ ye 
the day?” he inquired, guiding the old 
man to the shabby, comfortable easy chair. 

“Fine,” was the reply, delivered with 
unwonted briskness. Mr. McNab seated 
himself, looked about him, grinned and 
rubbed his hands. “I’m no’ gaun to bide a 
meenute, Joseph. I jist cam’ in to ask ye to 
come an’ ha’e yer supper wi’ us the nicht.” 

“Aw!” exclaimed Mr. Redhorn, who was 
more used to entertaining than to being 
entertained. He stroked his long nose and 
blinked doubtingly at his visitor. 

“T’m no’ jokin’,” said Mr. McNab. 
“The auld wife has made a pie, and I’ve 
got a grand surprise for ye!” 

“Weel, I’m sure it’s excessively kind 0’ 
ye,” the painter said, recovering confidence 
in himself and humanity generally. “If 
ye’ll wait for three meenutes, I’ll gi’e masel’ 
abit tosh up. Fortunately, I pit on a clean 
sark, etceetera, afore I had ma dinner the 
day.” He.went over to the sink. “I'll 
jist get rid o’ the dews o’ kindly sleep, as 
it were, and then—” 





“Phoo!” exclaimed Mr. McNab, “it’s 
terrible warm the day.” He cast a wistful 
glance in the direction of the cupboard. 

“Tt is that,” agreed Joseph, turning on 
the tap. “It’s no’ the weather for ginger 
wine, or I would—” 

“There’s a chill in the heat, too,” said 
Mr. McNab, “If ye was as auld as me—” 

“Would ye try a taste o’ ginger wine, 
John?” 

“Oh, weel, I’m no’ mindin’; but I'll 
tak’ a taste for company’s sake. I'll wait 
till ye’ve feenished washin’ yer face.” 

“Tl no’ be a jiffy.” 

“Dinna hurry yersel’ for me,” Mr. 
McNab said condescendingly, and quite 
unconsciously smacked his lips. “Ye’'ll be 
wonderin’ what the grand surprise is,” 
he remarked presently. 

“Deed, ay,” returned Joseph, who was 
much afraid it would be something to eat 
in addition to the pie. ‘But I’m curbin’ 
ma’ curiosity.” 

Mr. McNab gave a hoarse byt happy 
chuckle. “‘Ma grandson Peter and his 
wife arrived the day,” he announced. 
“Likewise their offspring.” 

“D’ye tell me that?” said Mr. Redhorn 
from behind a towel. “Is the offspring 
numerous?” he inquired in a tone of well- 
feigned interest. 

“Na, na. It’s their first.” Another 
chuckle. 

“A singular offspring,” commented the 
painter, polishing his bald forehead. Then 
suddenly he dropped the towel. “Crif- 
tens!” he cried, striding across the room and 
grasping the other’s hand. “So ye’re a 
great-grandfayther!”’ 

“But that’s no’ the grand surprise,” 
said the old man a little later, as he sipped, 
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with grateful sounds, the ginger wine which 
his host had made haste to set before him. 
“T’ve aye wanted to dae ye a guid turn, 
Joseph, for ye’ve been aye rael kind to the 
auld wife and me—” 

“Whisht, man!” The painter picked up 
and reapplied the towel. 

“Weel, I'll no’ say ony mair aboot it 
the noo.” Mr. McNab laid down his empty 
glass with a thump. “I'll spare yer 
blushes.” 

“Help yersel’, John.” 

“Thenk ye.” 

An hour passed ere Mr. McNab, who had 
become more than usually garrulous, de- 
clared himself ready for the road. ‘We 
maunna forget the pie,”’ he remarked gaily. 

“We maunna forget the pie,” Joseph 
solemnly echoed, and, going to the mantel- 
piece, helped himself to a draft from a 
bottle labelled “‘ Dyspepsia Elixir,” observ- 
ing, not for the first time, that prevention 
was better than cure. 

Then taking the old man’s arm, he con- 
ducted him, puffing cheerfully, homewards. 

The necessary introductions were made 
in the little garden in front of the cottage. 

“This is ma grandson, Peter,” said Mr. 
McNab, to Joseph. “Ye’ll mind his 
fayther.”’ 

Mr. Redhorn nodded and shook hands 
with the smiling young man. 

“ And this is Peter’s wife, Jessie.”’ 

Mr. Redhorn blushed, touched his derby 
hat, and gently clasped the fingers of the 
pale, pretty girl who sat on the old green 
bench with a small shawl-covered bundle 
in her arm. 

“And this—”’ The old man put’ out 
trembling fingers and withdrew them. 
“T’m feart I'll hurt it, Jessie. You draw 
back the shawl.”” When she had done so— 
“And this,” he said, with a soft chuckle, 
“is ma great-grandson!” 

Much embarrassed, Mr. Redhorn peered 
into the tiny, slumbering face. 

“A bonny wee lad, is he no’?”’ murmured 
the great-grandmother, approaching softly. 

“Ay, ay,” said Joseph, helplessly. Then 
feeling it incumbent for him to make some 
intelligent remark, he added, “‘It’ll be forty 
year since I was as close to an infant.” 

Mr. McNab created a welcome diversion. 
“And noo for the grand surprise!”’ he cried. 
“Joseph, what dae ye think we’re for 
namin’ ma great-grandson?” 

“Whisht, man!” saidold Mrs. McNab, “ye 
maun ask Maister Ridhorn’s leave first.” 





“Tits, wife! Ye dinna need to ask leave 
to pay a man a compliment.” He dug the 
painter in the ribs. ‘Ma great-grandson’s 
name is to be Joseph—efter yer noble sel’!” 

Mr. Redhorn gasped. “Me!” he cried 
in dire confusion, red as a turkey-cock. 
But when the young couple modestly begged 
his permission, his confusion became merged 
in gratification, and by supper-time he was 
swelling somewhat with pride, though, 
having drunk the infant’s health in tea, 
he modestly expressed the hope that he 
might live to be worthy of his namesake. 

On the way home he encountered his 
apprentice, Willie McWattie. ‘“Wullie,” 
he said, after explaining matters, “ii it 
wasna for thon pie and the corn on ma wee 
toe, I would feel like as if I was treadin’ 
on air! Remember me to raise yer wages 
a shillin’ next Saturday.” 

Four days later he called at the cottage. 
“T believe it’s a custom—and an excellent 
custom it is,’’ he stammered, “for a party 
in ma prood poseetion to—to—” Here he 
broke down so far as speech was concerned, 
and presented the young mother, on her 
offspring’s behalf, with a silver mug bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Joseph John McNab, 14th 
July, 1912 A. D.” (to the silversmith he had 
insisted on the “A. D.”) “from his well- 
wisher, J. R.” 

Three weeks after the christening Mr. 
Redhorn, fell into a depressed state. Such 
a condition was not infrequently his, and 
as a rule he attributed it to the fact of 
providence having seen fit to supply him 
with “interior organs o’ inferior quality.” 
Now, however, a combination of circum- 
stances by no means supernatural was to be 
held accountable. That morning he had 
been worsted in a philosophical argument 
with his old enemy, Danks, the fishmonger; 
he had received news which meant a “bad 
debt”’ of several pounds; a lady had flatly 
refused to permit him to decorate her hall 
and staircase with a stencil pattern of his 
own invention, which he proudly designated 
“The Redhorn Conventional Comet”; a 
consignment of linseed oil, urgently needed, 
had riot come to hand; and Willie, the 
apprehtice, had departed on a fortnight’s 
holiday. Further, the old and young 
McNabs had gone on a visit to friends in 
the city. 

Mr. Redhorn, engaged in applying green 
paint to a summer-house in the grounds of 
the laird, smote a fly on his nose and came 
to the conclusion that he was, among other 
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dismal things, a “‘shupremely superfluous in- 
diveedual,” which, being interpreted, meant 
that he was feeling lonesome. 

Thus it came to pass that he welcomed 
the greeting of Jamie Caldwell, a gardener 
on the estate, and a person with whom hith- 
erto he had enjoyed little more than a 
nodding acquaintance. 

“Warm,” said Jamie, briefly but pleas- 
antly, halting as os 
though to light ' 
























his pipe. 
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warm,’’ said 


Joseph, ‘‘and 
the flies is some- 
thing atrocious.” 

‘‘Ay, they’re 
bad the day. A’ 
the same, I wish 
I had your job, 
Ridhorn.” 

‘“*Dae ye?”’ 
said the painter 
drily. ‘‘What’s 
wrang with the 
gardenin’?”’ 

“In ma opeen- 
ion,” the gar- 
dener remarked, 
not without hes- 
itation, ‘‘the 
pentin’s what ye 
might ca’ a 
noble trade.” 

Mr. Redhorn 
methodically 
laid his brush 
across the oppo- 
site edges of the 
paint-pot, folded 
his arms, and " 
faced the speak- ~ a 
er. ‘‘Caldwell,” he ¢ 
said warmly, “I did- 
na ken there was a 
man in Fairport wi’ 
sich a lofty mind. 
Though it’s been pros- 
tituted by obscene characters that ha’e 
caused it to stink in the nasal organs o’ 
the public through their gross unpunctu- 
ality, slovenliness, trickery, etceetera, the 
pentin’ trade is, as ye observed, a noble 
trade—or profession—and I’m prood to be 
its devotee. And I’m obleeged to ye for 
yer inspirin’ words o’ appreciation.—Dash 
the flies!”’ 





Ee F 


Four days later Mr. Redhorn called at the 
cottage, and presented the young mother, 
on her offspring’s behalf, with a 
silver mug suitably inscribed 
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It must be confessed that Mr. Caldwell 
was somewhat taken aback by the unex- 
pected torrent of eloquence, the source of 
which he had unwittingly tapped. Re- 
covering his wits, he spat gracefully upon 
a calceolaria and said: “It’s you for the 


speechifyin’! Ye should be in the Hoose 
o’ Commons, Ridhorn. By gum! ye would 
mak’ the sleepy-heids sit up.” 
Mr. Redhorn shook his head. 
“Ma verbosity got the better o’ 
me the noo,” he said modestly. 
“Still, I couldna but be gratified 
at yer remark, espaycially comin’ 
frae a beautifier o’ the universe like 
yersel’,”’ 
| “Oh, we’re a’ daein’ oor best in 
' that line, I hope,” Mr. Caldwell re- 
turned, with careful carelessness. 

“T suppose ye prefer something 

fancier nor a summer-hoose to 

pent,” he continued pleasantly. 
“This doesna gi’e ye 
a chance for to show 
yer skill.” 

“True,” replied the 
painter, flicking an 
insect from his ear; 
x. ‘but we’ev got to 
tak’ the rough wi’ 
the fine, the plain wi’ 
the elaborate, 
gm, etceetera.” 

There was a 
pause, during 
which the gar- 
dener’s eyes 
roved the neigh- 
borhood as 
though in search 
of further inspiration. 

“The ither day, I heard 
. yer ‘conventional comets’ 
spoken highly o’,”’ he said 
at last. 

“Did ye that?” Mr. 
Redhorn looked pleased. 
“Who was the appreciator 
o’ ma modest creation?” 

“T canna mind, but I heard it richt 
enough. And that reminds me, I was gaun 
to tell ye, Ridhorn, that the greenhooses 
up thonder are due a coat o’ pent, and I was 
thinkin’ I would gi’e a hint to Sir Archibald 
to let you ha’e the job—that is, if ye’re 
wantin’ it.” 

“Man,” cried Joseph, “that’s exceedin’ 
kind o’ ye. I'll be gled to ha’e the job, for 
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the prospects o’ trade in Fairport are no’ 
brilliant at the moment. Thenk ye, thenk 
ye!” 
“Dinna mention it.”” Mr. Caldwell looked 
at his watch. ‘Gor! it’s five o’clock! 
Ye’ll be stoppin’ sune—eh? Ye best come 
up and tak’ yer tea wi’ us the nicht. Ye 
ken the cottage?” 

“Aw, but—” 

“YVedinna need to gang hame for yer tea?” 

“Na—I’m a bachelor, ye ken—but yer 
kindness—” 

“Hoots! ye’re welcome. I'll expec’ ye 
at the back o’ six,’”’ said Mr. Caldwell. He 
left the painter glowing with more than the 
warmth of the sun. 

Mr. Redhorn enjoyed his tea that night. 
He found Mr. Caldwell a genial host, and 
made the acquaintance of his five children, 
who behaved with wondrous decorum and 
treated the guest with the utmost respect. 
He made the acquaintance, also, of a “‘fine 
boy” just three days old. 

On a black and stormy night in No- 
vember Mr. Redhorn rang, after several 
feebly futile attempts, the bell of one of 
the larger houses in Fairport, and, the door 
being opened, inquired in a faltering voice, 
“Ts the doctor in?” 

The new housekeeper—Joseph was thank- 
ful she was a stranger—led the way to the 
consulting-room. 

“Take a seat please. 
name?” she said. 

“Ridhorn, the penter.”’ 

“T don’t think he’ll keep you waiting 
long,” she said sympathetically, encourag- 
ingly, judging from voice and countenance 
that the patient was in great agony. 

Mr. Redhorn seated himself on the corner 
of a chair, sniffed the iodoform-laden atmos- 
phere, and groaned softly. ‘This room has 
beheld a heap o’ sufferin’,”’ he reflected, his 
gaze on the crimson easy chair wherein the 
inhabitants of Fairport reclined when 
parting with their teeth. ‘Oh, I wish I 
hadna come,” he was saying to himself 
when Dr. McLeod appeared. 

“Well, Mr. Redhorn, this is a wild night. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Ay, it’s a wild night. I cam’ to—to 
consult ye—”’ Joseph stuck fast. 

“The old trouble?” 

Joseph shook his head. 

“Don’t be afraid, man.” The doctor 
smiled encouragingly. ‘Tooth bothering 
your” 

“Na; it’s no’ exac’ly a tooth, doctor,” 
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the painter forced himself to reply. ‘“‘It’s 
sharper nor a serpent’s tooth. .. .” 

The doctor seated himself in the crimson 
chair, leaned over and took Joseph’s wrist. 
“Let me see ycur tongue.” 

Joseph meekly protruded the member 
mentioned. 

“Been sticking to plain food?” 

“T—I confess I had a bit tinned sawmon 
for a treat the week afore last.” 
iti H’m ! ” 

“T had ma apprentice to his tea that 


nicht. In confidence, doctor, he ett maist 
o’ the tin. But he was at his wark the 
next day.” 


“H’m!” said the doctor again, and re- 
leased the patient’s wrist. ‘‘Tongue’s all 
right and pulse isn’t bad. Tell me what 
you feel wrong with you.” 

“Naething.”’ 

“Nothing?” 

“jist that, doctor.” 

“Then—then what do you want me to 
do for you?” 

“T—I was wantin’”—Joseph produced 
his handkerchief and applied it to his fore- 
head—‘‘I was wantin’ to consult ye.” 

“About what?” 

“Heaven help me!” murmured the 
painter. “Hoo am I to divulge the query?” 

“Don’t be afraid, Redhorn,” the doctor 
once more said. “Anything you say here, 
short of a confession of murder, is sacred. 
I’m used to keeping secrets.” 

“Ve'll be as secret as the tomb?” 

“As secret as the tomb,” replied Dr. 
McLeod solemnly, though his mouth 
twitched at the corners. 

Mr. Redhorn took a furtive survey of the 
apartment. “Could onybody hear me 
speakin’ in here?”’ 

“Keep your mind easy on that score.” 
The doctor rose. ‘But I’ll lock the door.” 
He did so, and came back to his seat. 
“Now, what’s the trouble, my friend?” 

Joseph moistened his lips and performed 
the act of swallowing several times. Then 
—“Ts yer charge the same, whatever I 
consult ye aboot?” 

“Oh, don’t bother yourself about my 
charge. That will be all right. Yes, 
yes, my charge is the same for all consul- 
tations.” 

“Tt’s no’ that I would grudge ye yer 
charge, doctor,” said Joseph. ‘In fact, 
I'll be real willin’ to pay ye onything in 
reason if ye can tell me—’’ He stuck fast 
again. 








The doctor read what Mr. Redhorn had written, went scarlet with some suppressed emotion, and exploded in 


shouts of laughter. 


“Tell you what, Redhorn?” 


“Oh, this is terrible! 
canna say it. I best get awa’ hame. 
sorry for disturbin’ ye. I—” 

“Look here,” said the doctor, reaching 
over to a small table for a pad and pencil. 
“Tf you can’t say it, perhaps you can write 
it down.” 

“T’ll try,” said Joseph after a long hesi- 
tation. “I'll try—if ye’ll no’ look at me.” 

“T’ll leave you alone for five minutes,” 
the doctor said kindly, and with an encour- 
aging smile went out. 

Mr. Redhorn, groaning, was presently 
in the throes of composition. 

The doctor returned, read what Joseph 


Aw, doctor, I 
I’m 


“I was feart ye would think it funny,” said Joseph ruefully 


had written, went scarlet with some sup- 
pressed emotion, and exploded in shouts 
of laughter. 

“T was feart ye would think it funny,” 
said Joseph ruefully, preparing to depart. 

But the other patted him on the shoulder 
and bade him sit down again. 

It was the following evening. Mr. 
Redhorn and his apprentice were seated 
at the former’s untidy, cozy hearth. On 
a chair between them rested a draught- 
board. 

To all appearances Mr. Redhorn was 
undergoing a spell of absence of mind. He 
lay back in his easy chair, gazing vacantly 
yet fixedly at the cigarette of the worst 
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possible quality which he held between his 
finger and thumb, and which had gone out 
some minutes ago. He breathed heavily 
through his nose. A survivor of the sum- 
mer fly-legions disported itself in half- 
hearted fashion over his few remaining 

“That was the third game to me,” re- 
marked the apprentice, who had just fin- 
ished setting the men in their places. -He 
had done this with the utmost method and 
deliberation in order to allow his host a 
reasonable time for self-communion. But 
surely that time was now exhausted. 

Mr. Rédhorn paid no attention to the 
remark. 

Willie waited for about thirty seconds. 
Then—“ Maister Ridhorn, I’m sayin’ that 
was the third game to me.” 

“Oh, was it?” The painter stirred with 
a sigh. ‘Weel, I’m sure ye’re welcome, 
laddie.” 

“Ye’re playin’ shockin’ bad the nicht,” 
said Willie. 

“ Ay, I dare say.” 

“What’s wrang wi’ ye? Is’t yer dys- 
peepsia again?” 

There was no answer. The apprentice 
began to despair of getting another game 
before it would be time for him to go home. 
And Mr. Redhorn had evidently forgotten 
the customary eight o’clock refreshment in 
the shape of a bottle of lemonade. 

Suddenly the host sat up. ‘Wullie,” 
he said slowly, ‘would ye say I was lackin’ 
in moral courage, or merely in common 
sense?” 

“Are ye thinkin’ aboot the toasted cheese 
ye had?” 

“Na, na!” 

Willie considered. “Are ye thinkin’ 
aboot the silver mugs, Maister Ridhorn?”’ 

“Ay. Which am I lackin’ in—moral 
courage, or—” 

“Both,” said Willie. “Are ye no’ for 
anither game?” 

Mr. Redhorn grunted. “But hoo, I ask 
ye, could I ha’e refused to let Jamie Cald- 
well and Tammas Broon and Sam McLeod 
name their sons Joseph, efter masel’? 
I repeat! hoo could I refuse?” ' 

“Ye dinna need to refuse—I’ll play ye 
a man short ‘this time, jist to gi’e ye a 
chance—but ye didna need to gi’e a’ the 
babies mugs.” 

“But I had gi’ed McNab’s great-grand- 
son a mug.” 
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“Ach, weel, ye shouldna ha’e been sae 
saft. Ye should ha’e stopped at Caldwell, 
onyway.” 

Mr. Redhorn sighed. “It’s no’ that I 
grudge the puir wee innocents their mugs, 
but—Aweel, I suppose I should be thankfu’ 
that the baby born in Fairport the ither 
day —Finlay Thomson’s—was o’ the fe- 
male gender.” He paused for a moment. 
“T consulted the doctor confidentially yes- 
terday, and it was encouragin’ to hear that 
he had nae prognostications o’ further 
juvenile arrivals afore the Spring. Maybe 
by that time the name Joseph’ll be oot o’ 
fashion. Of course, the doctor couldna 
guarantee—” 

“T’ve moved,” said Willie, a trifle im- 
patiently. 

“Ttherwise we'll ha’e to pray for a boom 
in the Fairport pentin’ trade. Aweel, we'll 
get back to oor game, laddie. I’ve nae 
right to cast ma gloom on you. And I 
confess I’m feelin’ mair hopeful since— 
Criftens! there’s somebody at the door. 
See wha it is. It’s ower late for auld John 
MeNab.” 

Entered Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, the 
latter frail-looking but flushed, bearing 
a bundle of shawls which emitted faint 
squeaks, 

Said Mr. Thomson, after seeing his wife 
seated, “It was a fine nicht, so we thought 
we would bring ye a wheen fresh eggs, like- 
wise oor wee lassie to see ye for twa-three» 
meenutes.” He laughed. “Ye see, Rid- 
horn, ye’ve got the reputation o’ bein’ a 
judge o’ babies!” 

Mr. Redhorn laughed also. He felt 
safe enough this time, and though he was 
still shy of infants, he did not hesitate to 
draw near when Mrs. Thomson uncovered 
the little one’s face. 

“Vera satisfactory, vera satisfactory,” 
he murmured, using the phrase that was in 
danger of becoming habitual. 

“Tf it had been a boy,” said the father, 
bringing out his pipe, ‘‘ we would ha’e asked 
yer leave to name it Joseph.” 

“T’m sure,” said Joseph cordially, “I 
would ha’e been exceedingly gratified.” 

“Thenk ye,” said Mr. Thomson gladly, 
and smiled to his wife. “In that case, 
and seein’ it’s a lassie, we’ll name it—” 
He paused. 

“ Josephine,” said Mrs. Thomson softly. 

There was a crash. Willie had knocked 
over the draught-board. 
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There are men who vociferously 
deny that there is merit in 
vaccination; but that it pro- 

tects against disease is 

no longer a debat- 








able subject; proof multiplies 
proof. And with modern 
methods there are no dan- 

gers tobe feared from 


vaccination itself 





Vaccines and Vaccination 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


E can’t put old heads on young 

shoulders; which is probably a 

mercy, because stupidity in- 

creases with age almost as fast 

as wisdom does. But we can put old leu- 

cocytes into young blood-vessels. We can 

train the cells of our children’s bodies in a 

sort of mimic warfare, with sham battles 

and blank cartridges, so that when disease 

attacks them in grim and sober earnest, its 

germ-armies find that they have to deal not 

with raw and panic-stricken recruits, but 

with well-drilled and seasoned veterans. 

This priceless war-game is called Vacci- 
nation. 

Ever since we stopped beating tom-toms 
and letting off red lights and hanging amu- 
lets round the patient’s bed, and began to 
use our wits in fighting disease, we discov- 
ered that most violent maladies had certain 
redeeming features about them. In the 
first place, they didn’t last forever; in fact, 
they were self-limited except in those un- 
fortunate cases when the patient reached 
his limit first. They “ran their course,” 
and in at least eight cases out of ten reached 
a crisis, or breaking-point, in about so many 





days or so many weeks; after which they 
began to subside, and the patient recovered, 
apparently little the worse for the experi- 
ence. If you could manage in some way to 
keep up the patient’s strength for the week, 
two weeks, or three weeks that the disease 
took to run its course, he would finally get 
well, with or without medicine. 

In the second place, when any one had 
had an attack of one of these acute or 
“sharp” diseases, he had won something 
by his suffering, and that was—a practical 
protection against another attack, no mat- 
ter how recklessly he might expose himself 
to infection. Disease, like lightning, never 
strikes twice in the same place; and not 
always for the schoolboy’s reason, that “‘it 
doesn’t have to.”’ With the severer forms 
of these plagues, like smallpox, or cholera, 
or yellow fever, this protection or immunity 
was a pretty dear-bought victory, and the 
suvivor from such a cataclysm might well 
be pardoned for wondering, as the illustrious 
Mr. Tony Veller did about matrimony, 
“Vether it vas vorth vile going through so 
much to learn so little.” But it was soon 
noticed that it made no difference how mild 
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and trivial the attack of the disease was, it 
protected you the rest of your life just the 
same. It followed that, ages before we had 
the remotest conception of the germ-nature 
of infectious diseases, we began to expose 
our children to mild forms of several of the 
more serious diseases, so that thereafter 
they would be protected from a virulent or 
fatal attack. 

Much of this attempt at protection by 
exposure to mild cases of the disease was of 
a casual and haphazard sort. For instance, 
if measles happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood and it was of a mild type, the children 
were permitted to visit their little friends 
who had it, so that they might get it, and 
be over and done with it. But in the more 
serious diseases, like smallpox, the method 
went far beyond this. It was the common 
custom not merely to allow young people to 
drift into contacts where they might catch 
a mild form of the disease, but pus or matter 
from the pock-pustules or vesicles was 
deliberately collected and then carried 
through the community, chiefly by barbers 
and old women corresponding to the old- 
fashioned monthly nurse, for the purpose of 
inoculating young children who had not yet 
had the disease. This practise, known as 
inoculation, against smallpox, dates back to 
unknown antiquity in the Orient, but was 
finally introduced into Western Europe 
from Turkey in the eighteenth century by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

About eight times out of ten the procedure 
would work satisfactorily, partly because the 
matter was taken only from mild cases, and 
partly because it was often kept for some 
time before being used, and in that way 
became less virulent, and also because 
smaller amounts were used than would be 
introduced into the blood by catching the 
disease in the ordinary way. It was, how- 
ever, very uncertain, and so dangerous as 
to ve tolerable only as an alternative to 
actual loss of life or of eyesight—both of 
which were common results of smallpox. 
Very young children, it was found, instead 
of having the disease mildly, had it exceed- 
ingly severely, and often died of it; so that 
it was found utterly unsafe to use this 
method upon them. And while the disease 
usually bred true, and, coming from a mild 
case produced mild cases, it was by no 
means certain to do so, and sometimes 
flared up into the most furious type of the 
disease, with severe disfigurement, or blind- 
ness, or even death as the result. 
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As no known treatment had the slightest 
effect upon smallpox after it had once 
begun (any more than it has at the present 
day) and as about twenty percent of those 
attacked by the disease died and ten percent 
of those who recovered were blinded, and 
forty percent disfigured for life by pock- 
marks, there was eager search for some 
method of prevention of the disease which 
was safer and more reliable than the treach- 
erous inoculation. 

Every one knows the story of how Ed- 
ward Jenner, studying the ways of smallpox 
among his patients, noticed that milkmaids 
caught from the cows they milked a curzious 
eruption upon the hands and arms which 
looked a good deal like mild smallpox, and 
that after they had recovered from this, they 
were never known to develop smallpox. 
He watched this for some twenty years, 
until he was absolutely sure of the sequence 
and result, and then, in fear and trembling, 
succeeding in persuading one of his patients 
to let his little son be inoculated with this 
cow-pox. A vesicle developed on the 
child’s arm, he was a little out of sorts for a 
few days, then made a rapid recovery. A 
few months later he was accidentally ex- 
posed to a most virulent form of smallpox 
and came out absolutely unscathed, and a 
little later was inoculated, with the same 
result. 

From this humble beginning the practise 
spread until, before Jenner died, he had 
seen vaccination become one of the institu- 
tions of civilization, and smallpox cut down 
from a destroying, blinding, blasting pesti- 
lence which numbered its hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims in Europe every year, to 
one of the most insignificant of the infec- 
tious diseases. In the eighteenth century, 
the deaths from smallpox in Europe were 
estimated at six hundred thousand a year. 
Last year Germany, the only thoroughly and 
completely vaccinated and revaccinated 
country in Christendom, had barely twenty 
deaths from the disease among her sixty-five 
million population.’ To comie nearer home, 
in the Philippine Islands since the American 
occupation, three and one-half million peo- 
ple have been vaccinated without a single 
death resulting. As the result, six thousand 
deaths a year from smallpox have been cut 
down to a mere baker’s dozen, and the dis- 
ease is practically extinct in the Islands. 
There is no fact within the memory of man 
more abundantly and uncontestably estab- 
lished by evidence in every corner of the 
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globe and under every imaginable condition 
than that vaccination will wipe out small- 
pox wherever thoroughly applied, dnd do it 
without the loss of a life or the development 
of a single serious danger to health. 

For decades even after we had conquered 
the Great Disfigurer, we were still in the 
dark as to just how the victory had been 
won. We knew that vaccination, acting like 
an exceedingly mild attack of a disease, pro- 
tected the patient from the danger of an- 
other attack for a number of years, and 
that two or three vaccin- 
ations protected him 
practically for life. What 
we did not know was 
what the first attack of 
this or any other disease 
did to the body to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a 
second attack. But 
finally, after we became 
expert in the use of the 
microscope, and through 
it developed the new 
science of bacteriology, 
we began to get some 
glimmerings of the pro- 
cess by which either a 
mild attack or a vaccina- 
tion protected against a 
second seizure. 

The changes which 
take place in our blood 
during the invasion by a 
disease germ are really 
extremely complicated. 
Not one but a dozen or 
more different protective 
bodies are produced, 
most of them of the na- 
ture of ferments; some 
neutralize the poison 
produced by the germs, 
others stimulate the leu- 
cocytes or white blood- 
cells to attack the 
germs, others again be- 
numb, as it were, the 
germs, so that the white 
blood-cells can attack 
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bodies of the germs and the poisons which 
they contain that they can be iiterally di- 
gested and used for food by our body-cells. 
In fact, singular as it may seem, the process 
of dealing with invading disease germs is 
curiously similar to the process of digestion 
and assimilation of our food. Much the 
same sort of ferments and anti-bodies and 
lysins and complements and sensitizers are 
formed in resisting disease germs as in di- 
gesting the proteins or meats of our food. 
In fact, one of the great differences be- 
tween whether a germ 
eats or is eaten seems to 
depend very largely upon 
the fact of whetherit gets 
into the body by the 
usual food-route, the 
mouth and stomach and 
intestines, or whether it 
breaks in some other 
way, through a wound or 
scratch or by inoculation 
into the blood. The 
stomach, for instance, 
through millions of years 
of practise has developed 
a series of ferments which 
enable it to break up and 
neutralize and digest and 
finally grow fat upon 
large amounts of meat or 
foreign protein. But the 
smallest amount, even, 
of that foreign protein, 
for instance, ordinary 
white of egg, or the blood 
of another animal, is an 
acute poison when in- 
jected into our veins or 
our tissues so that it gets 
directly into the blood. 
The blood, however, is 
“not so dull but it can 
learn,” and after a few 
trials, if the foreign 
protein is small enough 
in amount, can acquire 
the same powers as the 
stomach has already 
done, and digest or dis- 


them, others eat through _Disease-proofing the heathen is often a matter of pose Of this foreign pro- 


the membrane covering physical compulsion. But the results justify it. In tein. 
the Philippine Islands 6000 deaths a year have 


A very singular 


the germs, others, again, been cut, by vaccination, to a mere bakers dozen and unexpected feature 


dissolve the body or pro- 
toplasm of the germ after it has been set 
loose in the blood, and finally ferments are 


produced which so split up both the dead disease or otherwise, that get into the 


about our findings has 
been that it is a comparatively’ easy 
thing for the body to kill foreign germs, 
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blood, but that the danger lies in deal- 
ing with the split or broken-up products 
of their dead bodies after they have been 
killed. 

This then, roughly speaking, appears to 
be something like the process which takes 
place in infection and in immunity. Each 


new germ which attacks the body and gets | 


into the blood (and it must get into the 
blood in order to become dangerous—even 
the germs of typhoid, it is believed, must pass 
through the wall of the intestine at some 
point, through a scratch or an ulcer, before 
they can produce an attack of the fever), 
is a new and strange protein to the blood 
which eagerly and promptly kills it but 
does not know how to dispose of its decay- 
ing body afterwards. The process of learn- 
ing the trick of disposing of its remains in a 
decent and sanitary manner is what we call 
the disease. When the body-cells and fluids 
have once learned the trick of dealing with 
the proteins or dead bodies of a given dis- 
ease germ, then they are immune against it, 
and protected from any future attacks. 
But, unfortunately, each disease germ, so 
far as discovered, appears to be a different 
kind of ‘‘meat,” or, in other words, has a 
different form of protoplasm or protein. 
So the body has to learn a new disposal 
trick for each one of the different disease 
germs. 

Incidentally, a disease germ is simply a 
germ which has the trick of getting into the 
blood and the power of increasing there to 
sufficient numbers to make its destruction 
by the cells of the body result in, figura- 
tively speaking, a carnage and a stench which 
seriously endanger the life of. the body, as 
would that of a great battlefield. The 
process of vaccination in this light is seen 
to consist simply either in catching a very 
young or very feeble or very old specimen 
of the germ in question and injecting him into 
the body in such small amounts that he can 
easily be eaten up by the body-cells without 
producing any indigestion. As no matter 
how weak or feeble or half-dead he may be, 
he is of exactly “the same breed of cats” 
as the most virulent type of germ, is built 
of the same meat or protein, the trick or 
process which will dispose of his mangled 
remains in a cleanly, harmless fashion will 
prove equally effective against his more 
virulent cousin when he comes along later. 
Thus, the individual who has been vaccina- 
ted or “salted” by a light attack of the 
disease, has acquired the power of defend- 





ing himself against that disease, which his 
tissues continue to practise for many years 
and evefi for life. 

This power of breaking up foreign proteins 
in the blood produces in rare instances an un- 
expected and unpleasant side-effect. If any 
one has been given a small injection of a 
serum containing the blood of an animal, 
his blood has learned to break it up quickly, 
so that if by any chance another injection of 
the same serum be given within a few weeks 
or months, it will be broken up more quickly 
than the body can digest it; in colloquial 
terms our blood “bites off more than it can 
chew,” and we are mildly poisoned by these 
“‘undigested securities.” This is known as 
anaphylaxis, and occasionally occurs when 
two protective doses of diphtheria antitoxin 
(from the horse-serum) are given within 
three months of each other, but is seldom 
severe enough to be dangerous. A patient, 
or animal, who has been injected with a 
small dose of a foreign serum or germ so 
that he reacts in this curious way to a 
second dose is said to be sensitized to the 
serum or protein. 

There is a sharp difference between a 
vaccine and an antitoxin. The first pro- 
duces the results of a very mild attack of 
the disease and protects against a future at- 
tack. It is preventive but not curative, 
and can not be used after a disease has 
begun. An antitoxin, on the other hand, 
produces no fever or disease but simply 
neutralizes or destroys the germs of a dis- 
ease after they have invaded the blood. It 
is curative but not preventive, except in 
the sense that it can be given to a patient 
who has been exposed to a disease and if 
the poison is in his blood it will destroy it 
and thus prevent an open attack. The one 
drawback to the use of diphtheria anti- 
toxin comes not from the antitoxin but 
from the horse-serum in which it is con- 
tained. This, in susceptible individuals, 
acts as a poison, or foreign protein, in the 
blood, and sometimes produces a most 
annoying crop of hives all over the body. 
This is not dangerous but may be exceed- 
ingly disagreeable for a day or two. 

With smallpox under control and pos- 
sessing a reliable weapon against diphtheria, 
we turned our attention to the other great 
universal pestilences,so widespread as to 
be practically inevitable. ‘Two of these 
stood out head and shoulders above all the 
others in both seriousness and frequency, 
tuberculosis and typhoid. For the former 
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we have as yet secured no bacteriologic 
cure, though, most fortunately, it is 
diminishing almost as rapidly as d 
if we had, under the splendid OY 
movement, personal,stateand gy AA 
national, against its causes, f 
bad housing, poor food, 
overcrowding —in one 
word, poverty—which has 
spread all over the civ- 
ilized world. It is, 

however, more 

than prob- 
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The vaccine sore 


that | our suc- i, protected by an 
cess in this war aseptic cover 
has been great- parma 
ly aided by a prevents irrita- 
process of ane ee 
s p ont aneous, iol Galea 
Or uninten- healing is the result 
tional, inocu- 
lation, which occurs early in life 
in almost every densely populated 
community and region. So extraor- 
dinarily widespread is the bacillus 
of tuberculosis, and so innumerable are 
the opportunities of infection under civil- 
ized conditions, that it has actually been 
found by tuberculin tests that between 
eighty and ninety percent of all children 
have become at some time infected with 
tuberculosis before they reached their four- 
teenth year, while, by the time adult life is 
reached, the percentage rises to between 
ninety-five and ninety-seven percent. This 
appears to be one of the causes, if not the 
chief one, of the markedly higher resistance 
and immunity to tuberculosis possessed by 
civilized races as contrasted with savage or 
semi-civilized. 

We would be much better off, from every 
point of view, if we could escape this uni- 
versal inoculation against consumption, and 




































Until the Great War broke, disease was more deadly than 
bullets, although typhoid, the scourge of armies. had been 
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‘we are rapidly working toward the 
point when it will no longer happen 
or be necessary, because the dis- 
ease will have been wiped out. 
But under the present imper- 
fect conditions it undoubt- 
edly does do this much 
good in the way of pro- 
tection—together with 
much harm. 

For many years we 
were inclined to re- 
gard the other great 

universal pestilence, ty- 
phoid, as exclusively a 
disease of bad drainage 
and polluted water-supply, 
as, indeed, it actually was. 
But circumstances occa- 
sionally develop where 
there is neither time nor 
opportunity to purify the 
water supply and _, per- 
fect the drainage; as for 
instance, in war; and the 
bacteriologists kept quietly at work, 
until, one day, one of them announced 
that he had prepared a vaccine which 









































conquered by inoculation with dead bacilli 
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would protect soldiers from typhoid for 
from six months to a year. This was 
Professor Almroth Wright, of the English 
Army Medical College. As six months 
would cover a summer campaign, and the 
Boer War happened to break out shortly 
after, the English Army authorities gave 
him an opportunity to test his vaccine on 
quite an extensive scale, so that within a 
few years nearly thirty thousand typhoid 
vaccinations were made among the English 
troops in South Africa and other colonies, 
with the result that the amount of typhoid 
among them was scarcely a third as great 
as that among uninoculated troops in the 
same camps or garrisons, while the deaths 
were less than one-fourth as numerous. 
Other governments appointed commissions 
to investigate this vaccine for use in their 
armies; first, the German, then the French, 
and finally, our own, with the result that 
there have been now nearly three hundred 
thousand vaccinations against typhoid, 
without a single death, and with an enor- 
mous saving both of attacks from and 
deaths by the disease. The vaccine has 
been steadily improved, and the methods 
of using it better worked out, so that the 
typhoid rate among those now vaccinated 
is barely a twentieth of that among un- 
protected individuals; and in some cases 
less than a fiftieth. 

Since the process -has been extended into 
civil life, the same excellent results have 
generally been obtained. 

Vaccines are also being used with good 
effect against a number of the less serious 
but éven more troublesome diseases, espe- 
cially with the different forms of septic 
infection or blood-poisoning, so called, such 
as are caused by the germs known as strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci. All the different 
forms of chronic suppuration, such as crops 
of boils, severe acne, or pustular “bad com- 
plexion,” discharges from the ear, etc., are 
in some instances being very greatly helped 
by this method. 

One form of rheumatism, at least, and that 
a most obstinate and crippling one, that fol- 
lows a certain blood disease, has been very 
markedly helped already by a vaccine pro- 
duced from the germs of the disease. 

Our many attempts to secure either a 
vaccine or an antitoxin against pneumonia 
have proved disappointing, for the most 
part. Recently, however, the experts of the 
Rockefeller Institute have reported the dis- 
covery of a serum which seems quite prom- 
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Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, When Jt Hurts to Swallow, will appear in the December issue 






ising, and which has greatly lowered the 
average death-rate in the thirty or forty 
cases in which it has been tried, though use 
upon a scale of hundreds of cases will be 
needed to fix its final value. 

In fine, few discoveries have done more 
to prevent disease, to save life, and to 
diminish suffering, than have the various 
vaccines. Such rare injurious results as 
have followed them have almost invar- 
iably been found to be due either to the 
law of averages, to accidental secondary 
infections due to carelessness, to the in- 
evitable certainty that a certain number 
out of every thousand of human beings, as 
long as we remain on this mundane sphere, 
will occasionally make mistakes, or to some 
special individual idiosyncrasy or suscepti- 
bility on the part of one patient in a thou- 
sand. Nearly all the illnesses and infec- 
tions attributed to vaccination against 
smallpox, for instance, were and are occa- 
sionally still due to the fact that the vaccine 
vesicle or pustule was so slow in ripening 
and healing that it left what was practically 
an open sore upon an exposed and easily 
accessible part of the body for from five 
days to three weeks, and any accidental 
filth germ or pus germ which happened to 
blow or be rubbed into this sore during this 
time, could find an entrance to the body. 
Now that the vaccination scratch is re- 
garded as an open wound and treated as 
such by covering it with aseptic dressings, 
and keeping it perfectly clean, those ‘‘bad 
arms,” with high fever and general septic 
infection, which we used to hear so much 
about, have almost disappeared. Indeed, 
we have found it is not even necessary to 
allow the vaccine vesicle to suppurate or 
turn into a pustule. When it has reached 
the stage of a rosette-shaped blister filled 
with elear fluid it has saturated the whole 
system and protected the patient, and 
there is no necessity for allowing it to go 
on to pustulation. The modern method is 
to watch the vesicle carefully, and as soon 
as it has reached full distension in the clear 
stage, to puncture it with a sterile needle, 
press out the watery fluid and put on an an- 
tiseptic dressing, which shortens the whole 
performance nearly one-half, and diminishes 
the discomfort to practically the vanishing- 
point, and leaves only a thin, flat, supple scar, 
like the print from the firm pressure of a 
thimble, in place of the old punched-out, 
deeply indented, and cicatrized “brand” 
which used to be considered necessary. 








May Iverson’s Career 


“The Rise of the Curtain” is really the fall of the curtain on May Iverson’s career—for the right 
man has arrived, and no woman ever hesitates between the right man and the applauding public. 
The right man usually has a Turk-like jealousy of careers that monopolize a wife’s time and affections 
if she is successful, or dim the sunshiny part of her nature if she is unsuccessful. Men are still prim- 
itive about these things—and the better the man the more primitive he is apt to be. Thorough- 
going and whole-hearted in everything, the “Iverson Kid” has cold chills and stage-fright on 
the opening night of her first play—but with the clamor of applause srill ringing in her ears she 
recognizes the face of the life worth while when she sees it smiling over the shoulder of noisy success. 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘May Iverson—Her Book," ‘“‘May Iverson Tackles Life,” ete. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Rise of the Curtain 


HE bell of the telephone in my 
study sounded a faint warning, 
then rang compellingly. It had 
been ringing thus at five-minute 

intervals throughout the day, but there 
was neither impatience nor weariness in 
the haste with which I responded. I knew 
what was coming; it was the same thing 
that had been coming since nine o’clock 
that morning; and it was a pleasant sort of 
thing, diverting to an anxious mind. 

“Hello, hello! Is that you, May? This 
is your awe-struck friend George Morgan. 
Josephine and I want to inquire the con- 
dition of your temperature and your pulse.”’ 

I laughed. ‘Quite normal, thank you.” 

“Don’t believe it!” The sympathetic 
cadence of George Morgan’s voice re- 
moved all effect of brusqueness from his 
words. ‘No playwright was ever normal 
three hours before the curtain went up on 
the first night of her play in New York. 
Now I'll tell you exactly how you feel.” 

“Don’t,” I begged. “I know.” 

“But I must!” my friend’s remorseless 
voice went on. “I’ve got to show my 
insight into the human heart, as you used to 
say in your convent days. So here goes. 
You’re sinking into a bottomless pit; you’re 
in a blue funk; your feet are cold and your 
head is hot; you’re breathing with diffi- 
culty; you’re struggling with a desire to 
take the first train out of town; you're 
wondering if you can’t go to bed and stay 
there. You think no one suspects these 


things, for you’re wearing a smile that looks 
as if it had been tacked on; but it’s so 
painful that your father and mother keep 





their eyes turned away from it. You’re—” 

“George, for heaven’s sake!” 

“Oh, all right; I merely wanted to show 
insight and express sympathy. Having 
lived through four first nights myself, I 
know what they mean. And, say, May,”— 
his gay voice took on a deeper note—“I 
needn’t tell you that Josephine and I will 
be going through the whole thing with 
you. We’ve chosen seats in the fifth row 
of the orchestra, instead of taking a box, 
because we both expect to burst into loud 
sobs of joy during your speech, and we'll 
feel less exposed down on the floor. And, 
oh, yes, wait a minute; your god-daughter 
insists on kissing you through the telephone.” 

There was an instant’s silence, then the 
breathless little voice of Maria Annunciata 
Morgan, aged “four and a half, mos’ five,” 
according to herself, came to my ear. 
““"Lo, May, oh-h, May, ’lo, May,” it gur- 
gled excitedly. 

“Hello, babykins,” I said. “Is that a 
new song you’ve learned, that you’re sing- 
ing for me?” 

““N-o-o.” Maria Annunciata’s tones 
showed her scorn for grown-up denseness. 
“T was just ginning my conversation,” 
she added with dignity. 

I apologized. 

‘“‘An’ papa says,” went on the adorable 
childish treble, “’at if your play lasses till 
a mat’née, I—can—go—an’—see—it!” 

“Bless your heart, so you shall, my 
baby,” I laughed. “And if the play 
‘lasses’ only a few minutes I'll give you a 
‘mat’née’ all by yourself. Where’s that 
kiss I was to have? I need it, very much.” 
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“Here ’tis! Here’s fourteen an’ ’leven!” 
They came to me over the wire in a suc- 
cession of reports like the popping of tiny 
corks. ‘An’ papa says ‘say good-by now,’ 
so I mus’. But I love you very mush!” 

“Good-by, darling. I love you very 
mush, too.” 

I turned from the telephone wonderfully 
cheered by the little talk, but the moment 
I had hung up the receiver the bell rang 
again. 

“Hello, May. If you’ve finished that 
impassioned love scene with which you’ve 
kept the wire sizzling for the last half- 
hour, I’d like to utter a few calming words.” 

Bayard, a brilliantly successful play- 
wright, was talking. 

“Feel as if you were being boiled in oil, 
don’t you?” was his cheery beginning. 
“Feel as if you were being burned at the 
stake? Feel as if you were being butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, and all that 
kind of thing? But it’s nothing to the way 
you're going to feel as you drive to the 
theater and as you watch the curtain go 
- up. However, keep a stiff upper lip. 
Margaret and I will be in front, and Mar- 
garet. says you can have my chest to 
cry on immediately after the performance. 
Good luck! Good-by.” 

Again, before I had left the room the 
telephone bell recalled me. It had been 
like this all day. The voice that came to 
me now was that of Arthur Locke, the 
best actor and the most charming gentle- 
man on the American stage. 

“Good Luck, Miss Iverson!” he said, 
heartily. ‘I don’t need to tell you all my 
wife and I wish for you. But I want to 
give you a word of warning about the 
critics. Don’t let anything they do tonight 
disturb you. They’ve all got their bag of 
tricks, you know, and they go through 
them whether they like the play or not. 
For example,” his beautiful voice took on 
a delicious quality of sympathetic amuse- 
ment—‘ Haskins usually drops off to sleep 
about the middle of the second act. The 
audience is always immensely impressed 
by this, and men and women exchange 
glances and hushed comments over it. 
But it doesn’t mean anything. He wakes 
up again. He slept through my entire 
second act last year, and gave me an ex- 
cellent notice the next morning—to show 
his gratitude, I suppose. Allen usually 
leaves during the middle of the third act— 
gathering up his overcoat with a weary 
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sigh, and marching up the middle aisle so 
that no one can miss his dramatic exit. 
People are so used to it that they don’t 
mind it much. Northrup sits with his 
eyebrows up in his pompadour, as if pained 
beyond expression by the whole perform- 
ance, and Elkins will take all your best 
comedy with sad, sad shakes of the head. 
To equalize this, however, Webster will 
grin over your pathetic scenes. The best 
thing to do is not to look at any of them. 
You know where their seats are, don’t 
you? Keep your eyes'the other way.” 

“Thank you,” I said, faintly, “I think 
I will.” 

Beyond question, Mr. Locke’s intentions 
had been friendly, but his words had not 
perceptibly soothed my uneasy nerves. 
Before I walked from the study into the 
living-room, I stopped a moment to straight- 
en my shoulders and take a deep breath. 
My entire family had come on from the 
West to attend the first-night performance 
of my play in New York—my father, my 
sister Grace, my brother Jack, now a lieu- 
tenant in the army, even my delicate 
mother, to whom journeys and excitement 
were not among life’s usual privileges. 
They were, I knew, having tea together, and 
as I opened the living-room door I found 
my features taking on the stiff and arti- 
ficial smile I must have unconsciously worn 
all day. A saving memory of George 
Morgan’s words came to me in time, and 
I banished the smile and soberly entered 
the room. Each beloved face wore a look 
of acute nervous strain, and from the 
moment of my entrance every one talked 
at once, on subjects so remote from the 
drama that it seemed almost improper to 
introduce it by repeating the telephone 
conversations I had just had. I did so, 
however, and in the midst of the badinage 
that followed Stella Merrick, our “star,” 
was announced. 

She lived across the square from me, 
and she promptly explained as she drank 
her tea that she had been “‘too nervous to 
stay at home.” For her comfort I repeated 
again the pregnant words of Mr. Locke 
concerning the New York critics, and she 
nodded in depressed confirmation. During 
the close association required by our re- 
hearsals, and our weeks together “on the 
road,” I had not analyzed to my satisfac- 
tion the contradictions of Miss Merrick’s 
temperament. She loved every line of my 
play, and was admirable, if not ideal, in 
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the leading réle. She fiercely resented the 
slightest suggestion from me, and com- 
batted almost every change I wished to 
make in the text, as my work revealed 
itself to me more clearly during rehearsals 
and performances. She seemed to have 
a genuine fondness for me, and a singular 
personal dependence. She was uneasy 
if I missed a rehearsal, and had been 
almost panic-stricken when, once or twice 
during our preliminary tour, I had missed 
a first night in an important city. She 
claimed the credit of all merit in the play, 
and freely passed on to me the criticisms. 
The slightest suggestion made by the cub 
reporter on any newspaper or the call-boy 
in any theater seemed to have more weight 
with her than any theories of mine. Today, 
under the soothing influence of tea, fire- 
light and the not-too-stimulating charms 
of family conversation, we could see her 
tense nerves relax. 

“T’ve been working mentally on the 
critics,” she confessed. “These New York 
critics are enough to appall thestrongest soul. 
- They’re so unjust sometimes, so merci- 
less, so fiendishly clever in suggesting labels 
that stick to one through life. Do you 
remember what they said about Miss 
Carew? That her play was so feminine she 
must have done it with knitting needles! 
And they said Nazimova looked like ‘the 
cussed damosel,’ and that Fairbanks had 
the figure of Romeo and the face of the 
Apothecary. Those things appall one. 
So, for the last few days, I’ve been working 
on the critics mentally. I believe in mental 
science, you know.” 

She paused for a moment, and sat stir- 
ring her tea, a reflective haze over the brilli- 
ance of her blue eyes. 

“Some way,” she resumed, “‘in the forty- 
eight hours since I’ve been trying the power 
of mind on them, I have ceased to be 
afraid of the critics. I realize now that 
they can not hurt us or our work. I know 
they are our friends. I have a wonderfully 
kind feeling for them. Why,”—her voice 
took on a seductive tenderness and her 
eyes dwelt on the fire with a dreamy ab- 
straction in their depths—‘‘now I almost 
love the damned things!” 

My brother Jack choked, then laughed 
irrepressibly. My, sister and I joined him. 
But my mother was staring at Miss Merrick 
with startled eyes, while Miss Merrick 
stared back at her with a face full of sudden 
consternation. 














“Mrs. Iverson,” she gasped. “I beg 
your pardon! I didn’t know what I was 
saying. I was—really—thinking aloud!” 

Half-an-hour later I went with her to 
the elevator, for a final word. 

“T’m going straight to the theater,” 
she told me. “Be early, won’t you? And 
come in to see me for a moment just before 
we begin.” She took my hands in a grip 
that hurt. ‘We're gaing to win!” she 
said, as she entered the elevator. 

It was almost six. I had barely time to 
dress, to dine comfortably, and to get to 
the theater before the curtain rose. At 
every stage of my toilet the inexorable 
telephone called me; telegrams, too, were 
coming from all parts of the country. My 
heart swelled. Whether I proved to bea 
playwright or not, I had friends—many of 
them new ones, made during the progress 
of this dramatic adventure. They would 
not be too dearly bought, it seemed to me 
then; not even by failure. 

Dinner began as a silent meal. No one 
cared to talk. I recalled, with a sardonic 
smile, the invitation of a society friend 
who had bought three boxes for my first 
night, and was giving a large dinner to 
precede the-play. She had expected me to 
grace that function, and to sit in one of her 
boxes; and she would never understand, I 
knew, why I refused to do so. Godfrey 
Morris was coming at half-after-seven, 
with much pomp and his new limousine, 
to take us to the theater. His mother and 
sister were giving a box party, but Godfrey 
was to sit with us in the body of the house. 
I had frankly refused to have even him 
join us at dinner. Four pairs of eyes fixed 
on me with loving sympathy during that 
repast were, I realized, all I could endure. 
Even Godfrey’s understanding gaze would 
be the one thing too much—because it 
was so understanding. 

When I went to my room to put on my 
evening coat I looked at myself in the 
long mirror. To my relief, I looked quite 
natural—pale, beyond question, but I 
never had much color. Of the iciness 
and rigidity of my hands and feet, of the 
panic that shook the very soul of me, no 
one but myself need know. 

I greeted Godfrey with both hands out- 
stretched, and a real smile. I had seen 
him only once before since his return, three 
days past, from Palm Beach, where he had 
gane for his convalescence after an attack 
of pneumonia. He had come back for my 
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“Speech! speech !* 


The word came at me from every corner of the theater. My knees steadied. 
say a few words to this wonderful audience, so receptive, so friendly 
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It seemed, all at once, the simplest matter in the world to 
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first night—he had made that very clear— 
and for a blessed instant my panic vanished 
in the comfort of his presence, the sure 
grasp of his firm hands, the look in his 
gray eyes. In the next instant it returned 
with cumulative force. I could bear failure 
alone, if I had to. Others, many others, 
had borne it before me, and there was al- 
ways the future in which one could try 
again. I could bear it before my family, 
for they would never believe that the fault 
of failure was mine; or before the eyes of 
all my friends, for the theater would be full 
of them. But to bear it in the presence of 
Godfrey, to have him see me fail—no, 
that was unthinkable! I had reached the 
point where I must set my teeth, take my 
nerves and my imagination in hand, and 
control them as I had once controlled a 
team of frantic horses, plunging toward 
a river bank. 

“A good deal like being executed in the 
public square, isn’t it?” asked Godfrey, 
gently. We were on our way uptown, and 
now, over the whole party, a sudden silence 
fell. The illuminated sign of the big Broad- 
way theater was before us: the name of my 
play and that of our “star” stared at us 
in letters of fire that took strange shapes 
before my eyes. My own name modestly 
adorned the tablet on each side of the 
entrance, and the bill-boards in the lobby. 
The latter, when we entered it, was banked 
with flowers. We were early, but the 
theater was filling rapidly, and the usual 
throng of “first nighters,”’ equally ready 
for an execution or a triumph, chatted on 
the sidewalk and thronged the entrance. 
The house manager, his coat adorned with 
a carnation, greeted me as we passed in. 

“Good luck! Miss Iverson,” he said, 
cordially. ‘‘Lots of telegrams here for you. 
Wait, I'll get them. Here, Jack, let’s 
have Miss Iverson’s telegrams.” 

‘He checked the line at the box-office, 
thrust a hand through the little window, 
and drew out a thick package of the en- 
velopes. Godfrey held out his hand. 

“T’ll take care of them, if you wish,” he 
said, and, as I nodded, he dropped them 
into the pocket of his coat. 

In silence we filed down the aisle to our 
seats. The boxes were already filled; the 
body of the house filled as we watched. 
On every side were faces I knew and loved— 
Mrs. Morris and Grace, with Colonel and 
Mrs. Cartwell and Mr. and Mrs. Nestor 
Hurd; the Morgans, with Kittie James 
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and Maudie Joyce, who had come from 
Chicago for this big night in my life; my 
friend of the rejected dinner, and her 
brilliantly jeweled guests; a deputation 
from the Searchlight and my magazine 
offices, which, it seemed to me, filled half 
the house. Mollie Merk was there, and 
Billy Gibson and Mrs. Hoppen. The oc- 
casion had the atmosphere of a reception. 
Every one knew every one else; friends 
chatted with each other across the aisles, 
and visited from seat to seat. A few came 
to greet me. The majority mercifully 
waited, knowing I would wish them to 
wait. Godfrey, sitting beside me, opened 
my program for me. As he did so, I saw 
that his hand shook. He followed the 
direction of my eyes, and his brown 
cheeks flushed. : 

“T won’t deny it,” he whispered. ‘I’m 
as excited as you are; probably more so.” 
Our eyes met. For a moment I almost 
forgot where we were—almost, but not 
quite. Then Godfrey went on. 

“But I’m not going to tell you about 
that now,” he said, quietly. ‘‘Now I’m 
thinking of nothing but the play.” 

I rose hurriedly. “I’m afraid I’m not,” 
I admitted. ‘‘I forgot to go to Miss Mer- 
rick as I promised.” 

He rose and went with me. From our 
places at the end of the left side-aisles it 
was easy to slip back of the boxes to behind 
the scenes. Godfrey waited in the wings 
while I tapped at the door of Miss Merrick’s 
dressing-room, and entered. The place 
seemed very full. Elman, the stage- 
director, was there, and Peyton, our lead- 
ing man, dressed for his entrance. Both 
came forward at once to shake hands. 
Miss Merrick, her eyes on the mirror, 
following the last touches of her make-up, 
smiled at me without turning. She was 
pale under her rouge, and her eyes seemed 
twice their usual size, but they brightened 
as she saw me. 

“T’m not going to say a word,” I told 
her. ‘‘You know how I feel.” 

It was clear that she hardly heard me. 
“Look at ail these,” she said. ‘‘Every- 
body’s awfully kind.” 

She waved her hand, indicating the 
masses of flowers around her, the litter of 
telegrams and notes. 

“I’m actually frozen with fear,” she 
went on. “But I always am. It will pass 
off soon after we begin.” 

I reassured her, and slipped away. 











The theater was dark and the curtain just 
rising as Godfrey and I returned to our 
seats. I was deeply thankful for the gloom 
that enveloped me. My mother, sitting 
at my right, reached out gently and took 
my hand, but I was hardly conscious of 
the action. For the moment, there was 
nothing in the world but the lighted stage 
on which my familiar characters, my “ dea’, 
dea’ dollies,”” as Maria Annunciata called 
them, were going through their parts. 

The house was very still. Every head 
in the great audience was turned toward 
the stage, politely attentive, willing to be 
interested, waiting to know if interest was 
there. A moment dragged by, another, 
and another—the longest of my life except 
the moments of the night, three months 
ago, when I had awaited news from God- 
frey’s sick-room. And now he was here 
beside me, superbly well, wholly himself 
again. At the thought my heart melted. 
My mind swerved for a second from.the 
interest on which it was focused.: I turned 
and glanced at him. He was leaning for- 
ward in his seat, his gray eyes fixed unwink- 
ingly on the stage, his face pale under its 
coat of Palm Beach tan. For an instant 
he did not know that I was glancing at 
him; then he turned and our eyes met in a 
look which taught me that of all in the 
crowded house he understood best what 
this hour meant to me, because it meant 
as much to him. It was as if we thought 
with one mind, responded with one nervous 
system to the atmosphere around us. 

At the back of the house a little ripple 
began, grew, swelled into a laugh. I drew 
my first deep breath, and felt it echoed 
by Godfrey at my side. Again our eyes 
met. His sparkled in the dimness. Another 
laugh rippled round us, swelled, reached 
the balconies, and rolled down from 
there. I heard the witisper of silk and 
the creak of chairs as the members of my 
family at last settled comfortably into their 
seats. 

“By Jove,” whispered Godfrey, “you’ve 
got them! They’re with you!” 

For the time, at least, we had them. The 
big, kindly-disposed audience, anxious to 
be pleased, met every comedy line with a 
quick response which grew more generous 
as the moments passed. The entrance of 
the star brought an ovation which tempo- 
rarily checked the progress of the play. 
Under it Miss Merrick’s brilliant eyes lost 
their look of strain. She touched her high- 
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est moments in the pathos of her entrance 
scene. The audience was again very quiet. 
Around us handkerchiefs rustled; God- 
frey’s eyes, meeting mine, were wet, and 
my heart turned to water as I looked at 
them. That he should be moved like that, 
by my play—no, our play. Everything, 
I knew, was ours henceforth. 

The curtain went down, and the lights 
flared up. The audience had been amused, 
interested, touched. It called out the 
players and called them out again, while 
the curtain rose and fell, rose and fell, and 
the miembers of the company, smiling now 
and with all their panic gone, came before 
the footlights singly and in groups. So 
far, all was well. Whatever happened, 
we had had a triumphant first act. Al- 
ready the play was a third over. I had no 
fears now as to the success of the second 
act. It was almost wholly comedy, and 
the comedy had “got over” with a rush. 
But the third act—I was by no means sure 
of the third act, where our manager’s scene 
of hysteria, the fatal scene he had intro- 
duced during the dress rehearsal, still 
claimed its deadly moments. 

My friends were coming up to greet me— 
George Morgan, Bayard, a dozen of them, 
congratulatory, jubilant. 

“Josephine and the girl can’t cross the 
house yet to speak to you themselves,” 
explained George, airily, ‘because their 
noses are not fit to be seen. They’re all 
crying for joy. They’ll get around after 
the next act.” 

“You’ve got ’em,” said Bayard heartily. 
“They’re eating your comedy and spoiling 
their complexions over your pathos. What 
more do you want? Shall I yell for the 
author now, or wait till the end of the second 
act?” 

My mother’s gentle voice was in my 
ear. “I’m so very happy, dear,’” she‘said, 
quietly. 

I looked at my father. The nod he gave 
me, the expression in his eyes, were the 
most beautiful things I had ever seen, 
except the tears in Godfrey’s eyes. Except 
—was it posssble that at last I was putting 
some one else before my father? It was 
possible; it was more than possible; it was 
certain. For Godfrey himself was speaking 
now, and nothing else had given me the 
thrill that came at the sound of the quiet 
voice so close to my ear. 

“May,” he whispered. 
I’m so glad!” 


“Dear May, 
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That was all, 
but it was glori- 
ously complete. 
And now the 
second act was 
on, with the rol- 
licking comedy of 
which the com- 
pany felt so sure. 
Around us_ the 
audience rocked 
and laughed, 
breaking out fre- 
quently into little 
whirlwinds of ap- 
plause. The 
strain of re 
hearsals had had 


its effect on my ° 


feeling for various 
members of the 
company, but to- 
night as I watched 
them it seemed to 
me that I loved 
them all; for be- 
yond doubt each 
was giving all that 
was in him to- 
ward the winning 
of thesuccess that 
now seemed as- 
sured. 

“Your hand is 
cold even through 
your glove,” whis- 
pered Godfrey. 
“‘That’s the only 
sign you show of 
nervousness.” In 
the darkness he 
was holding it 
close. ‘It’s won- 
derful to be going 
through this with 
you,” he whis- 
pered. 


“Tt was won- 
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I went behind for a word of appreciation to Miss Merrick and the company before I left 
Miss Iverson,” was his jocund greeting. “You can't always go by the enthusiasm of 


derful of you to come back for it,” I said. Again and again the golden head of Stella 
He laughed a little laugh of warm con- Merrick bent before the storm of applause 
tent. “Do you think I could have kept that greeted her repeated appearance. 


away?” he asked. 


Again and again the members of the com- 


I could not answer. The night was giving pany responded, singly and together. Again 
me too much. The curtain was coming and again the light flashed up, only to 
down, only to rise again and again and _ be lowered as the uproar continued. 
again, as the house let itself loose in the And now they were calling for the author, 
joyful tumult of friendly hearts that can in an insistent, steady call, from gallery, 


at last let friendly impulse have its way. 


balcony, and orchestra—a call that toler- 
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the theater. The great bulk of “ T. B.” loomed huge in the star's dressing-room, “ Hello, 
a first-night audience, but I-guess we've got a play here that will runa year or two!” 


ated’ no failure to respond. My knees 
shook under me as~I rose. To walk the 
length of the house, and out on that empty, 
waiting stage seemed impossible, but per- 
haps I could say something here, standing 
in my place. For a second I stood, undis- 
covered; then, as if on a concerted signal, 
every head in the house turned toward me. 
There was a whirl of greeting, of applause, 
which my loyal friends led and prolonged. 
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Speech! 
Speech! Speech!” 
The word cameat 
me from every 
corner of the thea- 
ter. .My knees 
steadied. My 

_ voice, as I began, 
sounded natural, 
even .casual. It 
seemed, all at 
once, the simplest 
matter in the 
world to saya few 
words to this won- 
derful audience, 
so receptive, so 
enthusiastic, so, 
friendly. 

“Ladies and 
gentlemen,”’ I be- 
gan. “TI shall not 
try to make a 
speech. No au- 
thor should at- 
tempt that on a 
first night: Many 
are called and 
some get up, but 
very few get 
over.” = 

I had to stop. 
Those charming 
people thought 
that remark was 
amusing, too, and 


joyfully applaud- 
ed it 









ia 


“But I am glad 
of this-opportun- 
ity,” I continued, 
“to express my 
deep obligation to 
our manager, to 
Miss Merrick, 
and to the mem- 
bers of the com- 

. pany for all they 
have done for my play. And in their behalf 
first, and then in my own, I thank you for 
the wonderful reception you have given 
us.”’ . 

That was all. There was more applause. 
The lights flashed up, and from every part 
of the theater the’ men and women I 
knew came to me for a few friendly words. 
The reception took in my little family 
party and Mr. Morris, whose presence 
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among us seemed to interest but not to 
surprise the big delegation from the 
Searchlight. 

“Now,” I whispered to him, as the cur- 
tain rose on. the third act, “if only every- 
thing goes well for half-an-hour more! But 
the least thing can wreck an act. If some- 
one sneezes 

“Tf any one sneezes during this act,” 
whispered Godfrey firmly, “he’ll never 
sneeze again.” 

“Perhaps a cat will run across the stage,” 
I whispered, “‘or some one in the audience 
will see a mouse.” 

Godfrey shook his head. 

“This isn’t that kind of an evening,” 
he declared. ‘‘The gods are giving their 
personal attention to it.” 

It seemed, indeed, that they were. The 
act went as smoothly as silk thread slipping 
through a shuttle. We had a few addi- 
tional moments of celebration at the end of 
it, when the curtain fell before an audience 
that wiped its eyes over the penultimate 
line even while it laughed over the last 
line. I went behind for a word of appreci- 
ation to Miss Merrick and the company 
before I left the theater. The great bulk 
of “T. B.,” our manager, loomed huge in 
the star’s dressing-room. 

“Hello, Miss Iverson,” was his jocund 
greeting. ‘“‘You can’t always go by the 
enthusiasm of a first-night audience, but 
I guess we've got a play here that will 
run a year or two!” 

He shook hands, said something to Miss 
Merrick about photographs in the morn- 
ing, and swung away. Miss Merrick, 
emotional, almost hysterical, fell upon 
my neck and kissed me with lips that left 
round red spots on my cheeks. Every one 
was happy. At the front entrance some 
of my friends were waiting. There was 
still one thing I wanted, had to have, 
indeed, and I got it after I had torn open 
half-a-dozen of my telegrams. 

“Our love, dear May, and our prayers 
for your success. Sister Irmingarde.” 

I passed the message to Maudie and 
Kittie, who were with me. They had 
both been crying; their eyes moistened 
again. 

“Who would have thought all this could 
happen, when we were schoolgirls at St. 
Catharine’s?”’ whispered Maudie. ‘Do 
you remember your first play, May—the 
one we girls put on?” I remembered. I 
could laugh at that tragedy now. 
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I heard Godfrey’s voice, speaking with 
a sudden masterfulness. 

“Tf you don’t mind, General,” he was 
saying to my father, ‘I'll send you home 
in my car, and take May for a little spin in 
the Park in a taxicab. I think she needs 
half-an-hour of quiet and fresh air.” 

My father smiled at him. “I think she 
does,” he agreed, soberly. 

There were more congratulations, more 
hand-shaking, before I could get away. 
Then I found myself with Godfrey in a 
taxicab which was making its purring way 
up Fifth Avenue. It was strangely restful 
to be alone with him after the strain and 
excitement of the past three hours. I 
closed my eyes and leaned back against 
the cushions, my mind at first a whirling 
kaleidoscope in which the scenes of the 
evening repeated themselves over and over. 
Then, in the darkness and the silence, they 
began to disappear. Suddenly there seemed 
nothing in the world but Godfrey and me. 
He had leaned forward and taken my 
hand. We had entered the Park, and were 
slipping along an avenue of awake and 
watchful trees. 

“Well, May,” he said, gently. 

My heart missed a beat. There was a 
new quality in his voice, which throbbed 
and shook a little. “I’ve waited almost 
five years,” he went on. ‘‘Isn’t that long 
enough? Won’t you come to me now?” 

He held out his arms in the dark cab, 
and I entered them. From their wonderful 
shelter I heard his next words. ‘Marrying 
me,” he said, ‘‘won’t mean that you’re 
giving up anything you have. You are 
only adding me to it. I shall be as much 
interested in your books and your plays as 
youare yourself. You know that, don’t you?” 

But I interrupted him. In that moment 
books and plays seemed like the snows of 
yesteryear. “Godfrey,” I said, “do you 
imagine that I’m thinking of books and 
plays now? Let’s talk about thereal things.” 

The taxicab sang on its way. The trees 
that lined the broad drive of the Park raced 
beside us, keeping us company. Far above 
them a tiny new moon smiled down. My 
professional life, like the lights of the avenue, 
lay behind me. Little in it seemed to 
count in the new world I was entering. 
Until tonight I had been merely a player 
waiting in the wings. Now, out in front, 
I heard the orchestra playing. The curtain 
of life was going up, and I had my cue in 
Godfrey’s voice. 





















‘*Man shall not live by bread alone’”—nor upon 
any other single article of diet, explains Dr. Wiley. 
The food faddists and the cranks miss the vital 
point of nutrition, he says, when they chase the 
chimera of an exclusive-food diet. It takes a care- 
fully regulated, balanced ration properly to keep 
the body-engine going, to replace waste, and to repair 
damage. Dr. Wiley holds with none of the food 
fads. If there is one fact which the progress of ex- 
perimental dietetics has established more firmly than 
any other, it is that man is an omnivorous animal 


Fads of Nutrition 


ee 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


HE art of feeding men and women 
ought to be based on scientific 
truths. Surely so common a phe- 
nomenon as human nutrition is 

capable of scientific study and elucidation. 
While the science of feeding pigs and poultry, 
cows and calves, and horses and sheep is now 
in a state of satisfactory exactitude—the 
science of feeding man is far from that realm 
of exact knowledge which is capable of 
uniting different investigators or different 
promoters in a harmonious and concordant 
plan. This is due largely to perversion of 
taste by artificial systems of living, to the 
establishment of an unnatural craving for 
stimulants and sedatives, and to the great 
part played in the functioning of the di- 
gestive organs by the emotional, nervous, 
and mental states of the more highly or- 
ganized human being. Then, too, the 
appetites of the lower animals are controlled 
by our higher intelligence, while our own 
appetites often run riot! 

There have sprung up various schools 
and cults of food faddists, driven with an 
enthusiasm and energy which are often 
measured by the lack of scientific knowledge. 
Even those who are students of the science 
of nutrition in a proper and systematic 
manner, are often far from agreement on 
many fundamental points. 

Many of the ideas which are prevalent 
concerning diet are based partly on tradi- 
tion, without any scientific basis whatever, 
partly on theories more or less tinged with 
a scientific nuance, but vague, illogical, 
and inconsistent—and to a limited degree 





Unfortu- 
nately, also, the common notions relating 
to the nutritive value of foods are largely 
influenced by an immense volume of widely- 
disseminated assertions found largely in 
advertising matter and published for purely 


on solid facts and experiment. 


mercenary purposes. As an instance of 
this I have just read a widely-circulated 
advertisement of a nostrum in which the 
following language is used, ‘“‘Meat forms 
uric acid, which excites the kidneys; they 
get sluggish and fail to filter the waste and 
poisons from the blood; then we get sick.” 
Another advertisement will tell the reader 
that all his ills are due to some other food 
product, and so the susceptible victim is 
driven almost to despair. Claims of excel- 
lence and peculiar adaptability to specific 
cases of malnutrition are continually paraded 
before the public, and have had a powerful 
influence in forming in the minds of their 
readers a most grotesque picture of nu- 
tritional requirements. 

It appears to me that there is just about 
as much quackery in theories of diet as 
there is in therapy. One idea of these 
articles on nutrition is to lay a foundation 
for a simple gospel of nutrition not glorified 
with optimism nor charged with charlatanry. 
The exuberant theories which, mushroom- 
like, spring up during the night are already 
sunken and shriveled before the sun goes 
down. Among these theories many are 
commonly known: vegetarianism, -exclu- 
sive meat diet, nut diet, fruit diet, milk diet, 
raw-food diet, sour-milk diet, etc. Practically 
all these theories are built about a crystal 
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Vegetarianism, exclusive meat diet. nut diet, fruit diet, milk diet, raw-food diet, sour- 
are fundamentally wrong in their disregard of the true functions 


center of truth. Vegetarianism may have 
and does have at times broad-minded and 
deeply learned advocates who are able to 
present a well-nigh impregnable argument. 
It has an additional vogue because of the 
general over-indulgence in meat in many 
homes. The evil effects of eating too much 
meat are most commonly found in cities 
among those of sedentary occupations who 
need but little meat, and to a large extent 
among travelers. 

Many foods are naturally preferred raw. 
That, however, is not a fact which could 
justify a plea to do away with cooking. 
Many nuts and vegetables and most all 
fruits are preferably eaten raw. That fact, 
however, does not prove that peanuts should 
not be roasted nor potatoes boiled. 

The fundamental error in such fads lies in 
ignorance of the true functions of foods and 
of the consequent necessity of a ration so 
balanced as to offer all the elements neces- 
sary to encourage growth, restore waste, 
and furnish heat and energy. These un- 
scientific applications of partial facts re- 
ceive additional vogue because they often 
prove helpful in individual cases. The 
thoroughly bad methods of eating so com- 
monly practised are responsible for this 
phenomenon. One who has habitually 
eaten too much meat is at once benefited 
by a strict vegetarian diet. He who has 
eaten nothing but cooked foods over long 
periods is undoubtedly helped by turning 
to raw berries, nuts, and fruits. The ex- 
cessive coffee-drunkard gets quick relief 
by substituting a beverage made of parched 
cereals, chicory, or roasted bananas. We 
all know that help comes from a changed 
environment; change of location, new land- 
scapes, ocean voyages, a visit to the springs, 
are all beneficial in chronic troubles. So, 
in like manner, a complete change of diet 
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is likely to help a weary stomach which for 
long periods has had no change in its in- 
gested contents. Nevertheless, the com- 
mon fads in diet are fundamentally un- 
scientific and are repugnant to the generally 
accepted principle that man is an omniv- 
orous animal. The rapid progress in 
experimental determination of the facts 
of the phenomena of nutrition is shedding 
valuable light on all these problems. Well- 
informed people are no longer quite such 
easy victims of the popular fad. They 
sift all such theories, to find the kernel of 
truth, and they reject the chaff. 

A complete vindication of the desirability 
of a varied diet is found in the latest addi- 
tions to the sum of our knowledge of di- 
gestion and assimilation. The essential 
elements of foods—the carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, fats and minerals—are presented in 
entirely new aspects. In some forms of 
foods these elements are found to be much 
more useful than in others. The old rule 
of regarding these elements as of equal 
nutritional value, no matter what their 
sources, has been proved unreliable. The 
sugars are not by any means of the same 
value. The starches, long regarded as of 
equal worth, are now known to be un- 
equally resistant to the action of the di- 
gestive ferments. Their nutritional value 
doubtless varies as do their differences in 
constitution. There is a grave question 
as to the assimilability of the various forms 
of phosphorus. The organic forms of 
phosphorus, such as the lecithins, doubtless 
have a very different réle in the living or- 
ganism from the mineral phosphates, such 
as those of soda and lime. Greatest of all, 
however, are the wide differences in the 
value of protein nutrients. (Incidentally, 
numerous references have been made to 
these varying values in preceding chapters 





of this study.) Even in the same substance 
the proteins have widely varying functions. 
Thus, in wheat the glutenin is more valu- 
able than the gliadin, and in Indian corn 
the most abundant protein—zein—will 
not alone promote growth. Among the 
fats and oils similar differences are known 
to exist. Thus, butter-fat has a greater 
value in growth than many other fats 
and oils. 

That life can be maintained on a single 
article of food for an indefinite time is 
doubtless true, provided that article con- 
tains all the elements of nutrition. There 
are two common foods that come very near 
complying with that requirement; namely, 
milk and wheat. In infancy milk is the 
only food that should be used. The best 
milk for the infant is that supplied by his 
mother. Quick-growing young, such as the 
colt and the calf, require milk of quite a 
different composition from that of the 
human infant. Especially do they require 
more protein, the tissue builder. The 
milk of the cow contains twice as much 
protein as that of the woman; and this 
fact is not forgotten in modifying cow’s 
milk for the use of the human infant. Milk 
is the wheat of the infant, and wheat is 
the milk of the adult. I mention wheat 
as the typical cereal. Some others, oats 
especially, have almost equal value. Indian 
corn, because of the amount of zein it 
contains, is not so well suited for grow- 
ing animals as wheat. Yet while wheat 
will support adult life, it would not be 
sound dietetics, according to my view, 
to urge its adoption as the sole food of 
man. 

A striking case has just been called to my 
attention in a letter from an injured work- 
man, who by reason of a street-car accident, 
may never be able to return to his work as 


milk diet—all these, and other food fads, are built about a crystal of truth, but they 
of food, and of the consequent necessity for a balanced ration 


printer and book-binder. He asked if he 
could live on wheat alone, for if so he might 
be able to get on without appealing to 
charity. In reply I said, “Yes, I think you 
can live on wheat alone, in the form of 
whole-wheat products, but not on white 
flour alone.”” I called his attention to the 
deadly monotony of such a diet, and sug- 
gested that while the cost of living on 
wheat alone would, in his case of enforced 
sedentary habits, not be much over one 
cent a day, some variation should be pro- 
vided if possible. By allowing six cents a 
day for food or $1.80 a month, 5 cents’ 
worth of milk could be added to the daily 
cent’s worth of whole wheat. Such a 
diet as this will supply abundant nourish- 
ment to one enforced.y quiet. Five cents’ 
worth of milk at the farmer’s price, $1.40 
for 100 pounds, would be at least three 
pints. This diet is not a fad, in some 
cases, but a necessity, and it contains all 
the essential elements necessary to the 
nourishment of man. 

In order to secure the special benefits 
of each food product the normal diet should 
be reasonably inclusive. Fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, cereals, dairy products, meats, 
and oils, all find a place. Some of these 
should be cooked and some used raw. Not 
many things should be eaten at any one 
meal. In the interest of correct nutrition, 
the principal dish of the meal, to whatever 
class it may belong, should be varied ac- 
cording to season and means. Thus abun- 
dant nutriment will be secured, the psychol- 
ogy of digestion be recognized, and the 
taste gratified. It seéms to me that the 
victim of a fad must always be unhappy, 
and this mental condition will affect to some 
extent the normal progress of digestion. 
The best-nourished man is temperately 
and carefully omnivorous. 
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time to time “Bulletins of Service 

and Regulatory Announcements.” 
The issue for April 2, 1914, contains anumber 
of notices of court cases relating to the Food 
and Drugs Act. In general, as heretofore, 
the opinions of the courts are extremely fa- 
vorable to a rigid enforcement of the act. 
In cases where the government loses its con- 
tention in the lower court it frequently 
gains its purpose by appeal. An excellent 
illustration of this is furnished in the action 
which was brought for the condemnation of 
a shipment of gin labeled, “Sir Robt. Bur- 
nett & Co. Celebrated Trade Mark Lon- 
don Dry Gin, Distilled in New York, as at 
Vauxhall Distillery, London”; and blown 
in the bottle were the words: “Sir Robt. 
Burnett & Co. London Dry Gin.” 

This case was tried in the trial court be- 
fore a jury under instructions from the 
court that the intention of the manufac- 
turer to deceive must be taken into con- 
sideration. As there was no evidence ex- 
cept the label itself to show what intent the 
manufacturer had the jury returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty. On appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court, the ruling of the court below 
was reversed as being erroneous, and the 
case was remanded for a new trial. The 
Circuit Court, in deciding this case, said: 
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The court was in error in submitting the question 
of intention to the jury. The Food and Drugs Act 
nowhere requires proof of intention by the use of the 
words “knowingly,” “ wilfully,’”’ or such like words. 
. « . Theintention of the user to deceive is of no con- 
sequence. The act strikes at deceiving the public 
by selling them one thing when they desire to pur- 
chase another. As has been frequently said by 
courts, the purchaser has the right to choose for him- 
s2lf what he will purchase, and when he has pur- 
chased, the right to receive that which he desires 
and not something else. It would be destructive 
of the act, nullify it entirely, to allow the intent of 
the maker to be considered as a defense. 


The judge then quoted from the decis- 
ion of the court n regard to the United States 
v. 100 Cases of Tepee Apples,.as follows: 


The purchaser has a right to determine for himself 
which he will buy and which he will receive and 
which he will eat. The vender cannot determine 
that for the purchaser. He, of course, can make his 
arguments, but they should be fair and honest ar- 
guments. 
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Sparks from the Bench 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 





And again, in another case: 


The article of food or drug adulterated or mis- 
branded is declared to be forfeited as an offendin 
thing which threatens the health of the citizen, an 
therefore is subject to seizure without regard to the 
acts or knowledge of the owners or claimants. 


All the above is wholesome, satisfactory, 
and comforting. These quotations show 
that more and more the courts are coming 
to uphold the fundamental purpose of the 
Food and Drugs Act. It is true that oc- 
casionally there are echoes of unfortunate 
decisions, as, for instance, in the case of the 
United States v. Liquid Smoke, in which the 
court dismissed the case before the jury 
after the government’s evidence was in, on 
the ground that the term “Liquid Smoke” 
was not deceptive. In speaking of the de- 
fendants, the court said: 


The fact is that they have produced something 
here which they say has something of the flavor and 
properties similar to the curative properties of smoke; 
they get it out of wood and they get it by distilla- 
tion, and it turns out to be a substance like, if not 
exactly identical with, pyroligneous acid. Well, 
nobody could be deceived into thinking it was spe- 
cifically what the indictment charges they are being 
deceived with. It is a thing which is produced in 
such a manner, from the art and methods employed 
in it, that the application of the term “smoke” to it 
seems to me to be apt or applicable instead of de- 
ceptive, and it does not deceive in the sense this 
statute implies. . . . The Supreme Court, in the 
Johnson Remedy case, says that the law cannot be 
extended to include mere misrepresentations, or 
rather a mere question of whether the label properly 
indicates the effectiveness of the article. And in 
the bleached flour case, the oourt said that it could 
not be extended to include adulterations only to 
such an extent that there was enough to be clearly 
provable as deleterious to health. 


The above is interesting in two respects; 
first, because a thing which is not smoke in 
any sense of the word, and is certainly not 
“liquid smoke,” is said by the judge not to 
be deceptive because there is no such thing 
as “liquid smoke.” Nevertheless, this so- 
called liquid smoke contained a considerable 
proportion of the most poisonous kind of 
wood alcohol, and this is put on meats in 
connection with the other products of dis- 
tillation. The judge misunderstood the 
scope of the Supreme Court decision when 
he said that there must be enough of a 
poisonous substance “‘to be clearly prov- 





Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


able as deleterious to health.” The Supreme 
Court did not say this at all; on the con- 
trary, it said it was not incumbent upon the 
government to prove injury to health, but 
that if the merest probability or possi- 
bility of such injury could be shown, that 
would be sufficient. 

Another interesting case is presented in 
the charge of the adulteration of Tea-Gar- 
den Drips, a table syrup made by the Pa- 
cific Coast Syrup Company. The product 
was labeled: “Tea-Garden Drips. Sugar, 
Sugar-cane, and Corn Syrup. Pacific Coast 
Syrup Co., Seattle, San Francisco.” Adul- 
teration was charged by the government for 
the reason that “it was labeled ‘Tea-Gar- 
den Drips,’ the term drips indicating that it 
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was a high quality of syrup and molasses 
obtained from the drainings and bleedings 
from sugar, and an analysis of said product 
showed that a substance, to wit, commercial 
glucose, had been substituted in whole or in 
part for such drips.” The defendants in 
this case entered a plea of guilty, and a fine 
of ten dollars and costs was imposed. 

The makers of Orangeade were also led 
to enter a plea of guilty, and likewise re- 
ceived a fine of ten dollars and costs for 
stating on their label: “Orangeade. Made 
from the finest selected fruit and granulated 
sugar. Made from ripe California oranges 
and granulated sugar’”—when in point of 
fact, the product was made of commercial 
citric acid colored with a coal-tar dye. 


Effective Drug Service 


‘Pe most discouraging and mortiiying 
handicap met by those working for 
the improvement of the drug supply and 
for better sanitation is in the number of 
people connected with the food service, the 
drug service, the sanitation service, and 
the practises of medicine and of midwifery, 
who are utterly unfitted for their duties. 
In the columns of this magazine I have 
praised constantly the competent workers 
in all these branches of science. It seems 
only fitting that a word should be spoken 
about the workers who are incompetent. 

An attempted census of the practising 
midwives in this country, other than mem- 
bers of the medical profession, developed 
the surprising fact that about forty per- 
cent of the children born in the United 
States are introduced under the auspices of 
midwives, who, as a rule, have had no pre- 
liminary training, have no knowledge of 
medicine or surgery, or of the simple prin- 
ciples of sanitation, and are still guided by 
the old fetishes and fictions which have so 
long attended the practise of midwifery in 
general. It has also been brought out that 
a very considerable percentage of those who 
are engaged in the practise of medicine 
have failed to comprehend the advance of 
sanitary science in the care of the young 
infant and its mother. 

Similar evidences of inefficiency have 
been found to exist in the drug trade. 

In point of fact, practically every state 
now requires of a prospective druggist 
thorough preparation and training. He 
can practise his profession only under rigid 


rules governing his admission thereto, and 
under the auspices of state examining 
boards. These rules and regulations, how- 
ever, do not apply to druggists who were al- 
ready engaged in the practise when the rules 
were adopted, and thus, unfortunately, the 
drug trade harbors a considerable percent- 
age of persons who either do not know or do 
not care to know the fundamental principles 
of the preparation and distribution of drugs. 

The National Association of Drug Clerks 
is organized for the purpose of correcting 
faults of this kind in its profession. Its 
object is to secure, from a national and state 
standpoint, rigid enforcement and strict 
observance of all laws relating to pharmacy, 
public health, and public protection. One 
particular object of this association is to 
check the numerous serious and frequently 
fatal accidents caused through the errors 
of carelessness and ignorance of unregistered 
and incompetent drug-clerks and other em- 
ployees. Another object which this asso- 
ciation has in view is the elimination of po- 
litical influences from the state boards whose 
members sit as authorities on the qualifica- 
tions of those wishing to practise pharmacy. 

I believe that great good will come to the 
profession of pharmacy through the ef- 
forts of this organization. I therefore urge 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
all good citizens to whose attention the mat- 
ter may be called, to support the worthy 
efforts of the National Association of Drug 
Clerks to the extent, especially, of patron- 
izing those stores where trained, compe- 
tent, and duly qualified employees are found. 
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The Maker’s Name 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


to bear another’s name is either 

ashamed of it or acutely impecun- 
ious. The manufacturer who sells his good 
product under his own name and his poor 
one under that of a fictitious firm is prac- 
tising a fraud upon the public. When 
makers do establish a distinction in the 
quality of their products they should. do it 
in terms understandable to the laity. Peo- 
ple who think clearly and speak accurately 
are apt to give such terms as ‘standard 
prime,” “fancy,” and “choice,” their cus- 
tomary meanings. ‘‘Fresh eggs” at 25 
cents, “strictly fresh eggs” at 30 cents, 
“near-by eggs” at 35 cents, and ‘“‘fresh- 
laid eggs”’ at 40 cents a dozen—are phrases 
that puzzle the lexicographer and befuddle 
the purchasers. If “prime” means any- 
thing it means first quality; if “standard” 
is interpreted in its ordinary significance 
it means filling the prescribed measure of 
excellence, ;if “extra” is to preserve its 
integrity it means of superior composition. 
“Fresh eggs” implies “strictly fresh,” 
“fresh-laid,” and usually “near-by.” The 
term surely does not include cold-stored 
products, incubated eggs, and those known 
as “‘rots and spots.” 

Why does the maker not market his own 
goods and give them their proper grading, 
as “John Smith and Co., first grade, second 
grade, or third grade”? There are two 
reasons: The first has already been pointed 
out—namely, he does not want to put his 
name on products of second and third 
quality. The second is that he has many 
customers who want to pose before the 
buyer as manufacturers. To meet the 
first condition he coins names of makers 
who do not exist. To fulfil his other 
purpose he permits dealers and jobbers to 
put their own names on his products. In 
the latter case he may be encouraging a 
misdemeanor. The Attorney-General has 
ruled that an individual name or firm name 
on a label without any qualification implies 
the name and consequently the place of 
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business of the manufacturer. The food 
law declares it to be a misdemeanor to 
indicate falsely the territory, state or 
country of manufacture. It is true that 
very good products may masquerade under 
misleading indications as to the maker or 
place of making. On the other hand, this 
particular form of misbranding, like charity, 
may cover a multitude of sins. It shifts 
the responsibility. It paves the way to 
fraud, and, worst of all, it causes paresis 
of morality in trade. ; 

One point must not be overlooked. 
Sometimes the manufacturer is not able 
to put his own name on his output because 
he is at the mercy of the wholesaler or jobber 
who is able to control the market and 
who wishes to identify his own name and 
brand with the products that he handles. 
Many canned goods, for example, are 
shipped out from the cannery in blank tins, 
to be labeled and branded by the distrib- 
utor. These goods may be excellent, but 
their identity is lost, and the consumer is 
often befogged by getting foods varying 
in quality and source under the same brand 
and name. While there is no objection 
to the name of the distributor appearing 
on the package, it should be given as 
such, and should always be accompanied 
by the name of the manufacturer. A law 
making this obligatory seems the only 
way of securing this protection under exist- 
ing commercial conditions. Congressman 
Campbell of Kansas is endeavoring to have 
a bill enacted into law to forbid interstate 
commerce in all articles not plainly marked 
with the maker’s name. I hope the readers 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING will help along 
in this good work. Such a regulation would 
safeguard the excellence of all articles of 
commerce, and would easily connect the 
actual maker with any fault found with 
the product. 

Already many manufacturing firms do 
guarantee their products by putting their 
names on every label. Unfortunately many 
others do not. 


Dr. Wiley’s book, ‘‘1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages, and Toilet Accessories,’’ is the house- 
keeper’s Who’s Who among products for the table and the dressing-table. Its possession enables you 
to inform yourself definitely regarding what you are buying, for it gives the result of accurate and honest 
tests. Well illustrated, $1.25, postpaid. Address Book Department, Good Housekeeping; Magazine, 119 


West 4oth Street, New York City. 
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never before have so many 


The War and Clothes 


ESPITE the war we 
shall have Paris 
fashions in 


America this 

winter. It is true, the 
men at the head of 
the world-famed dress- 
making establish- 
ments responded im- 
mediately to the call 
toarms, but the women 
have stepped into their 
shoes. Though today 
certain of these establish- 
ments are closed, their col- 
lections of winter costumes were 
sold before their closing, and other 
equally well-known ateliers are open, and 
it is reported that they will continue to 
supply models as long as there is any com- 
merce in Paris. Some couturiers are even 
said to be planning to open houses in Lon- 
don and possibly in New York. 

At some of the Paris establishments at 
the beginning of the war the entire collec- 


tion, consisting of a hundred to two hundred 
gowns, was sold to one buyer—always an 


American buyer; at other places the 
models were sold singly, as usual; but com- 
paratively few houses made duplicates of 
the models. There was no time, and no 
heart, for any further work on clothes after 
war had been declared! Many of the gowns 
were delivered half-finished, others still bore 
the tickets giving the directions for making 
and the name of the model upon whom the 
costume was draped. 

There was nothing formal about the fash- 
ion openings this year; everywhere there 
was disorder. Few mannequins were in evi- 
dence. Occasionally the buyers caught a 
glimpse of a tear-stained face or heard ill- 
concealed sobs; but in the majority of the 
establishments the gowns were shown in a 
helter-skelter sort of way, the idea being to 
get them out of the place as quickly as pos- 
sible. Monsieur Worth, who has the honor 
of dressing most of the feminine members of 
the royal families, was clothed in his soldier’s 
uniform when he showed his models. Mon- 
sieur Poiret left for the frontier without 
showing any. 

Contrary to expectations, Paris’ misfor- 
tunes will be America’s good fortune, for 


original models been brought 

to this country. There 

was no competition; no 

French buyers and very 

few English buyers. 

The American buyers, 

those who were keen 

enough to remain after 

the mobilization or- 

ders, were eager and 

anxious to buy every- 

thing they could find. 

Consequently we have in 

America today an unusually 

large collection of Paris models. 

They are not perhaps as elabor- 

ate, nor as rich as they might have been 
had the war clouds not broken, for Paris 
had decided to make this winter the gay- 
est, most brilliant, and most dazzling one in 
its history, but in line and in coloring they 
are sure to make a straight appeal to Amer- 
ican women. They are decidedly wearable. 

The full skirts had already been heralded; 
today they are an actuality. Even a cloth 
skirt may aspire to a five-yard circumfer- 
ence. With the long, full basques of the 
redingotes, however, the skirt is not notice- 
ably wide, though not as narrow as in former 
years. Callot is one of the houses clinging 
to the narrow skirts, the effect of fullness 
coming from the- draperies, the flounces, 
and the long, full tunics which are dropped 
over the tight-fitting foundation skirt. 

If the long coats of the redingote type are 
not becoming there is no occasién for de- 
spair, because the short and medium-length 
jackets are quite as often featured by the 
authoritative couturiers. Bernard shows 
many of these jackets reaching only to the 
waist-line. With the full-gathered skirts 
certain couturiers, and Drecoll is among the 
number, show short, tight, seamed basque 
waists in typical 1830 style. 

In summing up the changes in the styles 
we must take into consideration the moyen- 
Age, with the low waist-line, the Russian, 
and the 1830 modes. From the moyen-age ' 
has developed the princesse, the latter show- , 
ing the straight, long, loose effect, rather ‘ 
than the fitted lines of the old-time prin- | 
cesse. And on everything, coats and house- 
gowns, evening frocks and wraps, there is fur. | 
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Entirely of the material, with a strip of fur, if you 
wish —this little evening-wrap designed by Cheruit for 
the young girl may easily be fashioned at home, The 
graduated band of the shirring at the bottom is a simple 
but distinctive trimming. 


One of the new circular skirts, draped at the side, 
and combined with a modified 1830 bodice, makes a 
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simple, effective evening-gown. Instead of the velvet 
collar, revers, and cuffs, lace may be substituted. 


The newest idea in evening frocks is the sleeveless 
corsage. In this Cheruit frock of blue taffeta a band of 
roses across the shoulders holds up the corsage, similar 
bands being used for trimmiug. Bias bands of chiffon 
trim the new, full skirt. 





You can have one of the new, voluminous cloaks at 
a comparatively small cost by combining a remnant of 
brocade with a shirred yoke and a deep, circular band 
of velvet or satin. The scarf of fur is an addition, but 
is not necessary. 


The long and straight lines of the Moyen-Age, now so 
desirable, can be achieved on a little silk frock by bands 


of beads or spangles. The tunic, pointed at the sides, 
adds to the charm, though it is not essential. 


A full skirt of blue taffeta is held in at the ankles by 
a band of fur caught here and there by pink roses. The 
basque-like corsage is slightly gathered in the front and 
is caught by the roses, and a strip of the fur outlines the 
V-shaped deécolletage. 





Paquin gains the 
desired fulness in her 
new skirts by plaits 
extending across the 
sides, but not allowed to break 
the straight line of the front and 
back panels. The coat is a short 
one, ending at the waist-line in 
a buttoned belt, and though not 
tight-fitting has none of the 
bagginess of former seasons. It 
fastens close to the throat, the 
striped collar being edged with fur 
which extends down the front to the 
belt. The military-looking hat of black 
velvet edged with gold or silver galloon, 
and trimmed with a ribbon pompon, can 
be purchased for $10.00. 
The sleeveless waist is a new develop-~ 
ment in blousedom. It may be made to wear with any waist, 
or it may be fashioned as a blouse with an attached guimpe. 
Made of the material of the suit, it is a practical addition to 
any wardrobe. 

Buzenet has combined navy-blue serge and black satin in a gown as 
practical as it is good- looking. The entire tunic is outlined in black silk 
braid, the standing-collar i in the back is of the braid. the buttons are of the 
braid, and even the sash is of the wide Hercules braid twisted around the 
figure and allowed to fall in long ends at the side. A touch of white net 
relieves the sombre effect at the neck. This gown can be bought for $40.00. 


Articles will be purchased, or cut-to-measure patterns of the costumes will be sold 
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One of the most popular 
shapes of the winter. Made * 
in black or téte-de-negré vel- * 
vet, it is edged with silver 
braid, and trimmed with a bow- 
knot of the same. The price is $7.50. 
The plaited velvet neckpiece is banded 
with a strip of fur, fastening under the 
little animal's head at the side. 
Even a woman with a ma- 
ture figure may rejoice in this 
well-cut cloth suit. The new 
flare to the long coat is given 
by the plaits in the skirt sec- 
tion, and the effect of a wide 
girdle is lent by the braided 
motifs at the hips. The 
skirt, though comfortably 
full, is plain. A black 
velvet collar, white 
pique or satin vestee, 
and velvet buttonsadd 
the finishing touches 
to the coat. The 
price is 
$45.00 


The young girls are adopting a 
wy 
An excellent model either in cloth 


nonchalant way of drawing 
or in satin. The flare of the tunic 
gives a becoming line, even for a large 


the fur scarf through a knot 
and twisting it a little to f 
one side. Here is one of ry 
the new sailors in felt 7 
or velvet, banded with L figure, a long line which is accented by 
moire, and trimmed the side panel cutting the wide girdle of cloth, which is 
with two very long heavily braided. A discreet amount of braiding is intro- 
quills, which give a duced also on the waist. The undersleeves are algo of the cloth, 
dashing effect. and the vestee is of creamy net. The price of the gown is $45.00. 
Articles will be purchased, or cut-to-measure patterns of the costumes will be sold 
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By lifting the belt in the back a new note is 
sounded in a practical school dress of navy-blue serge. 
The plaited skirt is ideal for the growing girl, and 
the pointed panel in the front and in the back is gen- 
erally becoming to youthful figures. The piping 
may be of the same or of a contrasting material. 

Dear little party-frocks may be fashioned from the 
coft mulls and silk muslins in pretty, light colors. 
The plaited underskirt is a new feature of these little 
gowns, and practically all of them this winter show 
the long waist-line accentuated by a sash or girdle. 
A quilling affords a simple, pretty trimming. 

In serge of a dark color this little model would 
serve as a school dress, or in a more dressy material 
in a light shade it would be equally appropriate as 
an afternoon or dancing-school frock. A little 
smocking in the front regulates the fullness, and a 
sash and collar are of contrasting materials. 

The 1914 version of the jumper dress has much to 
recommend it. The box~plaited skirt is a new and 
also a practical feature, and the wide shoulder straps 
drawn through buckles are more comfortable than 
the former narrow ones. 

A coat fashioned on the lines of the Russian blouse 
is sure to be becoming to the young girl. On this 
model the wide belt, the standing collar, and the 
buttons are of velvet. The skirt of this svit is plaited. 


Patterns in 8-, 10-, and 12-year sizes cost:10 cer.ts each 





Both the small boy and his young sister will en- 
joy this school coat of chinchilla cloth. Though 
quite as practical as the coats of former seasons, 
the introduction of the cape lends a new appear- 
ance, and as it is cut in one piece with the yoke of 
the coat it is different in construction from thz 
capes of other winters. 

For dress-up occasions, and when little daughter 
is going out with mother, there is a pretty coat of 
one of the light-colored broadcloths or velveteen. 
A strip of beaver fur outlines the collar, which 
wisely fastens close to the throat, extends down the 
front, and finishes the belt at the low waist-line. 


By the addition of this jaunty little bolero the 
simplest school dress is taken out of the realm of 
the commonplace. It may be an integral part of 
the dress or it may be made to wear separately, 
buttoning in the front. And it may be made from 
serge or from a washable material, matching in 
color the stripe of the dress. 

A simple little school dress which can be made 
from the plain or striped material, either in serge 
or in a washable material. The box-plaits, at 
either side of the front panel, are caught at the 
low waist-line by large buttons, underneath which 
the belt of plain material may be drawn. 


Even the wee tot has not been forgotten by the designers. 
Though delightfully simple the little dress has a new 
feature in the jacket effect outlined in scallops, either 
in white or inacolor. The same scalloped edge 
finishes the skirt, and if another new idea is 
desired a length of ribbon may be run 
through eyelets and tied in a 
bow at the side. 


Patterns in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes cost 10 cents each 
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The danger of losing the fur 
searf is eliminated in this com- 
bination scarf and muff. Out- 
doors the scarf is worn as a 
neck~piece, but while one is 
shopping or at the matinée it 
can be securely buttoned onto 
the muff (in oval). 


















From a few bits of fur and a little vel- 
vet or taffeta an effective neck-piece and 
muff may be evolved. Even the chic little 
turban may be included (upper right). 








From one of the short-haired 
peltries a good-looking set of hat, 
neck~piece, and muff may be fash- 
ioned. The tricorne edge of the hat 
is outlined in the fur, the fur forms 
the collar, with large jet buttons, 
and a throw-over tie is edged with 
the fur; the muff consists of bands 
of the fur and shirred bandings 
of the silk or velvet (lower right). 


















An old fur coat can be developed into a 
garment which has the utility of a jacket 
and the grace of a cape. A contrasting 
fur may be used as trimming, but need 


not be (full-length figure at left) 









" IS Mirandy,” says Sis Araminty to 
me de odder mawnin’, when she 
drapped in to pass de time of day 
wid me as she come long home from 

de market, “‘I don’t know what’s gwine to 

become of me. I’se gittin’ dat forgitful dat 
ef de Lawd hadn’t seen fittin’ to hang my 

haid onto my body by my neck, I bet I’d 

‘des’ lay it down some day on de shelf, an’ 
forgit whar I put hit, an’ spend de balance 
of my life a-huntin’ for hit. 

““Now, des look here! I’se done tied a 
red string ’roun’ my thumb to ’mind me 
to buy some po’k chops when I went to de 
market, an’ a blue string ’roun’ my front 
finger so as I won’t forgit dat de flour is 
out, an’ a pink string ’roun’ my next finger 
to prone into me dat whatever else I for- 
gits I’ll remember to buy some turnip 
greens for Si’s supper, an’ a yallow string 
’roun’ de next finger so 
as I’ll stop by Sis Han- 
nah Jane’s an’ borry her f i 
new wrinkled basque 
pattern, an’ a white rag 
’roun’ my little finger to 
make me call to mind 
dat I needs a new wash 
bo’d. An’ den I ties 
three knots in my pocket 
handkerchief to remin’ - 
me ‘bout what all dem 
other reminders is for, 
an’, bless gracious! ef I 
ain’t done forgot ’em all, an’ 
wher I takes out my pocket 
handkerchief I can’t remember 
what dem knots is in hit for.” 

“Thank Gord for all his mer- 
cies to you, Sis Araminty!” 
spons I, ‘‘for ef dere is one 
thing in dis world dat hit’s mo’ 
luck to have dan anodder, hit 
is to have de blessing of a good 
forgettery.” 

“Why, Sis Mirandy!”’ sclaims 
Sis Araminty, ‘“‘I done heerd 
people talk *bout de blessings 
of a good memory, an’ I done heerd ’em 
talk ’bout cultivatin’ deir memories, but I 
ain’t never heerd nobody a-braggin’ "bout 
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Mirandy on Forgetfulness 
By Dorothy ‘Dix 










Hit's when she remembers how 
she caught him segasuatin off de 
straight an narrow path wid some 
gal dat was about half as ole as 
she was, an dat weighed fifty 
pounds less, dat she goes over an 
tells de neighbors what a pussi- 
cuted martyr she is 


hefty a woman is, dere’s somethin’ dat 
sets her mind a-runnin’ on dat surgical 
operation dat 









































bein’ dat feeble-minded dat dey can’t re- 
member nothin’ two minutes at a time, or 
settin’ up nights tryin’ to learn how to 
forgit things.” 

“Well, you take hit from me, Sis 
Araminty, dat de blessin’ of a good memory 
ain’t in hit wid de blessings of a forgettery 
in fust-class wukin’ order. De ability to 
forgit things is got de ability to remember 
things skinned seven ways from Sunday. 

“Whut’s memory? Hit ain’t nothin’ but 
a bone-yard dat’s full of skeletons, an’ 
whut fun dere is in spendin’ yo’ time a- 
rattlin’ deir dry bones, beats me. Whut do 
you remember when you wake up in de 
night? Ain’t hit bout de folks dat you love 
dat is dead, an’ de friends you is trusted 
dat has done goned back on you, an’ de 
mean things dat yo’ husband has said to 
you, an’ de hard wuk dat you is done, an’ 
de vale of trials 
an’ tribulations dat 
you is passed 
through? 

“Course hit is, 
for hit don’t take 
most of us mo’ dan 
three minutes to 
remember all de 
nice things dat has hap- 
pened to us, an’ our 
memories wouldn’t have 
nothin’ to wuk on ef dey 
didn’t git busy. wid our 
miseries, 

“You des listen when folks 
git to talkin’ bout whut dey 
remembers. Whut do dey 
say? No matter how much 
de sun is shinin’ hit reminds 
‘em of how hit drizzled yes- 
terday, an’ whut a flood 
dere was ten years ago. No 
matter ef a man is makin’ 
money hand over fist, his 
mind sorter wanders back to 
de panic dey had in sev- 
enty-fo’. No matter how 
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doctors carved her up dat time she was 
in de hospital. 

“Dat’s why I says dat ef we all spent 
mo’ time a-tryin’ to forgit de bad things 
dat is happened to us, an’ de folks dat is 
done dirt to us, we’d git along faster. 

“YVassum, Sis Araminty, an’ I lay dat ef 
dis was so, dere wouldn’t be no mo’ divor- 
shes, for whut makes folks bust de holy 
bonds ain’t any one thing dat either one of 
’em does. Hit’s jest de memory account 
dat de husband has been runnin’ aginst 
de ‘wife, an’ de wife has been runnin’ aginst 
de husband, ontil hit gits so big dat hit 
throws ’em into bankruptcy. 

“Des cast yo’ eye, for a example, on Sis 
Luellen. Dere ain’t much de matter wid 
Sis Luellen, ’ceptin’ dat she’s sorter slack 
an’ shiftless, an’ dat she was bawn too 
tired to wuk, an’ dat de vittles she cooks 
sholy am enough to pisen a dawg! But 
Brer Eben could stand comin’ home an’ 
havin’ to do de housewuk after his own 
wuk is over, an’ he could even stand Sis 
Luellen’s cookin’ ef he took hit day by day. 
Hit’s when he gits to rememberin’ de 
months, an’ de weeks, an’ de years dat he’s 
done seed her a-sprawlin’ ’roun’ de house in a 
dirty caliker wrapper, an’ when de ghos’esof 
all dem mean dinners he done et rises up befo’ 
him, dat he goes off an’ gits drunk, an’ 
comes home an’ gives Sis Luellen a black eye. 

“An’ hit’s de same way wid women. 
Any woman kin stand any man for de time 
bein’, so to speak. Hit’s when she gits to 
collectin’ memory yems of de time he 
handed her back-talk "bout de potatoes 
bein’ watery, an’ de po’k chops burnt, an’ 
de odder time when she caught him segas- 
uatin’ off de straight an’ narrow path wid 
some gal dat was "bout half as ole as she 
was, an’ dat weighed fifty pounds less, 
an’ all dem odder times when he drapped 
his pay envelope in a crap game instid of 
turnin’ hit over to her as a good husband 
should, dat she goes over an’ tells deneighbors 
what a pussicuted martyr she is. 

“T’se a-givin’ you de true words, Sis 
Araminty. My goodness! I could set 
down an’ remember enough times Ike 
has aggervated me to send him to de 
chain gang, an’ whut he remembers 
aginst me I dasn’t stop to think, or else 
I’d go out an’ commit susancide. For 
whilst I des worships de groun’ dat Ike 
treads on, an’ I’se wuked my fingers to de 
bone for him, I misdoubts dat ef he’d search 
his memory he wouldn’t have much trouble 








Mirandy on Forgetfulness 


in recallin’ de times when I’se sassed him 
up one side an’ down de odder, an’ been 
handier wid de rollin’ pin and de stove- 
lifter dan a gentle, affectionate wife had 
orter to. 

“An’, den, Sis Araminty, did you ever 
stop to think how much mo’ comfortable 
dis world would be ef all dem folks whut 
has seen better days, an’ had rich an’ grand 
kin folks, an’ dat is done been to Yerrup, 
could be induced to forgit ’em, instid of 
rememberin’ ’em? 

“An’ I ain’t one of dem meachin’ an’ 
mean-sperrited folks dat ain’t willin’ to 
jine in wid de brass band, an’ add my voice 
to de chorus of praise of dem whut has 
good luck, an’ makes a success, but wouldn’t 
hit be a gran’ thing ef folks could jes do a 
big thing oncet an’ forgit hit? I’se done 
listened seven million different times to 
Jim Johnsing tell how he pulled Tommy 
Jones outen de river when he was drownin’; 
an’ I’se done mirated ontel my tongue 
hung out when Brer Aaron norates *bout 
how he stopped de strikes in his carpenter 
shop, an’ how his boss done tole him he 
saved de day; an’ I done heerd Sis Tempy 
tell *bout de way she makes her prize cake 
ontel I could say it backwards in my sleep; 
an’ I done listened to Sis Marthy brag ’bout 
howher Percy Algernon Gustavus Adolphus 
done won de medal in de school, ontel I 
have to grit my teeth to keep from screamin’ 
whenever she starts off on de subject one 
time mo’. 

‘Maybe dem folks whut can’t remember 
anything has troubles of deir own, Sis 
Araminty, but dey ain’t de affliction on 
de general public dat dem folks is dat’s 
got dese perpetual motion memories. Dey’s 
like dis heah phonygraph, dat gits started, 
an’ nobody ain’t got strength to turn ’em off. 

“Nawm, Sis Araminty, don’t you worry 
none ’bout havin’ a good forgettery. Hit’s 
de. Lawd’s choicest blessing, dat he don’t, 
hand out to but a few. Hit lets trouble 
run off of you lak water off of a duck’s 
back, an’ hit makes ev’ybody dat knows 
you, yo’ friend. For whut are we all 
lookin’ fo’? Hit’s somebody dat ain’t 
gwine to hold us up an’ tell us all de things 
dey remembers ’bout deir trials an’ trib- 
ulations, or de wonderful things dey has 
done or deir children has said, an’ dat 
forgits ev’ything dey hears so dat we kin 
always tell ’em our ole stories. over again. 

“De pleasures of memory! Huh, give 
me de pleasures of forgettery ev’y time!” 
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T first the Thanksgiving dinner, as 
an institution, was known only to 
the New England people; today 
it is national. The dinner of the 
old days differed greatly from the dinner of 
today—our vegetables and fruits have 
changed and advanced with our improved 
methods of agriculture and transportation. 
Tomatoes, for instance, were not considered 
edible several generations ago. I well re- 
member the handsome bush in my grand- 
mother’s window, that served only as a 
decoration. Canning was not a _profes- 
sion; hothouses never dreamed of utilizing 
space for the growing of common vege- 
tables, and mushroom-cellars were un- 
known. We had not learned to transport 
fruits and vegetables from Florida, Texas, 
and California. Our food supplies were 
entirely governed by the seasons. The 
possibility of eating lettuce, peas, and beans 
in late November was unthinkable. The 
luxuries of those days are the common- 
place dishes of today. Kitchen conveniences 
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Mint Punch, 
Frozen — Recipe 
on page 646 







did not lend themselves to the making of 
ice-cream, soufflés, and various purées. 
Fruits and vegetables decorated the table 
because flowers were out of the question. 
There were, to be sure, hothouses for the 
growing of flowers, but the price in those 
days prevented the every-day housewife 
from purchasing them. If pictures of 
Thanksgiving tables were preserved then, 
they -were drawn in black-and-white, but 
I doubt if it ever entered the mind of the 
housewife of the old days to preserve the 
picture of a table, no matter how handsome 
she thought it was at the time. They were 
not striving then for the new; they were 
satisfied with what they had. 

In the old days the giving of thanks was 
measured by the health and the prosper- 
ity that had attended the family in the last 
year; today the giving of thanks, if we give 
thanks at all, is measured by the elegance 
of the feast. Then the Thanksgiving din- 
ner was everywhere the same; it was com- 
posed of turkey, such green vegetables as 
were accessible, potatoes, and three or 
four kinds of pies. We have kept the 
turkey, but have added oysters, terrapin, 
cranberry sauce, and expensive roses, as 
part of our Thanksgiving dinners. Rare 
china, silver, and cut glass take the place 
of the pewter, wood, and earthenware of 
those days. The homespun dining-room of 
our forefathers has given way to the one 
of pomp and splendor. 

With all this evolution, we note with 
pleasure that the food has become more 
hygienic, more delicate, and simpler, and 
need not necessarily be more expensive. 
In those days large sums of money were 
spent on food to be thrown away after the 
eyes were feasted. We are truly thankful, 
I am sure, for the progress that has been 
made in this country in methods of cook- 
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ing and serving. We have adopted labor- 
saving machines that have made our work 
lighter. Our tables no longer groan with 
five or six hot breads, three or four meats, 


ing. Mix with the leaves bits of pineor hem- 
lock, or ferns. If the basket has a handle, 
decorate the handle with ferns, and tie at 
one side a pretty bow of scarlet and yellow 


and several desserts. 
longer spends a week in pre- 
paring for a meal. Conven- 
iences enable us to purchase 
and prepare quickly. 

The modern table is covered 
with a spotlessly white linen 
table-cloth. In the center 


Consommé 4 la Royal 
Celery : 
Deviled Oysters Bread Sticks 
Roast Turkey Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Sweet Potato Croquettes . 
Cauliflower 
Lettuce Salad Black Olives 
Wafers 
Pumpkin Custard 
Roquefort Cheese 
Water Crackers 
Coffee 





put a piece of old embroidery; 
on this stand a jug filled with 


The housewife no 


Blue Points on _Half-shell 
Tomato Bisque 
Salted Almonds Celery 


Olives 
Halibut Steaks, Sauce Tartar 
Potato Balls 
Roast Turke Oyster Sauce 
ranberry Jelly 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Peas 
Stuffed Peppers 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Mince Pie Pumpkin Pie 
Club-house Cheese 
Water Crackers 
Coffee 


Oysters on Half-shell 
Consommé 4 la Royal 
Olives Celery Almonds 

Boiled Shoulder of Cod 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Potato Balls 
Roast Truffied Turkey 
Chestnut Stuffing 
Cranberry Jelly 
Truffle Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes Browned 
% Spinach 
Mint Punch, Frozen 
Venison Steak, Currant Jelly 


ribbons, or of any other color that suits. 


Another pretty decoration 
is made by standing a pot- 
ted fern in the center of a 
perfectly flat, shallow, brown 
basket; fill the basket with 
fruits, arranging the grapes 
so that they will entirely hide 


Tomato Sou 
Olives Salted Almonds. 


elery 
Roast Turkey Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Potato Croquettes 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 


eas 
Ginger Sherbet 
Hot Baked Ham Fried Apples 
Lettuce-and-Celery Salad 
heese Wafers 
Cranberry Tarts Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee 





the pot. Use ferns to finish 
the decoration, or again, use 


‘serve the color “Sse 


fringed, dull-colored chrys- atte Oe 
anthemums, if you want 
the following conceits: a 

A pumpkin may be hol- 
lowed out and filled with bittersweet, if 
bittersweet is obtainable; or it may be filled 
with late chrysanthemums; or it may be 
placed in a small pan of sand, and the pan, 
sand, and part of the outside of the pumpkin 
covered with ferns; the sand will keep them 
in the desired position. Put the taller ferns 
near the pumpkin, using the shorter and 
drooping ones for the outside. 

Another pretty decoration is a basket 
of fruit placed on a mat of fali leaves. If 
you cannot do any better pick the leaves 
from time to time in October and early 
November, as they turn. Wax care- 
fully a moderately hot 
iron, iron 
them quick- 
ly until they 
are dry, and 
put them 
aside until 
wanted; the 
wax and the ms 
heat will pre- ste - 





and prevent 
them from curl- 


Lettuce Salad 


Roquefort Cheese 
° Water Crackers 
flowers; if not, use any of Coffee 


_—— greatly to the beauty of this 
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Russian Salad—Recipe on page 650 


autumn leaves. If you can 
save chestnuts in the burs, 
even if they are open, it adds 


Pumpkin Pie 


seasonable decoration. 

On each of the four corners of the center- 
piece place a glass, silver, or brass candle- 
stick holding candles and shades of an ap- 
propriate color. A dish of black olives, 
another of salted almonds, one of bon-bons, 
one of conserves, are also around the center- 
piece, and a delicate and appropriate sou- 
venir at each plate. If the dinner is to be 
a large one, put a place-card on each nap- 
kin; this saves trouble and confusion in 
seating the guests. ; 

On this page I have given four bills of fare 

that I trust will be of service 
to the readers of Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING; 

the fourth has been 
made _elabor- 
™, ate, the other 

“\ ° 
ey three sim- 
> “> ple. If the 
F , vegetables 

a mentioned 
are not acces- 


: ‘ ig sible in your 


/ { market, substi- 
tute others of 
similar nature. 





Helpful 


Recipes 
for the 


Consommé 2 la 
Royal 


Purchase a knuckle of 
veal and three pounds of shin of 
beef. Cut the meat from the 
bones, crack and saw the bones, 
and cut the meat into bits. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one sliced onion in 
the soup-kettle, stand over the fire until 
the sugar and onion are burned; take from 
the fire, put in the bones, then the meat, 
and six quarts of water; bring to a boil, and 
skin. Cook at 200° Fahrenheit for three 
hours, then add one carrot, scraped and 
sliced, one turnip, a half-cupful of chopped 
celery-tops, one onion with six cloves stuck 
in it, two bay leaves, and a small bit of red 
pepper; cook one hour longer, and strain. 
Put the meat aside to use for jellied meat. 
When the consommé is cold, remove every 
particle of the fat, reheat, and season. Beat 
one egg, without sepafating, add a dash of 
salt and pepper, and four tablespoonfuls 
of consommé; turn into a cup, stand in a 
pan of hot water, and bake until “set.” 
Turn the custard from the cup, and when 
cold cut into dice; put them in the soup- 
tureen and pour over the hot consommé. 


Pumpkin Custard 


Steam enough pumpkin to make one 
cupful of mashed pumpkin; add to it, while 
hot, a teaspoonful of butter, and sprinklé 
over it a tablespoonful of flour; mix. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add a saltspoonful of 
salt, and one pint of milk; stir the pumpkin 
into this. Flavor with either brandy or 
cinnamon, turn into a baking-dish, and 
bake until “set.” Beat the whites to a 
stiff froth; add three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and beat until fine; heap 
over the custard, dust with sugar, and 
brown in the oven. Serve warm or cold. 


Halibut Steaks 


For eight people, purchase two one- 
pound steaks; trim off the skin and remove 
the bone. Cut each steak into four pieces; 


Oatmeal Crumpets— 
Recipe on page 650 










Thanks- 
giving 
Dinner 


dust these pieces 
with salt and _ black 
pepper, dip them in egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of 
water, dust them with bread- 
crums, and fry in deep, hot fat. 
Drain, dish, and garnish the 
dish prettily with lemon and parsley. 


Ginger Sherbet 


Put six ounces of dry preserved ginger 
through the meat-grinder. Boil one quart 
of water with one pound of sugar for five 
minutes; take from the fire, add the ground 
ginger and the juice of three lemons, and 
stand aside until very cold. Freeze until 
the consistency of ice-cream, turning very 
rapidly toward the end. This will serve 
eight persons. 









































Fried Apples 


Core nice, solid, tart apples, cut them into 
slices a half-inch thick, dust them lightly 
with sugar and cinnamon, roll them in 
flour, and siuté them in a small amount 
of hot suet; when one side is brown, turn 
them, and brown the other. Drain onto 
paper, dish with one slice overlapping the 
other, and serve. 


Cranberry Tarts 


Cover the outside of small patty-pans 
with puff-paste, and bake in a rhoderately 
quick oven until light; lift them from the 
patty pans, and you will have a cup or a 
patty-pan shell; stand them away until 
wanted. Put one quart of cranbefries with 
a pound of sugar in a baking-dish, and bake 
until clear. At serving-time fill the cran- 
berries into the patty shells, dust with 
powdered sugar, and bake sufficiently long 
to make them hot and to glaze the top. 


Sauce Hollandaise 


Melt a half-pound of butter in a double 
boiler; pour it carefully into a bowl. Put 
four tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar, a 
slice of onion, a bit of bay leaf, and a clove 
into a saucepan, and boil until reduced to 
one-half; stand aside. Beat the yolks of 
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four eggs in a bowl, stand it in a pan of 
warm water, and add gradually, beating 
all the while, the warm melted butter; this 
must be the consistency of mayonnaise 
dressing. Add the vinegar and stand aside 
in a warm place, but not near the fire; 
the least heating will cause the sauce to 
separate. 


Truffle Sauce 


Put two ounces of finely-chopped, un- 
cooked, lean ham, a slice of onion, a bay 
leaf, and a small blade of mace into one 
quart of good beef stock, and reduce it by 
boiling to one pint; strain. Rub together 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter and three 
of flour; add the stock, stir until boiling, 
add a half-can of mushrooms, sliced, and 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped truffles, a 
teaspoonful of browning or kitchen bou- 
quet, a half-teaspoonful of salt, a half-salt- 
spoonful of black pepper; boil just a 
minute, take from the fire, and add two 
tablespoonfuls of Madeira. Serve with 
truffied turkey. 


Truffied Turkey 


Prepare the turkey with chestnut stuf- 
fing, truss it in good shape; if you have a 
truffle needle use it; if not, make several 
incisions with a sharp knife over the breast 
of the turkey, put in each incision a thin 
slice of truffle, and pull over the skin. At 
roasting-time baste the turkey with butter, 
and roast as an ordinary turkey. 


Mint Punch, Frozen 


Strip the leaves from two dozen good 
stalks of mint, chop the leaves fine, and rub 
them to a pulp with a half-pound of sugar; 
add one quart of water; bring to a boil, boil 
for five minutes; cool, and add three drops 
of vegetable green coloring and the juice 
of two lemons; strain, and when cold freeze, 
turning slowly all the while. This will serve 
eight persons. 


Deviled Oysters 


A nice Thanksgiving Day supper dish. 
Drain and wash fifty oysters. Throw them 
into a hot sauce pan, shake until the gills 
curl, then drain, saving the liquor. Turn the 
oysters onto a board, and chop them fine 
with a silver knife. Rub together four table- 
spoonfuls each of butter and flour, add the 
oyster liquor and sufficient milk to make a 
pint; stir until boiling; add the oysters, the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, a level teaspoonful 





of salt, and a dash of cayenne. Reheat 
quickly, without -boiling, and serve on 
squares of toasted bread. Be careful not 
to curdle the mixture. 


Sausage Croquettes for Turkey Garnish 


Purchase one pound of sausage meat, 
add to it one cupful of soft bread-crums, 
form into balls the size of English walnuts, 
dip in beaten egg, roll in bread-crums, and 
fry in deep, hot fat. 


Sweet Potato Balls 


Bake six medium-sized sweet potatoes. 
When done, remove the skins, press the 
potatoes through a sieve, add two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a dash of black pepper. Mix 
thoroughly, form into small balls the size 
of English walnuts, dip in an egg beaten 
with a tablespoonful of water, roll in bread- 
crums, and fry in deep, hot fat. These 
may be alternated with the sausage balls 
as a garnish for the turkey. 


Mince Meat for Two Pies 


Put a half-pound of cold roast beef and 
two ounces of raw suet through the meat- 
chopper. Shred two ounces of citron and 
two ounces of orange peel. Mix one pound 
of seeded raisins with a half-pound of cur- 
rants, and flour them lightly with atable- 
spoonful of flour. Peel, quarter, and chop 
one pound of apples. Mix all the ingre- 
dients together; add a level teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, a _ half-teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, a half-teaspoonful of all- 
spice, and four tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
add sufficient orange juice, cider, or grape 
juice to make it the desired consistency, 
and stand aside for at least one week before 
using. When ready to use, add a half- 
cupful of sifted cracker-crums, and, if you 
use it, four tablespoonfuls of brandy. 


Vegetarian Mince Pie 


Mix a pound of seeded raisins, a pound of 
currants, a quarter-pound of candied cher- 
ries, a half-pound of citron and orange 
peel, shredded, a quarter-pound of blanched 
almonds, chopped fine, a level teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
the grated rind of one, and juice of two, 
oranges, one cupful of dry cracker-crums, 
and a level teaspoonful of salt; add suffi- 
cient grape juice to moisten. If you are 
not going to use this at once, do not add 
the cracker-crums until baking-time. 
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EEF, to be good, should be 

fine-grained, and that part 

exposed to the air a light 
red, showing rather a darker shade 
when the first slice is cut off. The 
lean should be mottled with fat; 
the fat should be solid, and cream- 
ish white. 

Mutton, like beef, is first di- 
vided into halves, then into quar- 
ters. The flesh of good mutton 
should be bright red in color, with 
a firm, white fat. The fatter the 
mutton, the more tender the leaner 
parts. 

Lamb is young mutton, and is 
simply divided into fore and hind 
quarters; the quarters are rarely 
ever cut. 

The intelligent housewife, one trained in 
the art of cooking, will select a different 
piece of meat for each method of cooking. 
For broiling, baking, or roasting select the 
tender pieces. For boiling, stewing, beef 4 
la mode, or chopping, select the so-called 
inferior cuts—not inferior because they con- 
tain less nourishment, nor are they less 
palatable, but the method of. cooking is 
more difficult to the untrained housewife, 
and the time and fuel required for the cook- 
ing is greater. These pieces are conse- 





to Select Meat 


quently more plentiful and lower in price. 





















The sticking-piece of beef contains more 
nourishment, weight for weight, than 
the round; for this reason it is se- 
lected for beef tea, mincemeat, and 
bouillon. The round of beef, 
where the muscles are fully de- 
veloped, is more nutritious than 
tenderloin, but tenderloin is in 
great demand because it is 
easily cooked and tender. 

For roasting and baking 
select as first choice the stand- 
ing ribs, six in number, al- 
though in some cities seven 
ribs are taken with this group; 









lt 
OD hea susataa 


In the circle is shown the “ porterhouse cut,” in which the ten- 

derloin muscle (center of picture) is at its largest; left of the 

bone is the sirloin.—In the panel is seen the fore quarter of 

beef. Beginning at the bottom are the ribs proper; above these 
are the prime ribs, and at the top the chuck ribs 


it gives a little more profit to the butcher. 
For a small-sized family, the two small ribs 
make an exceedingly good roast. The middle 
ribs are considered best, but weigh from 
two to three pounds more than the first cut. 
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Going from the sixth rib toward the 
shoulder, in the fore quarter of the animal, 
are the chuck ribs, which are easily distin- 
guished from the standing ribs by a piece of 
cartilage which separates the solid central 
portion from the outside strip of lean and 
fat; as you near the shoulder this cartilage 
hardens into bone. The chucks are tender, 
palatable, and make an exceedingly good 
roast where a large quantity of meat is 
needed, but are not economical in the small 
family. The meat spreads into such great 
proportions that a small roast would be 
almost a thin steak. In Philadelphia and 
Boston the “pin” or aitchbone, a wedge- 
shaped piece between the rump and loin, 
makes a fine roast for a large family; the 
weight of bone is uniform in this piece. 
Therefore a small “pin” roast would be 
expensive. 

As first choice for broiling select a steak 
from the loin, known in some places as a sir- 
loin steak, in others as porterhouse, in 
others as the loin steak. This steak, di- 
vided, gives us the tenderloin and the sir- 
loin steak served at various first-class 
hotels. 

For boiling use the fleshy part of the 
shoulder as first choice, or a portion of the 
round. 

For corning use the plate or brisket. In 
these pieces the ends of the ribs may be re- 
moved, and then you have the streak of 
lean and the streak of fat necessary for 
good corned beef. These pieces are also 
used for collard beef. 

For beef 4 la mode the round is best. If 
in your locality the butcher separates the 
round into what is known as upper and lower 
round, choose the upper portion for a large 
family and the under part for a small fam- 
ily; it will give a more compact arfd better 
piece. 

In purchasing meat for stewing and boil- 
ing, be careful not to select pieces heavy in 
bone, as it adds to the price of the lean 
meat and makes the inferior pieces quite as 
expensive as the better cuts, especially if 
one considers the time and fuel spent in 
cooking. 

All these things must be taken into con- 
sideration, or the first cost of meat is not its 
real price. 

The flank or skirt steak is a choice piece 
for rolling or making into mock fillet. 
This piece usually sells for about forty to 
fifty cents, and weighs from two to two-and- 
a-half pounds. When stuffed, rolled, baked, 


and served with either tomato or brown 
sauce, it makes a dish sufficient for eight or 
nine persons. 

For chopping, to make such dishes as Ham- 
burg steaks, cannelon, beef loaf, steaks 
Stanley, finger rolls, or smothered beef, use 
the tops of your sirloin steaks or the round. 
Housewives who do their own marketing 
can pick from the butcher’s stalls lean pieces 
cut from the tops of steaks or trimmings 
which can be utilized in these dishes to 
advantage. 


To Boil Meats 


Boiled meats, to be palatable and juicy, 
must be cooked with care and always below 
the boiling-point. To boil meat plunge it 
into a kettle of boiling water, boil rapidly for 
five minutes to seal or cement the juices 
on the outside, then push it to the back 
of the stove where it cannot possibly boil, 
but will remain at about 180° Fahrenheit 
for six or eight hours. A _ piece of boiled 
meat should be juicy, tender and rare. 
Add salt one hour before the meat is 
done. 

In all methods of cooking the object is to 
make the meat tender, to increase its flavor, 
and to retain its juices. No matter which 
of the methods you choose to accomplish 
this, we must quickly sear the outside of the 
meat to prevent the entrance of water and 
the escape of the juices. 

In making soups purchase the shin or leg 
of beef, and use cold water to draw out the 
flavoring and juices. The object is directly 
opposite from boiling. By using cold water 
and cooking the meat at a low temperature, 
we get the flavoring and stimulating parts 
of the meat, but we cannot make a meat 
soup nutritious unless we add other mate- 
rials. Clear and hot, it is stimulating, but 
has no food-value. 


To Stew Meats 


The following recipe will answer for the 
stewing of different kinds of meats, beef, 
mutton, and veal. Cut two pounds of meat 
into inch cubes. Put two ounces of suet in 
the stewing-pan, shake it until the fat is 
very well rendered, and remove the “crack- 
ling.” Throw in the cubes of meat, and 
shake over a hot fire until they are thor- 
oughly seared; draw them to one side; add 
three level tablespoonfuls of flour to the fat, 
mix, and add one pint of boiling water; stir 
a moment, add a level teaspoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of browning, a slice of onion, 





Mrs. Rorer 


and a dash of pepper. Cover the pan and 
cook slowly, just below the boiling-point, 
for one-and-a-half or two hours. Dish, and 
garnish with squares of toasted bread or 
dumplings. 

Irish stew is a light stew. Do not add 
browning to the sauce; garnish the dish 
with potatoes. The neck of mutton is the 
best piece for Irish stew and for mutton 
broth. Fricassees and ragouts are well- 
seasoned stews. 

In baking meats do not add water to the 
pan.: Wait until the fat of themeat hasmelted 
in the pan, then baste with the dripping; 
this makes the meat more tender and richer. 


How to Fry 


I shall preface this article by saying that 
all fried foods are bad, but some are worse 
than others. The frying-pan, as used in the 
ordinary household, is responsible for most 
of the sickness of the family. In raw animal 
foods there is sufficient albumin to quickly 
harden when it is dropped into fat at a 
temperature of 260° Fahrenheit. This 
hardening of the surface forms a 
grease-proof covering which pre- 
vents the flavor of the food 
coming out into the fat and 
prevents the fat from 
entering the food. 
Warmed-over and 
made dishes, as cro- 
quettes, cecils, meat 
balls, must be 
dipped in egg beat- 
en with a table- 
spoonful of water, 
and rolled quickly 
in crums, to keep 
the egg in place, 
before they are 
fried; this gives them 
a grease-proof covering. 
The bread-crums should 
be dry and fine, and made from 
bread that does not contain shortening. 
Cracker-crums are inferior to bread-crums. 
Soft, undried crums, if they are put through 
a coarse sieve, give a handsome appear- 
ance to such dishes as deviled crabs and 
lobster cutlets. 

Of course fried foods are sightly and ap- 
petizing, but one must decide for one’s self 
whether or not health must be sacrificed to 
beauty. Personally, I never eat fried foods, 
and while I have been keeping house for 
nearly fifty years, I have yet to buy the 


The hind quarter of beef. 
Beginning at the bottom 
are shown the loin, the 
rump section, the aitch- 
bone or ‘pin’ section, 
the top round, and the 
bottom round 
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first pound of cooking-fat. Foods that are 
fried in the ordinary household are, in mine, 
baked. For instance, codfish balls are made 
into codfish soufflé; meat balls are baked in 
tomato sauce. Foods rich in starch are per- 
haps more injurious when fried than ordi- 
nary meat dishes. 

To fry correctly, have sufficient fat. to 
immerse the article to be cooked, and heat 
the fat to the proper temperature. Test by 
throwing in a piece of bread; if it browns 
in twenty seconds, the fat is hot enough for 
croquettes, fish, and other meat dishes, and 
a little too hot for crullers or doughnuts. 


Croquettes 


This recipe will answer for 
all kinds of meat and fish 
croquettes. Chop sufficient 
cold, cooked meat to make 
one pint, add‘to it a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, a dash of cay- 
enne, a tablespoonful of 

chopped parsley, and a quar- 

ter of a nutmeg, grated; 

m mix. Put a half-pint 

of milk in a saucepan 

over the fire; rub to- 

gether two level 

tablespoonfuls of 

butter and four of 

flour; add to them 

the hot milk, 

and cook until 

smooth and rather 

thick. Take from 

the fire, add the 

seasoned meat mix- 

ture, mix lightly, and 

turn out to cool. When 

cold form into croquettes, 

dip in an egg beaten with a 

tablespoonful of water, and roll 

in bread-crums. Dip and finish 

each croquette before you begin another. 

They may then stand, without injury, for one 

or two hours before frying. To dip lift from 

board with a spatula, put in a shallow plate 

holding the egg, and dip the egg over the cro- 

quette. Lift on spatula, hold a minute to 

drain, and quickly cover with erums. When 

ready to fry, put three or four into the frying- 

basket, and plunge them down into the hot 

fat. Lift the basket, place the croquettes on 

soft brown paper to drain, and continue the 

frying. It will take about one minute to 
heat a croquette and make it brown. 





have as substitutes a great vari- 

ety of fall and winter ones— 
celery, endive, chicory, white and sweet 
potatoes, salsify, carrots, green and red 
sweet peppers, spinach, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, onions, and Brussels sprouts. Egg 
plants and cauliflower last, as a rule, until 
the middle of December, and then come the 
pumpkins and a great variety of winter 
squash, which are easily kept in a cellar or 
in any cool place, and used as wanted. 
- Pumpkin cut into bits, slightly steamed, and 
baked with a little sugar, makes one of the 
nicest vegetables to serve with roast meat 
or poultry. With a long list of winter veg- 
etables one scarcely misses the peas, beans, 
and tomatoes of the summer. Apples are 
now in their perfection, and grapes are 
plentiful and cheap. 

Beef and mutton are in better condition 
than during the hot months. Oysters are 
taking the place of clams, and edible turtles 
are in good condition. Chickens are plump 
and fat, but remember that for broiling one 
needs a young, rather spare chicken. Sweet- 
breads and veal are a little out of season, 
which makes them scarce and high-priced. 
For economy’s sake save all water in which 
vegetables are boiled, except potatoes, and 
use it in place of plain water for the every- 
day stock. Utilize all left-overs. Better 
buy a little more for first cooking, and make 
a dish for next day, than to throw away the 
little that would be left. 


HE green summer vegetables are 
about gone for the year, but we 


Beauregard Eggs 


Put five eggs into warm water, and bring 
to a boil; then keep them just below boiling- 
point thirty minutes; put them at once into 
cold water. Remove the shells, separate the 
yolks and whites, chop the whites very fine, 
and put the yolks through a vegetable-press 
or sieve. Toast five slices of bread; butter 
them while hot. Rub together two level 
tablespoonfuls each of flour and butter, add 
a half-pint of milk, and stir until boiling; 
add a half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
black pepper, and the whites of the eggs; 
when smoking-hot pour this over the toast, 
sprinkle over the yolks, dust lightly with 
salt and pepper, and send to the table. 


Russian Salad 


Put a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, and a half-teaspoon- 
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ful of paprika into a cold soup-plate. Rub 
the salt with a piece of ice the size of an egg 
until it is dissolved, then add six tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil; mix thoroughly with the 
ice, remove the ice, add four tablespoonfuls 
of lobster coral, and two tablespoonfuls of 
tarragon vinegar. Beat until thoroughly 
mixed, and pour over hearts of lettuce that 
have been garnished with anchovies; or the 
lettuce may be used plain. 


Oatmeal Crumpets 


Separate two eggs; beat the yolks; add 
one cupful of milk, one cupful of cold 
cooked oatmeal, one cupful of flour, a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Beat thoroughly, and add two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; mix care- 
fully, fold in the well-beaten whites, and bake 
in muffin or crumpet rings on a griddle. 
Firmity 

Add three level tablespoonfuls of farina 
slowly to one pint of boiling water, stir until 
it thickens, cover the boiler, and let it cook 
ten minutes; add a pint of milk, a quarter- 
pound of seedless raisins, chopped, and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt; cover, and cook fifteen 
minutes. Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
light, adding gradually a half-cupful of 
sugar; add them to the farina mixture, 
cook a minute, take from the fire, andadd 
a teaspoonful of vanilla. Turn into small 
molds, and stand aside to cool. Serve with 
cream or fruit purée. 


Chestnut Cutlets 


Shell and blanch one quart of chestnuts; 
throw them into boiling unsalted water, and 
cook slowly until tender; drain and mash. 
Add the yolks of two eggs, a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper, and a table- 
spoonful of parsley. Form into tiny cutlet- 
shaped croquettes, dip in egg well-beaten 
with a tablespoonful of water, roll in crums, 
and fry in deep, hot fat. 


Pan-baked Sweet Potatoes 


Cut cold boiled sweet potatoes into half~_ 
inch slices, put them into a baking-pan 
with a thin layer of sugar between each 
layer of potatoes, and a dusting of salt and 
pepper. ‘ Add a half-cupful of water; cover 
the pan, and bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes. Lift the lid, and bake a half-hour. 
These should be clear and rather transpar- 
ent. Serve in the pan in which baked. 








SUNDAY, November Ist 


BRUAKFAST 
Gluten Pa . Cream 
Beauregard Eggs an Toast 
DINNER 


Clear Soup with Barley 
Roast Leg of Mutton 
Brown Sauce 
Pan-baked Sweet Potatoes 
Lady’s Cabbage 

Mayonnaise of Celery 

Wafers Cheese 
Fruit Jelly Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Deviled Chops Aspic 
Brown Bread Coffee 
Glacéd Apples Nut Cake 


MONDAY, November 2nd 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Hominy Grits 
Bacon and Eggs 
Rolls offee 


Cream 


LUNCH 


Thin Cold Mutton Chili Sauce 


LUNCH 


Mutton a la Cream 
Oatmeal Crumpets 
Coffee Baked Apples 


DINNER 


Tomato Chowder 
Chicken Sauté with Sauce 
Potato Puffs Peas 
Lettuce Salad 

Wafers Cheese 


Coffee 
WEDNESDAY, November 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Hominy Grits Cream 
Boiled Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


A COMPANY LUNCH 


Clear Chicken Gumbo in Cups 
Cream Roll of Fish Oyster Sauce 
Bread Sticks 
Masked Chops Tomato Sauce 


Peas 
Tomato Salad 
Wafers 
Nougat Rolls Whipped Cream 
Coffee 





_ DINNER 
Purée of Sweet Potato 


Rolled Steak Brown Sauce 
Baked Onions 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 
Cheese Ramekin 
Apple Fritters Powdered Sugar 
Coffee 


FRIDAY, November 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Broiled Salt ee 


ried Mush 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Scalloped Oysters 
Shredded Cabbage 
Coffee 


Milk Biscuit 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Clear Oyster Soup 
Boiled Flounder 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Potato Balls Tomato Scallop 
Lobster Croquettes 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, November 7th 


Celery BREAKFAST 
Wafers Tea 
Fruit SUPPER o , wee o 
atmea ream 
DINNER Fried Oysters Broiled Liver and Bacon 
Mayonnaise of Celery Toast Coffee 
Macaroni Soup Parker House Rolls Coffee 
Broiled Sirloin Steak Preserved Ginger Wafers LUNCH 
French Fried Potatoes 
Stewed Okra and Pepper THURSDAY, November 5th Egg Timbale Cream Sauce 
Russian Salad 5 Rice Gems Tea 
Hamburg Cream BREAKPAST Fried Bananas 
pani Wh rps re) DINNER 
eat cerea: ream wN 
TUESDAY, November 3rd Broiled Chops Rolls 
Coffee Clear Sou 
BREAKFAST Panned Chicken ream Sauce 
LUNCH Baked Sweets Kidney Beans 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Cream 


ug 
Cornflour Gems Coffee 


The Best Country 


M. Burke 


By Anna 


AUSAGE is one of the most delect- 
able of winter relishes, but to really 
enjoy it one should know of what 
“it is made. There is no comparison 

between the product of one’s own kitchen, 
composed of choice portions of meat, care- 
fully blended with fresh spices, and that 
mystery of mysteries masquerading under 
the name of sausage—a highly seasoned 
compound of corn-meal, refuse and fat, half 
of which vanishes in cooking. 

One can hardly imagine the housekeeper 
of olden times accepting this doubtful sub- 
stitute for the spicy rings of sausage with 
which she decked the Thanksgiving turkey. 
True, she had advantages over the average 
housekeeper of today. She had a personal 
acquaintance with the principal ingredient 
thereof—the family porker—and an assur- 





Rice Croquettes 
Eggs Whole-wheat Gems Tea 
Pancake with Jelly 


Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Club-house Cheese 


Apple Tart 
Eoftee 


Cream Sauce 


Sausage 


ance of his good health. She gathered, ere 
dog-days began, sprigs of sage, savory, and 
thyme, and carefully dried, powdered, and 
labeled them, taking pride in their strength 
and purity. With the beginning of cold 
weather Sir Porker, now huge with good 
things, met his destined fate; and certain 
portions were always reserved for sausage. 
Then the great sausage-grinder was brought 
forth; often it was loaned from family to 
family until the winter’s supply of sausage 
for the community had been ground, packed 
into cloth bags, and stored in attics whose 
temperatures seldom rose above the freez- 
ing-point throughout the winter. 

For those who care to make a large quan- 
tity of sausage, I am giving a recipe just as 
it stands in the quaint old cook-book from 
which I copied it. In the colonial mansion 
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in which this sausage was famous, its as- 
sembling was never left to the servants, but 
was presided over by the mistress of the 
manor, and the recipe has been handed 
down to each generation. 


Pork Sausage 

25 tbs. of pork, 

V% hb. of salt, 

25 level teaspoons of pepper, 

17 heaped teaspoons of sage, 

5 of summer savory, 

3 of thyme. 

With the convenient food-chopper always 
at hand, however, the majority of modern 
housekeepers will prefer to make her sausage 


in small quantities throughout the winter; 


so I append a modified form of the recipe: 


5 lbs. of raw fresh pork, 

4 teaspoons of salt, 

5 level teaspoons of pepper, 

3% heaping teaspoons of sage, 

1 heaping teaspoon of summer savory, 

34 heaping teaspoon of thyme. 

Before starting the sausage, make a half- 
dozen bags of white cotton cloth; they 
should be about eight inches long and three 
inches wide. Sterilize these bags in boiling 
water, and then dry them. 

In purchasing pork for sausages, see to 
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it that the butcher gives a good proportion 
of lean meat; too much fat means too much 
shrinkage in cooking and a more indigesti- 
ble article of diet. Run the meat through 
a food-chopper, using the medium-sized 
cutting knife. Place in a large mixing- 
bowl, add the salt and spices, and mix thor- 
oughly with a wooden spoon, or, preferably, 
knead with the hands. Pack the mixture 
solidly into the bags, to within two inches of 
the-top, tie them firmly and place in the ice- 
box or in some cold place. When wanted for 
use, open and turn back the bag, and slice 
off the sausage in rounds about one and one- 
half inches thick. 

Those who cannot digest an all-pork saus- 
age may find that this combination of beef 
and pork will solve their difficulty: 


Beef and Pork Sausage 


2 Ibs. fresh lean pork, 

2 tbs. beef (bottom of round), 
4 teaspoons of black pepper, 
3 teaspoons of salt, 

3 teaspoons of powdered sage, 
1 teaspoon of summer savory, 
1% teaspoon of thyme. 


If one can not use pork at all, a very good 


sausage may be made by using only beef, 
adding seasoning in the above proportions. 


Favorite Sausage Recipes 


Baked Sausage 


Arrange the rounds of sausage in a shal- 
low baking-dish, pour around them a little 
stewed and seasoned tomato, and bake 
until brown. 


Sausage and Fried Apples 


Pare and core two tart apples, and cut 
into quarter-inch rings. Cook half-a-dozen 
rounds of sausage in a frying-pan for ten 
minutes, turning until both sides are brown. 
Add the apple rings, cover, and cook until 
the apples are tender. In serving, make a 
mound of mashed potato in the center of a 
hot platter, and arrange alternate rings. of 
sausage and apple around it. 


Scalloped Sausage 


Arrange half-a-dozen slices of sausage in 
the bottom of a baking-dish, pile on top 
mashed potato which has been well seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter, and into which 
a cup of hot milk has been beaten; dot with 
bits of butter, and bake half-hour in a hot 


oven. 





Sausage Surprise 


Make a good biscuit dough of one pint of 
flour, two rounded teaspoons of baking- 
powder, a half-teaspoon of salt, one table- 
spoon of melted butter, and sufficient milk to 
make as soft as can be handled. Roll out 
and cut into biscuit a half-inchthick. Placea 
thin roll of sausage on each, fold over, pinch- 
ing the edges together, brush the tops with 
milk and bake in a hot oven thirty minutes. 


Mock Sausage 


When cold beef or lamb is left over, this 
change from the usual croquette may be 
made: 

1 cup of cold beef or lamb, chopped fine, 

4 cup of bread-crums, 

34 teaspoon of salt, 

1% teaspoon of pepper, 

4 teaspoon of sage, 

4 teaspoon of savory, 

14 teaspoon of thyme. 

Moisten with a half-cup of hot water in 
which a teaspoon of butter is melted, form 
into flat cakes, and cook in a frying-pan 
until browned on both sides. 








Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say the will do. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 
to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 
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Egg Service 


This novelty for the breakfast- 
table will appeal to all those who 
like the English method of eating an 
egg from the shell. It is also an 
ideal arrangement for the inva- 
lid’s tray. The service is silver- 
plated; the individual salt and 
pepper shakers are mounted 
on either side of the egg-cup, 
while the frame is clamped 
upon the breakfast-plate, which 
may be used for hot, crisp toast. 
The egg service is made by M. 
Herbert, 8 West 22nd Street, N. Y. 
City. Price $1.50. 


Solid-Alcohol Grill and 
Coffee-Pot 


Not everyone can make use of electric appoint- 
ments for the breakfast-table. They will find a 
satisfactory substitute in the table grill, coffee per- 
colator, and small saucepan intended for use over 
solid alcohol. With this comparatively new form 
of fuel a whole breakfast can be cooked at the table. 
The entire grill heats evenly and thoroughly. On 
one side two small : 
chops were cooked, 
while potatoes were 
browning on the 
other. When the 
cofiee was started 
with hot water it was 
percolated sufficiently 


in this service. 


in eighteen minutes. The 

percolator has a novel fea- 
ture in the isinglass (instead 
of glass) inset in the cover. 
All possibility of breakage is 
thus avoided. The entire set, 













Egg. pepper and salt, and bread or 
toast, are all cleverly provided for 
The metal frame 
clamps onto any breakfast-plate 













Solid alcohol —non-explosive—is the fuel in this 
table grill and coffee percolator. 
eggs. potatoes, may thus be cooked at table 






























































+ 
of its continuing to give 
good service are con- H 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- i 
fulness. In any case where ; | 

an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It ‘ 
is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the-manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


including a small saucepan and tri- 
pod not illustrated, is sold for $5.00. 
Singly the prices are as follows: 
Grill, $1.75; percolator, $2.75; Tri- 
pod, saucepan, and can of alcohol, 

65 cents. Made by S. Sternau 
at & Co., John and Gold Streets, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Taylor Bedlette 


Most safety beds are built 
for the inactive infant, and 
the true young American has 
little difficulty in undoing their 
fastenings sufficiently to allow an 
opportunity for a dangerous fall. 
This particular crib, however, is de- 
signed to tax not only ingenuity but 
strength, as well, and in this fact 
lies its value. It is fair to say that 
even an active baby would be safe in the Taylor 
Bedlette. Moreover, its height from the floor 
while sufficient to guard against drafts is yet low 
enough so that a tumble would seldom be danger- 
ous. The crib is made by the Taylor Nursery 


Baby Bed Co., 87 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Price, $8.50. 


Porcelain-Enameled 
Pastry-Board 


This pastry- and molding-board 
is by far the most perfect equip- 
ment for the purpose so far tested 
by the Institute. It is expensive 
to install, but if sanitation, ease of 
cleaning, and efficiency are the 
only considerations purchase is ° 
well warranted. Its smooth sur- 
face is always chilled, hence, 
pastry cookies and doughnuts ar2 
easily rolled even when the batter 
is fresh. Cream candies may be 
poured on its surface to cool, and 
then be worked into creams as 
smooth as velvet. The pastry- 
board is a fixture capable of a lifetime of service. 
The rolling pin is too heavy for comfort or for 
the most efficient work, hence a_lighter-weight 
opaque glass one should be selected. The device 
is made by the Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Price of pastry-board alone, $27.00. 






Bacon, chops, 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Solid Nickel Cooking Utensils 


The latest word in kitchenware is the utensil 
drawn from a piece of solid nickel. This ware has 
already successfully passed the rough and thorough 
test of constant use in hotels, both in this country 
and abroad. The ware can not be injured easily. 
The metal is stiff enough to stand the knocks of 
careless usage; and moreover, no chemical reaction 
will occur between it and any foods to be cooked 
or any possible cleaning-agent. 

The individual omelet pan illustrated, price $1.73, 
is especially unique. The surface is perfectly 
smooth, having no seam or groove. The omelet 
cooked in it proved to be an oval, browned mound 
of lightness. The unusual shape of the tea-kettle 
was found to shorten the time required to heat a 

, given quantity of water. This tea-kettle is 
Even if that baby of yours is the liveliest in town, he can ideal for the tea-tray, for there is 
not fall out of his crib. It is built to baffle both seshshttey pixies . 
the strength and the ingenuity of young prodigies / — . =e possibility of a metallic taste 
, marring the aroma of a high- 
: . priced tea. Price, $9.95. It 
A-Best-O Automatic Elec- ‘ sis quite possible to completely 
tric Iron ee aa » equip one’s kitchen with 
Aaa hie his ware. It is made 
The novel feature of this iron - ee ‘ a ' a 
lies in the automatic adjust- : by the Berndorf Metal 
ment of the supply of current. 
By a delicately adjusted screw in 
the rear of the iron, any tempera- 
ture up to 600° can be main- 
tained. The advantages of this 
automatic control are: There is no 
danger incurred through leaving the 
current on, even if the iron be forgot- 
ten and left overnight, forthe currentis 7), secelain—enameled surface 
turned off before there can be any possi- _o¢ his davivcbnacd ta always 
bility of fire; moreover, there is some chilled, and is therefore ideal 
slight saving of electricity; inactualuse, for work. It is easily kept clean 
while ironing a heavy linen towel the and sanitary 
current was on only one-half the time 
required to smooth and dry the linen. Made by the Works, Berndorf, 
Dover Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. Price $6.50. Lower Austria; 
Ernst Koeppen, 
Portable Household Ozonator agent, 456 Fourth 
i ; Avenue, New 
The Ozonator consists of an ordinary small elec- York City. 
tric fan unusually well safeguarded, together with 
a generator which discharges varying amounts of 
ozone into the air. This ozone is a peculiar and ex- 
tremely active form of oxygen, often spoken of as 
“nascent” oxygen. It has the property of oxydizing Ozone produced by the 
or burning up noxious odors. The ozonator is f ) generator below is dif- 
most efficient when placed between the source of wast —e me _ 
the odor and the part of the house it is desired to |: om, wile oarliging 
ree from it. Due attention must be paid to the B and deodorising effect 
prevailing wind, so that the current of air bearing g . 
the odor will meet the charge of ozone. The appli- 
ance is expensive in first cost, but extremely inex- Bulletin No. 1. 
pensive to operate. It 
should be_ realized, Good Housekeeping 
moreover, that it not Institute Bulletin No. 
only adds to the com- 1, entitled “Efficiency 
fort of the home, but Kitchens,” announced 
has a certain definite ; in the October issue, has 
relation to health as been enlarged in its scope 
well. Itismadeina | .. = —S SO. as, ttc. include kitchen 
range of sizes, by the ~™ eo plans, wall- and floor-treat- 
Sprague Electric | 7” wile ie ments, furnishings, and nu- 
Works, 527-31 West | - / merous small matters of 
34th Street, New bi iced «equipment. The price of 
York City. Price, Kitchen utensils rolled of solid nickel. The ware comes in the enlarged bulletin is 
$40.00 and up. attractive shapes, heats quickly, and retains heat well 15 cents, postpaid. 
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Discoveries wanted! What little 
things are you doing to save yourself 
time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about 
your house? We’ll pay at least one 
dollar for every available Discovery. 


For an Aromatic Breath in Winter 


#A small cushion of pine-needles or balsam, placed 
on the radiator, will permeate a room with a charm- 
ing faint fragrance all winter. For such a cushion 
I made a cover, about eight inches square, of the 
cretonne from which my hangings and cushions 
were made. Every one who comes in says, ‘How 
woodsy and fresh you smell here!” but they never 
suspect my little radiator cushion. 
Mrs. E. J. S., Ohio. 


Grape-Fruit Ferneries 


#I have had remarkable success with my grape- 
fruit ferneries, simply through taking a few precau- 
tions which most people seem to neglect. When 
saving seeds I do not keep any that have been cut. 
Then, before planting, I soak the selected seeds in 
water for half a day. I fill the receptacle up to 
within three-quarters of an inch of the top with dirt 
mixed with a little sand, on which I place the seeds 
so thickly that no soil can be seen. Then I cover 
with dirt and keep in a warm sunny place, wetting 
with warm water. The seeds sprout in about five 
weeks. They are both beautiful and hardy, and 
need practically no attention. p. w., New Jersey. 


A Way to Bake Beans 


#We invariably have baked beans for Saturday 
night suppers, and as I use gas wholly for cooking, 
the cost of making them was quite an item; so I cook 
them as follows: After breakfast I put them on to 
parboil without having been soaked overnight, and 
let them cook until they begin to shrivel, then I 
put in a teaspoonful of soda and let them boil up 
quickly, then prepare as usual, except that I use 
a covered aluminum pan in place of a bean pot, and 
try to put in enough water so that no more needs to 
be added (about one-half inch above the beans). I 
cover them and start them boiling, then I put a per- 
forated cover over the simmering burner, set the 
beans there, and let them cook all day. They are 
a delicious brown. G. G., Massachuseits. 


Basket for Shipping 


#“ A box from home” is the most welcome thing in 
the world to the boy or girl away at school. Moth- 
er’s cake and pie taste good even though they may 
have suffered at the hands of careless expressmen. 
Have you ever tried sending a good-sized splint 
market-basket instead of a box? Use care, packing 
the cake in a pasteboard box with tissue or waxed 
paper tucked around it, to keep it from slipping. 
Place this box, with all the heavier things, in the 
bottom of the basket, filling in the cracks and crev- 
ices with soft paper. If you send pies put them on 


We pay two dollars for extra-good 
ones. Address (enclosing postage 
where return of unavailable material 
is desired) Discovery Editor, care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City 


top of everything else. Cover the basket with sev- 


eral thicknesses of manilla paper, bringing it well 
down over the sides and fitting it closely around the 
handle where it is joined to the basket. Be generous 
with strong cord, winding it around the basket and 
over the top, and knotting it frequently. All this 
precaution will insure safe carriage, and the con- 
tents will be in appetizing condition when the basket 
arrives at its destination. The handle invites careful 
handling and obviously renders it impossible to turn 
the basket upside down. Try it next time, and see 
what a good idea this is! 
Mrs. D. R. R., N.Y. 


A Clean Bacon Receptacle 


#I have long wanted a handy way to keep bacon, 
so that the other things in the pantry could be kept 
free of the grease and taint of it. At last I took a cue 
from the pork-packers, and made a bag of heavy 
black oilcloth large enough to hold a half-side of 
bacon, the size piece I usually get. It has a flap but- 
toning down over the open end, and a strap to hang 
it by; and a light board the same size as the piece of 
bacon is slipped in back of it. When I slice my bacon 
I lay the bag on the table and draw it out, together 
with the board it rests on, and thus I havea cutting- 
board for it which is used for nothing else. 
Mrs. H. M., Calif. 


Under the Refrigerator 


If the refrigerator must stand in the kitchen with 
no drain but a pan underneath it, place a wire 
plateau, such as is used for cooling cakes or bread, 
under fhe pan. This will keep the floor from be- 
coming mildewed. R. C. S., Wis. 


Fresh-Air Housework 


I made a most successful experiment this last 
winter, and I wish to pass it on. Having found it 
necessary to do all my own work in a house of con- 
siderable size, I found the chief difficulty lay in my 
inability to find as much time for exercise in the 
outer air as I felt necessary for the health of both 
myself and my baby girl. This is the way I solved 
my problem: 

Immediately after breakfast I dressed Baby in her 
outer wraps, myself in a warm, loose sweater, and 
then opened wide all windows and doors. While 
Baby ran in and out with the freedom attending 
summer days, and played with the satisfaction of 
knowing that she was not all by herself, I—having 
donned old gloves—was doing my kitchen work, 
my chamber work, my cleaning and dusting. 

It was fine! exhilarating! and Baby and I enjoyed 
ourselves immensely. 

When through with the physically active part of 
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housekeeping, I closed the doors and windows, and 
turned the heat on full. In a short time it was 
warm enough to remove our wraps, and we could do 
the quieter things, such as sewing, and playing with 
blocks, in a delightfully sweet-smelling house. 

Aside from the increased pleasure and exhilara- 
tion which the fresh air experiment seems to add to 
the housework—neither Baby nor I have had a 
cold this winter, which is not usual in this change- 
able climate of ours. I feel better in the Spring 
than I have ever felt at that time of year, and our 
little girl is rosy-cheeked, hearty, and as well as 
can be ‘ 

In this age of vacuum cleaners I find a dangerous 
tendency among housekeepers to sweep with the 
doors and windows closed. I believe my fresh-air 
method is better. Mrs. F. W. R., Ohto. 


Inside the Muff 


#1 have sewed inside my large fur muff a small bone 
ring, about three-fourths of an inch in diameter— 
such as are used for fancy work—attached to a 
short piece of ribbon. A handkerchief may be 
drawn through this ring, which will prevent its 
slipping out of the muff, yet allow it to be with- 
drawn easily and instantly. Gloves may be but- 
toned into it when they are to be left in the muff, 
and it holds securely one’s veil or even a small parcel. 
Mrs. W. R.W., Mass. 


Olive Oil in Bread 


For a long time I made bread according to the 
usual recipes, and it always turned out well. But 
I wasn’t satisfied, so tried some experiments of my 
own. I found that by using olive oil in place of lard 
I could make a very much more tender and sweeter 
bread. I use the same quantity of the oil that I 
used to of the lard, and besides, after making up 
the loaves for baking, I use the olive oil for greas- 
ing them. It improves the crust greatly. Olive 
oil affords a saving in time in mixing the ingredients, 
too. Mrs. F. W. P., Oregon. 


For the Children’s Things 


#Every mother knows the trials that come from 
lost mittens, caps, scarfs, etc., in the rush to get 
children off to school. Last winter I made a set of 
shallow pockets across the back of a curtain dividing 
the front hall fromthe rear. The pockets were just 
high enough for small hands to reach and here every 
small article of dress was put as soon as taken off. 
It has proved a great success in saving time and 
in preventing loss of temper. If you have no curtain 
a set of pockets like a shoe bag can be tacked on 
some convenient door downstairs. 
B. P. B., New York. 


Cracked Records Put to Use 


#A very practical step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is the conversion of useless, cracked, flat 
phonograph records into holders for the usual 
round layer-cakes. Théy are lighter and flatter 
than ordinary plates, and are thus much more easily 
manipulated in turning out layers. Cover with 
heavy brown paper and then, where convenient, 
with a sheet of oiled paper. 
R. M. F. B., Florida. 


Discoveries 


Use Salt in Cookies 


#@When making molasses-cookies with lard or 
unsalted shortening of any-kind use more salt than 
usual. A neighbor came in one day recently when 
I was baking cookies, and on sampling them, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ How extravagant you are to use so much 
butter! I can taste it!” What she tasted was 
salt; the shortening used was beef-drippings. 
Mrs. W. P. G., Mass. 


Child’s Sand-Table 


#We wished to get our small boy of two years a 
sand-table, but found those in the stores too expen- 
sive; so, for a dollar, we bought a child’s table with 
one drawer, and ‘then had a tinsmith complete the 
job. He made a tray with three-inch sides just 
the size of the top of the table; he rolled the edges 
over a wire, to prevent the tin from cutting the 
child’s hand; he then nailed it to the top of the 
table, and soldered it, making the table water- 
proof. The baby has no end of fun with this table 
and his sand toys, and the cost was only two dollars. 
A table of this same size sells in the stores for eight 
and ten dollars. M. E. G., California. 


Beautiful but Cheap Floor 


#The ordinary hard-pine floor can be made almost 
as beautiful as one of oak, by this method. After 
the floor has been smoothed apply a dark-oak filler 
(not stain); on the following day apply wax. This 
makes a rich-looking floor, just the shade of brown 
that does not easily show dust. This was an ex- 
periment on our part, as the oak filler is supposed 
to be used on oak floors only. It wears and looks 
better than an oak stain, and many have admired 
our floors. Mrs. F. B. McC., Kansas. 


When Drying a Sweater 


#When I first tried washing a white sweater I hung 
it on a regular coat-hanger to dry, but found that 
while it was wet the extra weight had dragged the 
sleeves down until they were several inches too long, 
throwing the shoulder-line decidedly out of place. I 
have now found that hanging the wet.sweater on a 
straight rod, by running the rod through the sleeves, 
holds the sweater in perfect shape, as the sleeves are 
extended horizontally, and there is no strain on any 
part of the garment. I use a long curtain-pole, the 
ends of which, after the sweater is stretched upon it, 
are placed upon long nails driven into two posts on 
my back porch that are a convenient distance apart. 
I. H., Ga. 


Silk for Darning-Silk 


#The silk raveled from an old stocking is the best 
thing with which to darn a silk stocking. Just try it! 
Mrs. M. H. K., Mass. 


On Your Winter Coat 


#When using large buttons or frogs for fastening 
wraps or other garments, where the strain is great, 
use a flat button on the inside as a stay, sewing 
through it as the outer fastening is sewed on. This 
not only makes the fastening firmer, but prevents 
the possibility of a strain tearing the cloth, and 
makes a neat finish. L. G., Tenn. 








